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CHAPTER XXVI. 
ALEXIA RECOGNISES HER MOTHER, 


Was there ever a night that seemed 
so long to human watcher as the 
night seemed to Isolind when she 
sheltered Alexia? It was late, 
very late, when Isolind brought in 
her arms her unhappy friend and 
laid her in her bed ; the dawn came 
soon, and yet how terrible a time 
it seemed! Isolind did not see 
any use in giving a wild alarm, in 
awakening Mrs. Atheling or the 
woman who owned the cottage, or 
either of the two servants. It 
seemed to her that the best thing 
to do for Alexia would probably be 
to give her a few hours of perfect 
quiet—if possible, to induce her to 
sleep. So she dressed herself and 
then sat like a nurse by Alexia’s 
side, and endeavoured gently to 
soothe and compose her, as one 
deals with a convulsive child. She 
had no suspicion whatever of all 
the terrible truth. She assumed 
that that had happened which she 
had been lately dreading—that Al- 
exia’s reason had suddenly broken 
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down, and that in Eric Walraven’s 
absence the girl had escaped from 
her home. On Alexia’s arms and 
hands she found some scratches 
and wounds, evidently caused by 
her having fallen somewhere among 
the cliffs as she came along; and 
this fact seemed enough to account 
for the blood-stains on the night- 
dress. So she raised no alarm, but 
quietly sat by her patient, bathed 
her temples, hands, and wrists in 
water, gave her some water to 
drink, which Alexia swallowed me- 
chanically—O, how Isolind longed 
for some of the plenteous, ever- 
abundant ice-water of New York! 
—and tried to induce her to sleep. 

Alexia spoke no word; in her 
eyes gleamed no sign of recognition. 
The black orbs now dilated, now 
shrank, the form sometimes cow- 
ered and contracted, the lips some- 
times quivered as if a scream were 
about to come, but no sound came 
forth. Sometimes a fit of violent 
shuddering and shivering came 
over the girl; then her face and 
form were as cold as marble, and 
when Isolind held her in her arms, 
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she seemed to cling to the warmth 
thus given. Again a sudden heat 
came over her, and perspiration 
stood upon her white forehead and 
neck ; and Isolind drew the bed- 
clothes partly down, and fanned 
and cooled the poor creature ; and 
Alexia seemed to feel the soothing 
and refreshing influence. But there 
was no sensation indicated other 
than one of the lower animals 
might have felt. No ray of respond- 
ing intelligence shone in the gleam- 
ing, glaring eyes ; and the tremulous 
lips trembled all in vain. 
Meanwhile the dawn came, and 
Isolind extinguished her lamp. The 
first beams of the sun—Isolind once 
used to call them ‘ the sun-dogs,’ a 
phrase familiar to American chil- 
dren—glittered over the sea, and 
the orange and purple splendour of 
the sunrise shone on the eastern 
waves. The household would soon 
begin to be astir. Already there 
were tramplings and clatterings of 
wooden shoes heard on the road 
and among the stones of the beach; 
and the bathing-carts would soon 
begin to be in demand, and the 
horses to be harnessed which were 
to drag the modern Tritons and 
Nereids out to meet the welcome 
of the advancing waves. People 
rose very early in this little place, 
and the shrill voice of madame the 
owner of the house was usually 
heard with first cock-crow, as the 
lady scolded and urged her two 
serving-women. Isolind did not 
venture to leave Alexia for a mo- 
ment, and yet she was very reluc- 
tant to summon either of the ser- 
vants and prematurely, perhaps 
needlessly, expose to common gos- 
sip a calamity which might yet pos- 
sibly be healed, or at least kept 
from public observation. She took 
it for granted that before morning 
had far advanced, Eric Walraven 
would come to seek his wife—Eric 
Walraven, who was now lying a 
hideous spectacle in the purple rays 


of the rising sun, with the blood 
clotted all over his neck and shoul- 
ders, and gluing to the pillows the 
beautiful black curls of which the 
child he married used to be so fond 
and so proud. 

Sometimes Alexia made a sudden 
effort to rise from the bed, as if to 
escape. Once when Isolind, hear- 
ing a step on the lobby outside, 
went to the door hoping to see 
Mrs. Atheling, poor Alexia sprang 
out of bed and crossed the floor, 
and Isolind only caught her when 
she had reached the window. But 
these attempts seemed only vague 
impulses springing feebly from some 
passing memory or association, and 
in no way belonging to the fixed 
and cunning purpose which is so 
common an accompaniment of 
madness. For when Isolind gently 
laid her in bed again, she made no 
resistance, but rather seemed each 
time to welcome the recovered 
warmth and shelter. Yet even 
these feeble attempts at escape 
made Isolind less and less willing 
to leave her for a moment. 

At last, after a delay which 
seemed to Isolind long and fearful 
enough to have turned her hair 
gray, she heard Mrs. Atheling’s 
footstep outside, and she gently 
called to her. Then she seated 
herself on the bed so as completely 
to hide poor Alexia, in order that 
she might gain time to prepare Mrs. 
Atheling and prevent any outburst 
of alarm. Mrs. Atheling bustled 
into the room, and came over with 
a dash of uneasiness in her face to 
kiss Isolind. 

‘Why, Isolind, my love, I’m 
afraid you’re sick ; kiss me good- 
morning. What i is the matter with 
you ?” 

‘Dear mamma, will you please 
be very calm, and don’t be alarmed 
in the least, and above all don’t 
make any noise? Poor Alexia is 
here, in mybed, and I’ mafraid—l’ m 
afraid her senses are quite gone.’ 
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Then she gently withdrew, and 
allowed Mrs. Atheling to see the 
poor girl in the bed. She was afraid 
of the effect upon Alexia of a new 
figure at her bedside. But it was a 
lost fear. There might have been 
two or twenty. No new expression 
came into Alexia’s eyes; her lips 
quivered as idly and vainly as be- 
fore. 

Then Mrs. Atheling, thus pre- 
pared, and being really a capital 
nurse and charged with all manner 
of healing devices and expedients, 
proved herself a wonderfully hu- 
mane, tender, and useful auxiliary 
to Isolind. The two women agreed 
that the thing must, if possible, be 
kept quiet until Mr. Walraven 
should come to look for his wife, 
which he was certain to do when- 
ever he missed her. 

Leaving Mrs. Atheling in charge 
of the patient, Isolind presently 
went downstairs to get at and 
prepare some soothing medicines, 
which the old lady regarded as of 
ineffable value. She heard the 
voices of madame, of the two ser- 
vants, and of some man, all in a 
chorus of wonder, pity, and horror, 
over some news apparently brought 
by the man who stood at the open 
door. 

‘O mon Dieu!’ ‘O grand Dieu! 
‘Quelle tragédie ! ‘ Comment, le 
mari de cette petite dame Anglaise?” 
‘Mais, c'est affreux! ‘Comme il 
était grand et beau avec ses cheveux 
noirs!’ * Assassiné—dans son lit 
—la nuit passée?’ ‘Par des assas- 
sins, des voleurs, dit-on ? ‘ Eh mon 
Dieu, je n’en sais rien.’ ‘Et sa 
femme, est-ce qu’elle aussi est tuée?” 

And so on, through exclamations, 
inquiries, and replies which made 
Isolind’s blood run cold, and her 
knees tremble beneath her. Good 
heavens, what new calamity was 
this? Was it indeed of Eric Wal- 
raven that she heard them talk? 
Could it be that he had really been 
murdered by some enemy in the 
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night, and that the sight had driven 
Alexia mad ? 

Isolind constrained herself into 
composure of manner, and joining 
the group, she asked what the ter- 
rible story might be. Her fears 
were only too soon confirmed. 
The tall and handsome English 
gentleman with the pretty little 
dark-haired English wife had been 
found murdered in his bed at the 
Hotel Impérial— murdered with 
several wounds, and with a dagger 
left in his heart! No one could 
conjecture how it had been done ; 
no one knew what had become 
of the lady his wife. Perhaps she 
had been murdered and her body 
hidden somewhere, perhaps the as- 
sassins had carried her off; who 
knows ? 

‘But assassins, brigands, ravishers 
in Villefleurs, and in the Hotel Im- 
périal, and this the nineteenth cen- 
tury’ said the hostess, shrugging 
her shoulders. 

‘Eh! but was there not the affair 
Dumollard the other day—more 
strange by far? urged the man who 
had brought the news ; ‘ and then 
those English quarrel among them- 
selves, and have such strange droll 
ways of revenge.’ 

‘ The little English lady was very 
beautiful ; perhaps there was some 
discarded lover who cherished ven- 
geance against the husband,’ sug- 
gested one of the two women. 

‘Perhaps a lover not discarded,’ 
the man began; but madame 
frowned him down, and said in an 
undertone, 

‘ Taises-vous donc! ‘The lady is 
of the friends most intimate of ma- 
demoiselle.’ 

‘ That which is certain then,’ the 
man replied, with the air of one 
who consents to close an unwel- 
come discussion, ‘is that monsieur 
lies dead yonder, murdered in his 
bed, with a poniard in his heart, 
and that the little madame has not 
been found anywhere.’ 
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Isolind had heard quite enough. 
Her limbs shivered, her head throb- 
bed, she could scarcely stand or 
walk. Wild and frightful conjec- 
tures now at last began to force 
themselves upon her. Even with- 
out time to consider the terrible 
business coolly, it yet seemed im- 
possible to believe that either mer- 
cenary assassins or personal ene- 
mies could have slain Walraven 
during the night in a crowded hotel, 
and no one have seen or known 
anything of their purpose or exist- 
ence. Walraven had always seem- 
ed to her a creature too mean and 
miserable to have any relentless 
melodramatic enemies. But Alexia 
in utter madness, Alexia’s night- 
dress stained with blood—did not 
all this point to a solution of the 
mystery far more awful to conceive 
than any that the curiosity or mor- 
bid conjecture of the gossiping talk- 
ers at the door had yet suggested ? 

Isolind made up her mind that, 
leaving Alexia to Mrs. Atheling’s 
care, she would fly in the face ofall 
French decorum by going overalone 
to the Hétel Impérial, and finding 
out for herself all that could yet be 
known. She resolved that she 
would not hint any of her dreadful 
suspicions to Mrs. Atheling unless 
something should come to make 
them more than suspicions. She 
hurried upstairs, and merely told 
the old lady that she thought she 
must go over to the hotel and ask 
for Mr. Walraven. Alexia lay still 
and open-eyed as before, and Iso- 
lind knew that Mrs. Atheling could 
take good care of her. 

So she put on a hat and shawl, 
and went on her dismal walk. As 
she was in the habit of going out 
before breakfast most mornings, no 
one in the house felt any surprise 
now. 

But she had not gone a dozen 
paces from the door when she saw 
a little chambermaid from the Hétel 
Impérial, whom she well knew as 
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the usual attendant at Alexia’s 
apartment, come hurriedly and out 
of breath towards her. The girl 
hardly waited to answer Isolind’s 
question as to the truth of the story 
about Walraven’s death, but pulled 
hastily from her bosom a letter, 
which she thrust into Isolind’s hand. 
She was the first who entered the 
room, the girl said, and she found 
a letter there addressed to Isolind, 
which—which she thought made- 
moiselle would like to have, would 
think it well to have, before justice 
should proceed to inform itself of 
why monsieur had slain himself. 
The girl eyed Isolind with intense 
curiosity and interest. Isolind took 
the letter—she knew Alexia’s hand 

with eager and trembling fingers. 
She thanked the girl cordially, gave 
her a few francs out of her very 
slender purse, and hurried back to- 
wards the cottage. Isolind will 
never to her dying day have the 
faintest suspicion of the conjecture 
formed by that French girl as to 
the reason of monsieur’s ‘ suicide,’ 
and the purport of the letter found 
on his dressing-table and addressed 
to the belle Américaine, the friend 
of the little dark-haired dame An- 
glaise, his wife. 

Isolind did not wait to get home 
before opening and reading the 
letter. She turned down a little 
rocky path, or rather cleft in the 
cliffs and rocks leading to the 
strand, and there, where no eye 
could see her emotion, she read 
poor Alexia’s words of farewell. 

‘ Wednesday Evening. 

‘My DEAR IsoL_inp,—I suppose 
I ought to begin this in the regular 
style of a heroine of romance, and 
say: Before these lines touch your 
hand the writer will be no more. 
Seriously—and indeed, my dear, 
things look very serious with me 
now—I have made up my mind to 
die. You know why! Iam ofno 
value to any one ; I have no motive 
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in living. I always hated life until 
lately, for a short happy time, and 
now I hate it more than ever. 
Please don’t be too much shocked 
and horrified. I am going to kill 
myself to-night, late, when I have 
seen Eric for the last time. Of 
course he shall know nothing about 
it until he wakes in the morning 
and finds that his unhappy distract- 
ed wife is dead. Perhaps he can 
make a poem out of it ; I shouldn’t 
wonder. O God, how I loved him! 

‘Tell Lady Judith, if ever you 
should see her again, that she 
needn’t distress herself too much 
about my eternal salvation. I dare- 
say I shall come out all right; I 
don’t feel at all afraid. I don’t be- 
lieve God is half as bad as some 
people make Him out. 

‘Some time, Isolind, you will be 
happy and will marry Angelo Vol- 
ney. Tell him I always loved him 
dearly, and that I think him a youth 
favoured of the gods—first because 
he marries you, and next because 
he escaped me. 

‘Is it not strange I feel in quite 
a wild, excited, half-delighted con- 
dition at such a time, not at all like 
one sentenced to death? I feel as 
if I had been taking opium or 
hasheesh, or the greenish stuff they 
drink in Paris. Because I have 
been so sick of life, and I long for 
rest. Didn’t some philosopher or 
poet or somebody say life was only 
a disease of the soul? Ah, God, 
how some of us have felt the truth 
of that ! 

‘Perhaps I shall meet my father ! 
Good-bye, Isolind; think some- 
times of the friend you have lost ! 

‘Don’t blame Aim too much. It 
is not his fault. ALEXIA.’ 


Isolind’s tears fell thick and fast 
as she read and re-read these lines, 
seemingly the last farewell of the 
writer’s extinguishing reason. She 
could sometimes scarcely read the 
pages for the tears that blotted 
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them, could hardly hold the letter 
in her trembling fingers. The 
characteristic style, full to the last 
of petulance and audacity, cover- 
ing still a heart that might have 
been full of love and rich in the 
power of giving happiness—the 
style so reckless, bold, and cynical 
—added new and unspeakable 
pathos to the sadness of the whole 
tragedy. But the letter, with all 
its audacious frankness, threw hard- 
ly any light on the subsequent 
events. One passage only, that in 
which Alexia spoke of waiting to 
see Eric once more, served in any 
way to help Isolind to guess at the 
reality. Alexia had waited to see 
him once more, had perhaps wholly 
lost her reason in the mean time, or 
had perhaps been driven wild by 
some slight or harshness on his part. 
This seemed the only possible ex- 
planation, as we now know it was 
in substance the true one. But, 
however it had come to pass, Iso- 
lind now felt not the slightest doubt 
that from the hand of Alexia Wal- 
raven came the death-blow to her 
husband. 

Even at that moment Isolind 
could hardly spare one gleam of 
pity for the dead man. ‘That he, 
that any creature, had been so sud- 
denly slain, and by sucha hand, was 
a thing appalling to contemplate ; 
but Isolind’s pity went wholly to 
Alexia. In this case the victim 
seemed indeed the evil-doer, the 
slayer the object of compassion and 
sympathy. From the first hour 
when she saw him, Isolind had felt 
an unaccountable dislike and con- 
tempt for Eric Walraven. She had 
read the man’s shallow nature like 
a book. Pure and womanly as was 
her own noble heart, yet she had 
enough of dramatic perception to 
see into the feeble viciousness of 
his character, combining as it did 
the meanest cunning of a low wo- 
man with the most selfish passions 
of the basest man. Her thoughts 
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were now therefore all for Alexia ; 
how to save her, if it might be, 
from exposure; how, perhaps, even 
to save her from the knowledge of 
what she had done, should reason 
one day return to her distracted 
and tempest-tossed mind. 

It seemed to Isolind that the 
two things now to be hoped for and 
aimed at were, that Eric Walraven 
should be supposed to have died 
by suicide, and that Alexia’s mad- 
ness should be regarded as the re- 
sult of the shock produced upon 
her by the sight of his dead body. 
O, how she longed for Judge Athel- 
ing to be near! The counsel and 
the active assistance of a man like 
him, to whom everything could 
be trusted, would now have been 
of inestimable value. Isolind came 
mournfully to the conclusion, that 
she had better not make a confi- 
dante of good Mrs. Atheling, whose 
discretion and skill were to be im- 
plicitly trusted in ministering to an 
ordinary patient, in preparing a 


soothing draught, smoothing a pil- 
low, or changing a garment; but 


whose courage and discretion 
might perhaps give way before the 
utterly unexpected difficulty of hav- 
ing to care for an insane woman 
who had killed her husband. 
Meanwhile it was certain that 
the fact of Alexia’s being in Iso- 
lind’s room could not much lon- 
ger be concealed. Isolind there- 
fore at once made a virtue of neces- 
sity, and returning home, took the 
madame into her confidence, and 
told her that the young English 
lady, evidently driven mad by the 
sight of her husband’s dead body, 
had wandered during the night to 
her threshold, and was now lying in 
Isolind’s bed. Madame was a little 
shocked at first; if we all kept 
lodging-houses, we should not like 
to hear of maniacs in our apart- 
ments; but she soon warmed into 
sympathy, and agreed with Isolind 
that the little lady must not be re- 
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moved, at least until her mother 
could be sent for. It must be own- 
ed that Isolind dwelt strongly on 
the immense wealth, splendid rank, 
and august pride of the little lady’s 
mother, leaving madame to form 
vague and vast expectations of the 
possible advantages which might 
accrue to those who helped to ren- 
der a service to so rich and power- 
ful a personage. So madame pro- 
mised to do all she could, and to 
exert herself to the utmost in order 
to keep the servants quiet and dis- 
creet. 

Isolind requested madame to 
send for a physician, who came and 
saw poor Alexia, but of course 
could say nothing of her condition 
which was not already patent to 
every eye. He opined that he 
should have to make a report to 
the authorities, and that Justice 
would presently inform herself; in- 
timated that perhaps she might feel 
called on to take charge of Alexia, 
pending the development of instruc- 
tions. Whereupon Isolind declared 
that she was herself ready to lend 
every aid, and give every informa- 
tion in her power, to further the 
mission of Justice ; and that if Jus- 
tice desired to come and see Alexia 
in her bed, Justice was welcome to 
do so. But our heroine peremp- 
torily announced, that until Lady 
Judith Scarlett could be sent for 
and arrive, neither Justice nor any- 
body else save herself, Isolind, and 
her mother should take charge of 
the unhappy girl. The physician 
began perhaps to have vague ideas 
of Isolind’s spreading the flag of 
the Stars and Stripes across the 
threshold of the cottage, and defy- 
ing the Emperor himself to tread 
where that emblem lay. He under- 
took at her suggestion to telegraph 
at once to Lady Judith Scarlett, 
whose address in London Isolind 
gave him, and summoned her to the 
bedside of her child. 

Presently Justice did make her 
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appearance, in the person of a 
magistrate and one or two other 
functionaries. They were admitted 
to see Alexia, who gazed on them 
with her open black eyes, but was 
utterly unconscious of their pre- 
sence. Isolind told all that she 
knew of Eric Walraven’s circum- 
stances—his poverty, his debts, and 
his probable despair when he found 
that Lady Judith would do nothing 
for him. She described plainly and 
truthfully Alexia’s wandering round 
the cottage, and how she had seen 
her and brought her in. She did 
not feel bound to produce or even 
allude to the letter written by Al- 
exia to her. In truth Isolind was, 
like most other persons, women 
especially, totally indifferent to the 
maintenance of all the formulas of 
legal procedure in a foreign coun- 
try; and she felt neither inclined 
nor in duty bound to help French 
justice to a true understanding of 
all this sad and shocking story. 
Meanwhile the whole population 
of Villefleurs began to learn what 
had happened, and to grow excited 
about it. In the Etablissement, a 
new building where in wet weather 
you could look at the sea from a 
glass gallery, and where journals 
were read, billiards and croquet 
were played, and fashions were ex- 
hibited, it formed the grand theme 
of conversation. In the small ca- 
barets at the port, where groups of 
bearded men in blouses played 
dominoes and drank an extraor- 
dinary liquid supposed to be beer, 
the story was told and commented 
on and criticised. The donnes on 
the beach chattered of nothing else. 
The bare-legged fisher-girls even 
had the tale distorted out of all 
reality by grotesque and hideous 
additions. The English residents 
held a meeting, presided over by 
the vice-consul, at which they 
adopted resolutions of sympathy 
with the poet’s bereaved widow, 
and laid the basis of a subscription 
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for a monument to the poet him- 
self. Those who the previous day 
sneered at Eric Walraven, or cut 
him dead on the pier, or denounced 
him as a humbug, cad, and swindler, 
were now among the loudest in 
their appreciation of his high poetic 
genius and their admiration of his 
noble character. Eric himself held 
lordly /evée all the time in his room 
in the Hotel Impérial. He lay in 
his bed, as supreme an object of 
interest, as completely master of 
the hour’s attention, as though he 
had been the Grand Monarch him- 
self. Ifthe poor poet was really 
at that moment looking down upon 
his body as it lay there, and if Eric 
Walraven in the skies retained any 
flavour of the nature of Eric Wal- 
raven on the earth, how proud and 
delighted he must have been to 
find himself the object of so intense 
and general an interest! Why, it 
was almost like being canonised. 
Vanity itself could have asked for 
no richer satisfaction. All his life 
through the poor wretch now dead 
had placed himself in attitude to 
extort human admiration. To be 
looked at, to be pointed out, to 
be admired by the eyes of women, 
to be envied by the hearts of men 
—this had been the object and 
motive of his life; and if he could 
only have seen himself now in 
death, he must have owned with 
pride that he had at last achieved 
a great part of his ambition. Surely 
it would be worth the while of such 
aman to die, if he could, a thou- 
sand deaths, were it but to enjoy 
the tears and the ejaculations of 
admiration which broke from the 
eyes and lips of the few privileged 
women who were permitted to enter 
the room and peep at him as he lay 
dead. His last public exhibition 
had been as carefully and pictur- 
esquely arranged as he himself 
could have planned it. The bed- 
clothes were neatly disposed, so as 
to show to the utmost advantage 
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his face, his curls, his arms, and 
his wounds. He looked so young, 
so noble, and so beautiful, that no 
chambermaid saw him without shed- 
ding tears of sentiment. Justice 
came and inspected him ; took 
solemn note of his wounds, and 
carried off, as a useful and valuable 
memento, the little poniard where- 
with he was done to death. Sur- 
gery came and studied him and did 
him honour ; minutely inspected 
his gashes as if they had been those 
which let out the life of Julius 
Czesar, and prepared reports of his 
corporeal condition solemn and 
specific enough to have registered 
the fate of the first of murdered 
men. Every official personage, 
French, English, and American, in 
the place was allowed to enter and 
pass through the room where the 
dead body lay in state. Several 
photographers, native, English, and 
American, were permitted to repro- 
duce the fine face and rich black 


curls of the dead man in cheap and 


ready portraiture. The poet who 
had discovered or invented the lo- 
cality, and who has been already 
mentioned, was prompt to pay his 
respects to his dead brother; and 
although he had never read one 
line of the writings of Eric Wal- 
raven or of any English verse- 
maker whatever, yet he was stricken 
by such an inspiration of fraternity 
and admiration, that he threw off 
some powerful and thrilling lines 
that very evening, about the min- 
strel from the foreign soil, tossed 
on the shore of beauteous France, 
‘expirant’ there ‘sur sa lyre, and 
having chaplets of myrtle and laurel 
flung upon his immature cercueil by 
the hands of those who, rivals once, 
were only votaries and admirers 
now. 

This little place had as yet no 
direct communication with any fo- 
reign country. The English and 
American visitors who began to 
pour in there came from Paris by 
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railway to a station some seven 
miles away, and made the rest of 
the journey on wheels; or they 
came from England to one of the 
established and famous bathing- 
places on the coast, and journeyed 
thence by diligence or carriage. 
This particular day, when the even- 
ing was beginning to descend, a 
carriage with postillions drove into 
the town, coming from one of the 
places lately mentioned, and drew 
up in front of the Hétel Impérial. 
Monsieur the landlord came out, 
and a stately beautiful English 
lady (he knew by her accent that 
she was English, although she spoke 
French admirably) alighted, follow- 
ed by another lady and a maid, 
and inquired for Madame Walra- 
ven. The startled landlord told the 
lady the appalling story which such 
a question naturally invited, and 
Judith Scarlett heard that herdaugh- 
ter’s husband lay dead within a few 
paces of where she stood. Her er- 
rand of mercy came all too late. 
She had tamed her proud heart 
and relented in vain. 

Lady Judith had left London, as 
we know, on her own impulse. She 
had, of course, not received the 
telegraphic message of that morn- 
ing. She had left town the pre- 
vious night. She was on her way 
to save her daughter even while 
the daughter’s hand was descend- 
ing madly to seek that heart which 
in life Eric Walraven had never 
showed that he possessed. Too late 
by one day, by one night—too late 
by a thousand years, by all time! 

‘May God forgive him—and 
me!’ was Lady Judith’s murmured 
ejaculation. Then she asked more 
loudly : 

‘Where is my daughter ? 

Monsieur the landlord hardly 
knew ; he was not clear; he knew 
she was somewhere ; he had heard 
that an American lady had taken 
her in charge. 

Half-a-dozen loungers round the 
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door were better informed. They 
could direct the coachman to the 
very place. 

Lady Judith got into her carriage 
again. She spoke not one word to 
Miss Bruce, who was her com- 
panion. The carriage drove on for 
a little way along the cliffs, and 
then stopped at a pretty cottage, 
the wrong one; then at another, 
the right one. Madame of the 
house came out, and was surprised 
to find that she stood already in 
the presence of the grand English 
lady, the mother of the poor mad 
creature within. Madame began in 
her kindly way to prepare Lady 
Judith for what she was to see, 
telling her that the shock had been 
too much for the nerves of /a pauvre 
petite dame, but that without doubt 
the good God would soon restore 
her, and that meantime the Ameri- 
can ladies had been all kindness 
and devotion. But Lady Judith 
hardly heard a word of this, and 
did not heed what she heard. She 
only asked in weary tones to be 
allowed to see her daughter. 

Then madame led her upstairs, 
tapped at a door, said a word or 
two to Isolind which caused her to 
start and grow red, and presently 
the good woman led in the visitor, 
and Lady Judith stood by the bed- 
side of her daughter. 

The Venetian blinds of the room 
were partly closed to shut out the 
slanting, pitiless rays of the evening 
sun. Lady Judith did not stay to 
observe who was the other figure 
in the room. She hastened to the 
bed and bent over Alexia. At the 
other side of the bed, withdrawing 
herself as well as she might from 
observation, stood Isolind. Mrs. 
Atheling was not then in the room. 

Judith Scarlett bent her proud 
and beautiful form over her pallid 
child, whose black bright eyes look- 
ed vacantly up. 

‘ Alexia—O my child, my daugh- 
ter !—don't you know me?” 
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And it was then that Alexia gave 
her first sign of the possession of 
any ray of consciousness. The 
voice seemed to rouse her into a 
vague dim sort of recognition ; and 
the girl’s form shrank together, and 
she drew herself away as far as she 
could—drew herself to the other 
side of the bed, and there, becom- 
ing in some way conscious of Iso- 
lind’s presence, feebly made a move- 
ment as if she would extend her 
arms towards her. Isolind did not 
at first respond to this sign of un- 
expected recognition, this pathetic 
appeal. In the presence of Alexia’s 
mother it seemed like a cruelty, al- 
most a profanity, for any other 
arms to enfold the child. 

Lady Judith was stricken to the 
heart. She had seen her daughter's 
first impulse of recognition, and it 
was shown in an involuntary, a 
convulsive effort to escape from 
her. But the bitterness of the pang 
was still tocome. For when Alexia 
turned towards the other figure in 
the room, the English lady assumed 
that it was that of the person who, 
as she now vaguely remembered 
having heard the landlady say, had 
taken Alexia in charge—some kind- 
ly and generous woman utterly un- 
known to her, but whom she was 
now, in her humbled and agonised 
condition, prepared to acknowledge 
as a benefactress. Following, then, 
with a quick glance the movement 
of her daughter, Lady Judith look- 
ed for the first time closely at the 
figure which on the other side of 
the bed seemed retiring into the 
dim light; and she saw that Alexia, 
from the touch of her mother, was 
feebly trying to stretch her arms to 
embrace Isolind Atheling. 

A cry broke from the afflicted 
mother—a wail which no agony 
of her previous life had ever wrung 
from her—the death-shriek of her 
haughty self-reliance and long-en- 
during pride. She pressed her hands 
to her forehead, and covered her 
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eyes for amoment—only a moment 
—during which her whole heart and 
nature were torn by one of those 
terrible struggles which now and 
then convulse strong souls, and 
which in a mere flash can destroy 
or reorganise a whole character. 
Then Lady Judith said in a low 
calm tone, not speaking that any 
one might hear, but as if she were 
uttering an acknowledgment which 
she felt to be a solemn and righte- 
ous expiation, 

‘This is indeed the judgment of 
God! Thy will be done?!’ 

Then she looked firmly and 
bravely to where Isolind still seem- 
ed shrinking back, and said in a 
voice that hardly trembled, 

‘She appeals to you, Miss Athel- 
ing. Don’t refuse the appeal. Take 
my poor child in your arms; you 
have the right, for you have been 
kind and loving to her. I thank 
you from my heart for trying to 
spare my feelings; I did not try 
once to spare yours.’ 

*O, Lady Judith,’ murmured Iso- 
lind, with eyes full of tears, ‘ I never 
blamed you, and I loved you so 
much !” 

A light of sudden and genuine 
surprise came, even at that moment, 
into Lady Judith’s eyes. ‘There 
was then some one who loved her; 
and that was the daughter of the 
woman she had hated most on 
earth. 

Now she knelt by the bedside 
of her own daughter, and prayed 
in silence. For more than an hour 
no word was spoken as the sinking 
sun still faintly lighted that melan- 
choly room. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
‘JOHN,’ 


A SMALL blue lake lies glowing 
under a sky of burning blue. The 
lake itself is but the ornament of 
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a great grassy plain, through which 
a river now trickles and now flows. 
Sometimes the river becomes a 
broad stream ; sometimes, and sud- 
denly, it is seen only as a thin 
thread of water ; sometimes its pro- 
gress, or even its existence, can 
hardly be traced at all, except 
through the fact that the grass 
shows wet and marshy where the 
water still oozes along. The lake 
is very deep, and marvellously clear 
and blue. The eye can see down, 
down to its lowest depths, so trans- 
parent is the water. ‘The shoal of 
little fish you see below, and which 
you think you could touch with 
your hand, are twenty feet beneath 
the surface. ‘This pool, which we 
call a lake, is not known by such a 
name, or by any name, there on 
that broad plain which it adorns. 
In England or Ireland, in Switzer- 
land or northern Italy, it would be 
a lake with a name and a fame. 
Here, where the name of lake sug- 
gests a great sea furrowed by per- 
petual lines of steamers, and having 
populous commercial cities rising 
everywhere on its shores, this pretty 
little pond is not worth classifying 
or naming. Even when this plain 
becomes peopled that water will 
still be a nameless little pond. 
The plain is completely girt 
around by mountains. They are 
bare and stony, but of exquisite 
and noble outline, like the moun- 
tains of Greece ; they are of lofty 
height—higher far than any of the 
hills of Attica; but they are only 
the spurs, the stragglers of a grand 
and celebrated chain of mountains, 
and have themselves no fame and 
hardly any name. ‘There are few 
trees anywhere over the plain— 
none indeed, except a little clump 
which stands near the lake—and 
there is hardly any verdure on the 
mountains. The grass on the plain 
is still green; it keeps its colour 
along the river-track even through 
the heats of summer, when the 
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ground elsewhere changes its hue 
to a kind of arid ashy white. The 
weather just now is beautiful—fit 
to lull the soul of a poet or a 
dreamer into a heaven of sensuous 
delight. But the changes of cli- 
mate are sudden, fierce, and, to a 
stranger, seem sometimes almost 
supernatural. The traveller has 
perhaps toiled across the plain 
some burning September day, when 
the sky was dazzlingly bright and 
the torrid rays of the sun were 
almost insupportable. He has 
camped on the ground at night, 
and even in sleep has revelled in a 
growing and unexpected coolness ; 
and he opens his eyes in the morn- 
ing to find the ground covered 
everywhere with a thick white man- 
tle of snow. 

This plain and that cincture of 
hills form a scene common enough 
in the region where we see them. 
The traveller may journey for days, 
nay, for weeks, through a succes- 
sion of such landscapes. This is 
in the western region of the United 
States; the reader may locate the 
precise place either in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Rocky Mountains 
or the Sierra Nevada, according to 
his pleasure. Some years ago this 
plain was bare of all inhabitants. 
It lay out of the track of the regu- 
lar emigrant trains, which would 
have had to turn aside and cross 
ranges of mountain barriers to reach 
it; and it was not a good hunting- 
ground, and therefore was avoided 
by the Indians. Long ago, it is 
believed, there was a small offshoot 
of an Indian tribe settled there, 
having gone there to escape some 
powerful enemies. But the ene- 
mies discovered their retreat, hunt- 
ed them down, and slaughtered 
them all—every one, to the last 
man, the last woman, the youngest 
baby. Then the victors took the 
scalps of the vanquished, left the 
corpses to bleach and rot, and re- 
turned to their own hunting-ground. 
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It lay in the track of civilisation re- 
presented by emigrant trains and 
military forts; and therefore they 
in their turn were gradually extir- 
pated. Since the raid of the con- 
querors this valley with the blue 
lake had known little or nothing 
of the Indians. 

More lately, a few refugees from 
civilisation had found out this place 
and settled there. They planted 
the trees which grow by the lake 
and pleasantly shade the spot ; and 
they built a few log houses, and 
lived secluded, peaceful, sometimes 
very laborious, lives there. ‘They 
were men brought together by no 
other bond or affinity than a com- 
mon desire and determination to 
live away from civilisation, and 
perhaps, too, a common vague 
faith, or at least hope, that a better 
life, a stronger inspiring principle, 
a purer element of religious intui- 
tion, might grow up among them 
in the work and the ways of this 
lonely companionship, this hermit- 
age fraternity. They were not the 
founders of any new sect; there 
was no name by which to define 
or classify them, even if they had 
been numerous enough to invite 
any attempt at classification ; they 
sought no adherents, not to speak 
of converts, and asked of the world 
and civilisation nothing but to be 
let alone. Which the world and 
civilisation readily did, nobody car- 
ing or knowing anything of this 
small group of self-made exiles. 

In the United States here and 
there are many such little groups, 
not nearly large enough to be call- 
ed settlements, or to be heard of 
in books of travel or in news- 
papers. There is no form of human 
eccentricity so absurd or extrava- 
gant that it cannot find some one 
man of force and ability ready to 
become its glorifier and apostle, 
and some few other men willing to 
come out of the world and asso- 
ciate in a sort of exile for its sake. 
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In one of the states which used to 
be called the Far West, but which 
are recently beginning to be re- 
garded as middle states, and will be 
classed as eastern the day after to- 
morrow or thereabouts, there lately 
stood, and probably still stands, a 
solitary house on a hillside, con- 
taining a whole sect or community 
thus associated as voluntary out- 
casts from society. This was a 
community of Free Lovers. It 
had never numbered more than 
ten ; the other day it had dwindled 
down to five. Yet the Free Lovers 
insisted on regarding themselves as 
a community of exiles, and were 
proud of their withdrawal from civi- 
lisation in the neighbouring town, 
where their very existence had been 
long forgotten. 

But such associations are by no 
means generally, or even often, 
made up of persons who hold any 
extraordinary views, or come to- 
gether for the indulgence of any 
freaks of sensualism or fantastic 
humour. The facility for isolation 
in such a country as America na- 
turally suggests and tempts to vo- 
luntary isolation. Many of the 
fraternities least known to society 
at large are perfectly harmless, in- 
offensive, honourable communities, 
made up of men who, out of a 
fellowship of disappointment or 
aspiration rather than of creed, are 
drawn together into a settlement 
isolated from civilisation and pro- 
gress all around. These for the 
most part attract no attention—are 
wholly unknown, indeed, to the 
public outside. The curiosity and 
observation which follow such ec- 
centric, positive, and comparative- 
ly influential associations as that 
of the Mormons, or that of the 
Shakers, never touch these small 
and purposeless unions. The vaées 
sacer who made the Brook-Farm 
enterprise immortal is wanting to 
them, as well perhaps as the high 
poetic purpose and the adorn- 
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ment of varied intellect and cul- 
ture, which would have rendered 
the Brook-Farm scheme interest- 
ing, even though Hawthorne had 
never enshrined it in romance. You 
may find in the United States a 
dozen or twenty such little settle- 
ments as this of which we are now 
speaking—too small and insignifi- 
cant even for Hepworth Dixon to 
think them worth study or descrip- 
tion. 

Such a little cluster of ten or a 
dozen men had settled some years 
ago in this valley by the lake. 
They had come there from some 
place farther eastward because there 
the land around them was becom- 
ing too thickly populated, and they 
fled before the coming of their 
kind. Wandering hither and thi- 
ther, far and wide, they had come 
at length upon this lonely plain 
within its rampart of mountains, 
quite out of the way, off the line 
of the steady westward march of 
civilisation. There they had set 
up their staff, and for some few 
years had had undisturbed quiet. 
But of late the mountain girdle 
had been discovered to be as rich 
in precious minerals as the zone of 
a sultana ; and in all the passes and 
gullies of the mountains, and along 
the beds of the mountain rivers, 
rough reckless explorers were soon 
swarming, and on the edges of the 
plain canvas towns were rising. A 
canvas town, it may be well to ex- 
plain, to some European readers 
at least, is a cluster of tents to 
cover and shelter the miners and 
squatters who have been attracted 
by some new-found riches in the 
earth. One tent has a bar, with 
perhaps a couple of flashy litho- 
graphs over it, and a few bottles 
and glasses; and this institution 
has a sign hung up outside pro- 
claiming it to be hotel, or restau- 
rant, or sample-room, as the case 
may be. The owner of another 
tent goes in for financial dealings, 
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and announces his canvas house 
as the bank or the exchange. An- 
other sets up a ‘grocery’ store, 
wherein he sells everything he can 
get together, from candies and 
canned oysters to bowie - knives 
and huge thigh-boots. In a can- 
vas town of considerable standing, 
large population, and bold social 
pretensions, may be seen a tent 
which displays half-a-dozen crino- 
lines swinging in the breeze, and 
has bright shawls and ribbons and 
women’s boots inside. But the 
canvas settlements at the feet of 
the mountains we are now de- 
scribing were very far as yet from 
this stage of civilisation. Not one 
solitary crinoline could have found 
a purchaser there. The ungracious 
Saints Senanus and Kevin of the 
Irish legends might have been 
happy there. No voice of wo- 
man would ever have disturbed 
the sacred stillness of their prayer- 
ful thoughts. 

Unwelcome indeed was the in- 
trusion of this form of active civi- 
lisation to the hermits by the lake. 
It became wearily apparent that 
they must endure a constantly in- 
creasing pressure of rough com- 
panionship, or pull up stakes and 
seek elsewhere a new home. Some 
of the hermits were now getting 
old, and shrank from farther wan- 
dering—were perhaps losing faith 
in the possibility of anywhere es- 
caping from their busy brother man. 
Some perhaps were losing faith in 
the dream of isolation altogether. 
There was therefore much hesi- 
tancy and delay; and meanwhile 
they began inevitably to get known 
among the new-comers, the mining 
folk. They were not misanthro- 
pists ; and they were able to render 
many good turns to the invading 
barbarians. They could always 
give medicine to any one who was 
sickly ; they could act as surgeons 
to a wounded or injured man ; 
they had plenty of gunpowder ; 
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they were not afraid of anything ; 
they acted sometimes as advisers 
and arbiters in disputes ; they had 
joined energetically in the expul- 
sion or other punishment of rob- 
bers, murderers, and suchlike evil- 
doers. They came to be respected 
among the barbarians ; and it was 
understood that they were to be 
treated with some consideration, 
and that their settlement was to 
be held sacred against all disturb- 
ance or molestation. 

Now in this little community of 
hermits, apparently about to be 
driven on to seek a new home, 
were two or three natives of Great 
Britain, two or three native Ame- 
ricans, a German, two Swedes, and 
a Wallachian Jew. No one knew 
or cared to know the real name of 
the other, or any of his antece- 
dents and history. It was under- 
stood that no allusion to the past 
or the outer world was to be made. 
If by chance any one of the fra- 
ternity should come to hear of any- 
thing going on in New York, or 
San Francisco, or Europe, he kept 
it to himself and said nothing of 
it. Sometimes it became neces- 
sary that one of the body should 
journey to the nearest large city 
to make purchases. When he did 
so, he avoided as far as he could 
hearing anything of what might be 
going on in the active world. If 
he did nevertheless hear anything, 
he bore with it and said nothing 
about it. They lived on game, on 
fish, on maize, and fruits which 
they had with infinite labour com- 
pelled the desert to grow abun- 
dantly. They lived in separate huts 
quite independently of each other, 
not even praying together. Some- 
times one of the body never for 
days interchanged a word with any 
of his fellows ; sometimes two or 
three would work or read together 
for a long succession of days. Each 
respected as far as possible the 
peculiarities and idiosyncrasies of 
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the others. The bond of union 
was the understanding that each 
considered himself absolutely cut 
off from the living world, and was 
striving to purify himself from 
earthly passion and _ selfishness, 
and to prepare his soul for the 
better life. 

The oldest man in this little 
brotherhood was a tall, lean, dry 
Scotchman—a man apparently of 
great scientific attainments, and 
who seemed to have travelled far 
over the earth’s surface. He was 
growing gray and shrivelled; had 
a hard thin face, lighted by gray 
eyes, which sometimes gleamed 
with a sparkle of humour. He 
was a mystic and a humorist at 
once; Swedenborg and Captain 
Lismahago in one. He believed 
that through a pure life of labour 
and unselfish devotion man would 
at last become perfect, absolutely 
impervious to temptation and to 
sin upon this earth ; and when the 
mood was on him and he could 
find listeners, he loved to expatiate 
upon this faith of his, and to ex- 
plain and illumine it by all manner 
of illustrations drawn from history 
and science, from the Scriptures 
and the open book of Nature. 
There was something wonderful 
now and then in the rich roll of 
his eloquence when the talking fit 
was on him, and in accents like 
those of a Chalmers, with gesticu- 
lation like that of a Guthrie, he 
poured out his argument for the 
new creed which ordered man to 
seek not merely perfection, but 
even immortality on this earth by 
the culture of the soil, by habitual 
seclusion, by absolute purity of 
body, by the conquest of the pas- 
sions and bitternesses of the heart. 

This man, though the eldest, 
was not the founder or pioneer of 
the little body of companions. The 
leader was younger in years and 
far less fixed in habits. Lately 
this founder of the society had 
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taken to long wanderings away 
from the place. He would disap- 
pear for weeks or months, so that 
his companions sometimes thought 
he would reappear among them no 
more. He always, however, did 
come back; and a certain quick 
energy and impetuousness of cha- 
racter enabled him to retain tacitly 
the kind of virtual leadership which 
he had held from the beginning. 
He never expounded any faith, or 
cared to listen to an exposition 
from the lips of others. He frank- 
ly told his fellows that there were 
times when he could not endure 
any companionship, and when he 
could not rest tranquilly in any 
place. He therefore commonly 
made any expeditions which were 
requisite for the benefit of the 
whole company. Expiation, rather 
than aspiration, seemed to be the 
impulse of his self-banishment from 
the world. 

One of the Swedes was a man 
of high culture, who had evidently 
at one time been in the military 
service. The death of his young 
wife in childbed long ago had so 
deeply affected him, that his friends 
believed his reason was touched. 
He wandered out to America, 
crossed the plains, fell in with the 
leader of this party on one of the 
latter's expeditions, and joined the 
settlement. The other Swede was 
a mere peasant, who had been en- 
ticed out to the Mormon commun- 
ity, became disgusted with it, and 
came at last to the scene and the 
people with whom we find him. 
The German had been a professor 
in a college in Baden. He got 
mixed up with the Baden revolu- 
tion, was severely wounded in the 
head, and escaped to the United 
States, where he was seized with a 
passion or craze for a new religion 
and new kind of life. ‘The Wal- 
lachian was little better than a re- 
ligious lunatic—at best, an extra- 
vagant and hyperbolical enthusiast. 
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The Americans, two of whom had 
been ministers of churches, be- 
longed to that class more com- 
mon in America than in any other 
country—the class of able, well- 
educated, and restless devotees of 
new ‘isms’ and crotchets—men 
who thirst always for a new theory 
to put into practice, with whom 
nothing is settled, and who, the 
moment they are stricken by any 
notion or conceit, however wild, 
clamour for a new school, a new 
religion, to give it expression. 
There is in America a constant 
collision, or at least contrast of two 
forces, which in great measure ex- 
plains the fact, so odd-looking to 
a stranger, that every little crotchet 
or craze gathers a little school or 
sect around it. Nowhere is there 
less reverence for authority, more 
audacity of freakish thought, than 
among certain classes in the United 
States; nowhere is there a more 
slow and solid conviction and 
conservatism than among others. 
There are small American towns, 
there are sects and churches in 
America, towns small or large, 
which are as rigorous as the in- 
fallible Pope himself could be in 
refusing to their members any per- 
sonal independence, any conceiv- 
able laxity from set and orthodox 
opinion. If you will start a new 
theory in one of these communi- 
ties, you must in self-defence en- 
deavour to cincture yourself by a 
seceding sect; and probably in 
the end you will find it more con- 
venient to betake yourself and your 
fellow-rebels into the seclusion and 
freedom of a voluntary exile. Thus 
had the American members of this 
little community been led to ad- 
here to it for the present. They 
had all the sense of dignity and 
complacent martyrdom which self- 
exile naturally gives ; and although 
their fellow-exiles were not up- 
holders of their special crotchet or 
of any other, yet they were free to 
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nurse and indulge their craze to 
the full, pending the longed-for 
time when they could induce a 
whole school to rally round it and 
force it on the world. None of 
the Americans had been very long 
residents of this little camp, and 
none was likely to cling to it even 
for its brief day. 

Three of the brotherhood have 
been described as natives of Great 
Britain. These were the founder, 
an Englishman; the elderly Scotch- 
man ; and an Englishman who had 
joined the group when they were 
on their search for this very valley, 
and had remained with them ever 
since. It should be said that some 
changes had taken place since 
then. The number had always 
been about the same; but nowa 
companion died, now one wan- 
dered away and did not return, 
making his way probably to the 
track of the regular emigrant trains, 
and so getting back to civilisation 
somewhere. Chance brought ac- 
cessions to the group to supply the 
vacant places. ‘The oldest mem- 
bers now in the body were the two 
Englishmen, the Scotchman, and 
the Swede. Of these, the second 
Englishman was the latest acces- 
sion. Each man was called but 
by one name—Alexander, Paul, 
John, and so on. 

The evening was beginning to 
set in on this beautiful scene, when 
the Scotchman, who was known 
among his fellows simply as Bro- 
ther Alexander, came out of his 
little hut, around which he had 
with wondrous labour and patience 
managed to cultivate a rich and 
glowing garden of flowers. He 
wore a long gray coat of some 
rough material, buttoned up to his 
chin despite the heat of the sea- 
son, and a broad-brimmed felt hat. 
He walked slowly along by the 
lake. On his way his eyes rested 
upon the second Englishman, who 
was lying on the ground under a 
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tree, reading a book. The two men 
interchanged a friendly greeting. 
Alexander stopped in his walk and 
the Englishman rose to his feet. 
These two men had perhaps more 
of social companionship between 
them than any other two in the 
eccentric family. 

The Englishman was dressed in 
a plain blue shirt or blouse, and 
wore high boots drawn up over his 
trousers, and a broad-leaved hat. 
He was dressed indeed like three 
out of four of the figures to be 
seen in a Western settlement. He 
was a tall man, finely made, with 
a certain quiet dignity about him. 
His face was handsome and noble, 
although worn and deeply lined. 
Exposure to sun and breeze had 
not affected in the least the re- 
markable whiteness of his broad 
forehead and his small hands. He 
wore a full beard, and except on 
his temples, which were growing 
bald, his hair curled thickly. His 
eyes had that oddly-combined ex- 
pression of dreaminess and rest- 
lessness in them which seems to 
be peculiar to the mystic or the 
hermit, and which to the ordinary 
or hasty observer is almost sure at 
first to suggest the idea of insanity. 
In all men who lead a life remark- 
ably diverging from the common- 
place, the eye soon comes to have 
something of this peculiar expres- 
sion. 

There was a singular and win- 
ning sweetness in the smile with 
which the Englishman, who was 
known in the community simply 
as John, welcomed the other. 

‘Always reading, John? Not 
got over your book-reading days 
yet, at your time of life! Alex- 
ander spoke with a good-humoured 
glance of affected anger. The Eng- 
lishman’s time of life was appar- 
ently under fifty. ‘What are ye 
poring over the day, man ?” 

‘I’ve been reading Sophocles, 
Alexander. Isn’t it good reading 
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‘Well, it’s not just that bad 
reading; it’s very good in fact. 
But I think a man ought to have 
done all his reading of books at 
thirty years of age. You don't 
learn anything out of books after 
that time. I daresay you'll have 
read the Ziectra and Antigone and 
all the rest of it many times over 
already.’ 

‘Several times. I think I know 
some of the plays almost by heart.’ 

‘Then what do you read them 
any more for?” 

‘How often have you sat for 
hours looking at that water and 
that sunset? Why do you look 
at them now ? 

‘Ah, lad, I have you there, 
though. The sun and the sky and 
the water never look the same 
twice over, nor the same for two 
mortal minutes. They always tell 
you something new, but your bonny 
Greek Antigone is always just the 
same.’ 

‘Not at all. I get new ideas 
from her every time.’ 

Alexander shook his head. 

‘ Books, at best, only bind one 
to the old world and the old flesh. 
They don’t set us free, and make 
us strong and self-reliant, as na- 
ture and thought do. But you are 
all the same, you young fellows.’ 

‘Why, you were talking of my 
advanced years just now.’ 

‘Advanced for book-studying, 
like a schoolboy, lad; young and 
frivolous, when compared with me 
or with Christian’ (the Swede). 
‘ The last time Paul was here’ (Paul 
was the founder of the community), 
‘what d’ye think I found him read- 
ing? Rousseau, man, Rousseau ! 
All the sentimentalities about Julie 
—was that her name? To think 
that mountains and lakes like you’ 
(Alexander jerked his head, to in- 
dicate more clearly the precise lo- 
cation of Switzerland) ‘ should turn 
out a Rousseau for their prophet. 
When’s Paul coming back ? 
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‘I don’t know,’ John replied, 
with something of the curt cold- 
ness of the British national manner 
now for the first time perceptible 
in him. The truth was, that Paul 
and he had but little association 
or intercourse. 

‘But he zs coming back ?” 

‘I presume so, Alexander.’ 

‘The place doesn’t seem quite 
itself without him, although there’s 
no arguing him into anything, or 
keeping him still for any time. 
Perhaps, with his clever head and 
his journeyings, he can find out 
where we are to go next; for I 
don’t see how we can remain here 
much longer, and I’m sore grieved 
for it. I’ve gotten to love this 
place, and that itself is a weakness, 
and a reason why I should leave 
it; for no place is more dumb than 
another, and all can help in teach- 
ing the grand lesson.’ 

‘I am sorry for the place,’ said 
the other. ‘I can’t help regretting 
it. I have grown to love it. I 
have had calm and happy years 
here. I begin to despond, and to 
doubt the use of trying new scenes 
any more’ 

‘Hush, man; ye mustn’t de- 
spond ever. The Lord is every- 
where, except only where the crowds 
are. Only the money-changers 
pollute the temple, and a pretty 
lot of money-changers we are hav- 
ing about us down yonder.’ And 
he glanced towards the canvas town 
on the edge of the plain. 

‘Well, Alexander, I wish they 
wouldn’t come and drive us out of 
this place; I don’t feel the spirit 
for new wanderings. I seem to 
have grown to be a part of this 
place. There was until lately such 
a splendid sense of seclusion and 
safety about it. I spent years, 
Alexander, in amonastery on Mount 
Athos ; I wandered through Asia 
in the dress of a Mussulman pil- 
grim; and I never felt the same 
sense of freedom from the intrusion 
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of the world that I have felt here. 
I begin to be afraid and to doubt ; 
it almost seems as if the world 
would never relax its hold upon 
us.’ 

Alexander shaded his eyes and 
gazed steadily towards the west. 
Out of the radiance of the sinking 
sun, as it seemed, two figures came 
riding rapidly, dark against the lus- 
trous and golden glow. 

‘Here’s the lad Paul coming 
home,’ he said. It was one of the 
ways of Alexander to treat John 
and Paul, and all others whose age 
did not much exceed fifty, as lads. 
He himself looked hardly more 
than fifty, but he had in reality 
passed his seventieth year. 

John looked in the same direc- 
tion. 

‘Yes, it is Paul,’ he said; and 
he turned as if to go to his hut. 

‘Who can this be that comes 
riding with him, I wonder?’ the 
old man asked. 

‘I don’t know, Alexander ; but 
whoever it is, you will welcome him 
more agreeably than I could, and 
I shall go in 

This little community, fleeing 
from human society, yet never re- 
fused temporary shelter, welcome, 
and hospitality to any wayfarer, 
even though he came utterly with- 
out recommendation. Paul had 
been the means of introducing to 
the brotherhood some of its best 
members, John included ; and any- 
body coming with him was there- 
fore sure to be received with hon- 
our and affection. 

But John turned away, and pre- 
sently disappeared within his log- 
cabin. 

Alexander looked after him curi- 
ously and rather sadly. He never 
could understand why John and 
Paul seemed always anxious to 
avoid each other. He loved them 
both, and they seemed to respect 
each other; yet they did not will- 
ingly associate or even meet. 
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Presently Paul and his compa- 
nion came galloping up ; and Paul, 
seeing Alexander, checked his stout 
little Mexican horse, and leaped to 
the ground. His companion, a 
dark-haired and handsome young 
man, also alighted, looking rather 
puzzled and anxious, as one who 
is not quite certain what he is to 
do next. If it were not rather a 
frivolous sort of comparison, one 
might say that a guest brought by 
a friend to the dinner-table of a 
host whom he has never seen be- 
fore, and in a country whose lan- 
guage he only imperfectly under- 
stands, might have worn on his face 
such an expression as that which 
was now seen on the countenance 
of Paul’s companion. 

‘Brother Alexander,’ said Paul 
(whom we have seen before in San 
Francisco), ‘ I have brought a friend 
with me for whom I ask your wel- 
come.’ 

Alexander made a bow which 
had in it a dignified and grand as- 
sociation of the finest days of so- 
ciety in Edinburgh, Auld Reekie, 
‘mine auld romantic town,’ and 
pressed the hand of the new- 
comer. 

‘Shall I introduce you,’ Paul 
asked, turning to the latter, ‘by 
your worldly, I mean your usual 
name? Here we only care for 
realities, not names. Every one 
calls himself what he will.’ 

‘My own name, by all means,’ 
the other replied with a bright 
smile. ‘It isn’t worth concealing, 
and I can’t readily invent any other. 
My name is Angelo Volney.’ 

‘Let us say Angelo for shortness,’ 
said Alexander cheerily. ‘ Well, 
Angelo, I give you a welcome, and 
we here haven’t much more to give. 
Paul has doubtless told you some- 
thing about us. Stay as long as ye 
like ; go when ye will. We will do 
all we can to make your stay toler- 
able, and to help and speed your 
going, if ye must go.’ 
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‘Is John anywhere near? asked 
Paul. 

‘John washeretwo moments ago; 
he is now in his home.’ 

‘Then I'll leave Angelo in your 
charge for a short time. He has 
come to see John, and I had bet- 
ter go in first and ask John to re- 
ceive him.’ 

Paul walked towards John’s hut, 
leaving Angelo with Alexander. 
The latter sounded a whistle, and 
one of the fraternity came and 
looked after the horses : each deni- 
zen of the place took his regular 
turn of such service. Then Alex- 
ander pointed out to Angelo the 
beauties and wonders of the scene, 
described the changes that had 
taken place there, and the sudden 
incursion of the mining population, 
and played in every respect the 
part of a courteous and genial host. 
But courtesy at that moment was 
almost thrown away upon Angelo 
Volney. The young man’s heart 
and mind were wholly engrossed 
by the wonderful nature of the situ- 
ation in which he found himself 
placed, and the possible results 
which might arise from it. The 
mystery of a life, nay, of many lives 
—at least involving directly the 
fate of many lives—had blind 
chance then thrown this into his 
power to solve? Since his child- 
hood he had been haunted by the 
overhanging presence of one mys- 
tery, oppressing, torturing, and be- 
wildering the lives of those then 
most near and dear to him. Lately 
this one same mystery had come 
to involve and enwrap another life 
—another fame dearer to him than 
any, than all. Could it be possible 
that Heaven, working apparently 
through the agency of a wild sight- 
less chance, had singled him out 
to bring back the lost, to restore to 
life the living dead, to explain the 
enigma which so deeply concerned 
the happiness of his benefactress, 
his heart-sister, and his love ? 
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Meanwhile Paul knocked at the 
door of John’s hut, and a deep 
sweet voice called out, ‘Come in ; 
and Paul entered. 

The occupant of the cottage was 
seated in the sunlight by the win- 
dow, still reading his Sophocles. 
The furniture of the hut consisted 
of a table, two chairs, a bed in a 
camp bedstead, and some neatly- 
carved wooden shelves, on which 
books were lying. 

John looked a little surprised at 
the appearance of his visitor, but 
at once arose, laid his book aside, 
and courteously offered him a chair. 

‘Thanks; I don’t need to sit 
down,’ the other replied rather cold- 
ly. ‘I have come on an unplea- 
sant errand—at least, one that will 
hardly earn me any thanks. I have 
brought you a visitor.’ 

The occupant of the hut looked 
surprised. 

‘A visitor to me—to me in par- 
ticular ?” 

‘To you, and you alone. One 
who knows you only by your world- 
ly name, and desires to see you.’ 

A flush came over John’s face, 
and his eyes flashed with moment- 
ary anger. But he controlled him- 
self, and said calmly, 

‘ You know that I will see no 
such visitor. You know, too, that 
no such person could have found 
me out unaided by you. Have 
you, then, betrayed me? If so, it 
was to no purpose. ‘Tell the emis- 
sary, whoever he may be, that his 
journey is for nothing. I'll not see 
him; and I don’t evenask whohe is.’ 

‘I have not betrayed you. He 
doesn’t even yet know where you 
are to be found ; and he is not an 
emissary from any one. Only the 
strangest chance brought him and 
me together, and he told me strange 
news, which I think you ought to 
hear.’ 

‘What news can afiect me any 
more?’ John asked with an impa- 
tient gesture. ‘Why do you tor- 
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ment me in this useless way? Do 
you think I can be dragged back 
to the world again? Do you—yow, 
of all men—want to help in urging 
me back? Am I never, to the end 
of my life, to have the security of 
peace ?” 

He sprang to his feet and walked 
impatiently up and down. 

‘I knew that you would blame 
me for bringing this on you,’ Paul 
calmly said ; ‘ but I felt that I must 
do it. Do, pray, do me justice. 
I am not likely to interfere need- 
lessly in what does not concern 
me. We have not been friends ; 
we can't be friends. There are 
memories which rise up between 
us and keep us apart. I look on 
you as the principal cause of the 
misery that fell on my sister’s whole 
existence. But if we can’t be 
friends, neither can we be enemies ; 
and you must know that I am in- 
capable of doing anything to give 
you needless pain. But I have 
thought this thing over, and I tell 
you again this man outside has 
some news for you which you ought 
to know.’ 

‘ Then tell it to me at once your- 
self, and be done with it. Perhaps 
I can guess it. If it be as I con- 
jecture, God knows I am sorry for 
it. I lament for a life ruined like 
my own, but I envy the early stroke 
of fate.’ 

‘You can’t guess it; you are 
wholly wrong.’ 
‘Tell me 

name—’ 

‘Not I. Let it come with its 
full effect from one who knows all 
that I don’t know. You must see 
this man !’ 

‘What is his name?” 

* You don’t know it. 
Angelo Volney.’ 

‘Is he sent by— 

‘He is sent by no one, except, 
as I firmly believe, by God ? 

The other stopped in his walk, 
and laid hishand on Paul's shoulder. 


then, in heaven's 


He is called 
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‘If you are distracting and tor- 
turing me uselessly,’ he said, in a 
deep stern voice, ‘then may God 
forgive you for inflicting wanton 
pain on one whose only prayer in 
life is to be allowed to repent the 
past in peace. You know me 
well; you know how I have been 
tormented between my hatred of 
the world, my dread of it, and yet 
all the old impulses and temptations 
of ambition. Deal fairly with me, 
Paul. We are not friends, I sup- 
pose. I am indeed the destroyer 
—the murderer, if you choose to 
have it so—of your sister ; but you 
know that I would have given my 
life to save her, and that I flung 
away every worldly prospect and 
hope for her. Don’t tempt and 
torture me for nothing. I have 
been expecting this or something 
like it. Some presentiment I can’t 
explain told me that this temptation 
was coming. Tell me, on your 
word, on your soul, is this meeting 
inevitable ?’ 


‘On my word, on my soul, I be- 
lieve you must meet this man, and 
that when you have heard what he 
has to tell you, you would curse 
any obstacle which could have held 


you back from hearing it. You 
must see him.’ 

‘Strange that there can be any- 
thing to be told which could affect 
me and my ways in life ’ John said 
irresolutely. ‘In one word, is it 
news of death? 

‘In one word, no.’ 

John turned away and again 
walked impatiently to and fro 
across the narrow floor—the bare 
earth that formed the floor—of the 
hut, hardly a broader surface than 
the lion’s cage gives to the rest- 
less impatient lion. At last he 
stopped, looked fixedly at Paul, 
and said : 

“You would not torment me idly. 
I can’t believe such a thing possi- 
ble of you. Ihave known no levity 
in you which could allow me to 
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think it. Bring in your new ac- 
quaintance ; I wé// see him !’ 

While the man called John was 
speaking these words, the strange 
look in his eyes which has been 
already mentioned became so re- 
markable, that any ordinary spec- 
tator might well have been excused 
for supposing that he saw before 
him a madman. When the words 
were finished, the speaker turned 
away and flung himself into his 
chair, and leaned his chin upon his 
hand. 

Paul left the hut without speak- 
ing. In a few moments its inmate 
heard footsteps at the door, and he 
rose to receive his scarcely welcome 
visitors. He stood in a calm and 
dignified attitude, hardly evincing 
now any emotion, even of curiosity, 
as the stranger entered, introduced 
by Paul. The latter said to Angelo 
Volney : 

‘ All that you want to say or to 
ask is to be said now and here. 
You remember the conditions and 
the pledge on which I have con- 
sented to bring you here. I leave 
you.’ 

And he left the hut, closing the 
door behind him. 

Angelo Volney saw before him 
a tall, dignified, and handsome 
man, whose rough garb and rugged 
surroundings could hardly keep any 
intelligent eye from recognising in 
him a cultivated and high-bred gen- 
tleman. The occupant of the hut 
bowed, handed a chair to his visitor, 
and looked at the latter with a pene- 
trating glance. But he did not open 
the conversation, and Angelo had 
to begin. 

‘Iam afraid I must appear a very 
unwelcome and intrusive visitor,’ 
he said. ‘ But I know I can justify 
my intrusion. I believe I have the 
honour of speaking to a gentleman 
who can at least help me to com- 
municate with—with Mr. Charles 
Grey Scarlett ? 

‘Your business will have to be 
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urgent and important indeed,’ the left to the life of seclusion he has 
other said, coldly and firmly, ‘to chosen for himself. Pray let us not 
justify a visit to one who desires, waste time or words. My name is 
above all things on earth, to be Charles Grey Scarlett.’ 
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ALONE amidst a garden’s fragrant mazes 
A maiden strays, herself the fairest flower ; 
Careless she stoops, and plucks some bright-eyed daisies 
To try her fate, and while away the hour. 
* He loves me,’ whispers she, as in her fingers 
She takes a petal, and then lets it fall— 
‘Loves me a little—madly’—here she lingers, 
But sighs with the last petal, ‘ Not at all— 
He loves me not at all!’ 


‘ Ah, cruel daisy ! hopeless thus to leave me,’ 
She cries, and treads the stalk beneath her feet. 
She takes another: ‘ Does my heart deceive me? 
Then, daisy, leave me to the sweet deceit ! 
He loves me—loves a little—loves me madly !’ 
Like flakes of snow the petals softly fall. 
Till one alone remains ; then very sadly 
She plucks the petal, sobbing, ‘ Not at all— 
He loves me not at all !’ 


Weep not, poor maiden! though thy life be lonely, 
Soon happier days may be for thee in store. 

Try one more daisy, one more daisy only ; 
The answer may be kinder—weep no more. 

‘He loves me ;’ and the tear-drops almost blind her, 
As with her tears the tiny petals fall. 

‘He loves thee !’ cries a well-known voice behind her— 
‘He loves thee madly—toves thee all in all— 

He loves thee all in all! 











MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST HALF 
CENTURY. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
1824-1826. 


Apout this period there were four 
remarkable violinists before the 
public, whom it was my privilege 
not only frequently to hear, but 
also to have been acquainted with— 
Francois Cramer and Mori, Spohr 
and Kiesewetter. There was a 
fifth, who was much esteemed and 
highly appreciated, Spagnioletti ; 
but as he was chiefly known as the 
leader of the King’s Theatre—or 
Opera—band, and not as a con- 
certo player, it is unnecessary more 
particularly to refer to him than to 
say that he was considered to be 
highly competent for the position he 
held, butto have had very little talent 
beyond it. It was vastly different, 
however, with his four contempo- 
raries already named. Francois Cra- 
mer, one of the most amiable men 
that ever lived, was the second son 
of William Cramer, to whom I have 
already referred.* Unlike his bro- 
ther, John Baptist, who had a de- 
cided aversion to the violin, and 
speedily gave it up for the piano- 
forte, Francois set himself with hearty 
goodwill at once to master the 
mechanical difficulties of that in- 
strument, and to fit himself for 
orchestral playing. So rapidly did 
he advance, that his father, who was 
as severe a master as he was an 
accomplished performer himself, 
deemed him to be competent for a 
place in the opera band, although 
he was scarcely seventeen years of 
age at the time of his appointment. 
* See ante, p. 454. 





Perseverance was the great cha- 
racteristic of the Cramers, but, by 
means of that invaluable faculty, 
a very few years elapsed be- 
fore he became principal second 
violin, under his father, not only 
at the Opera, but at the Ancient 
concerts and the musical festivals 
which were then beginning to be 
given at various provincial towns. 
In 1800 he succeeded his father as 
leader of the Ancient concerts, by 
the express wish of George ITI., and 
by the unanimous election of the 
directors, who consisted of noble- 
men, archbishops, and others of the 
highest distinction. He was like- 
wise engaged as one of the leaders 
of the Philharmonic Society’s con- 
certs, and had the honour of holding 
the same place, by immediate com- 
mand, at the coronation of George 
IV. Asan orchestral chef d’attaque, 
Francois Cramer was better known 
than as a concerto player, and it 
was but seldom, during a very long 
career, that he undertook the latter 
position. I had once the good for- 
tune to hear him play one of Mey- 
seder’s concertos, which he under- 
took at a very short notice for a 
brother ar/iste, who was prevented 
from appearing by sudden illness ; 
and although there was a compa- 
rative absence of brilliancy in his 
execution, it was neat and facile, 
and thoroughly compensated for by 
purity of tone. He continued, till 
within a very short time of hisdeath, 
in 1848, to perform the duties of 
his profession, pursuing them quite 
as much for the sake of relief from 
several mental trials as for that of 
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subsistence. He had set his affec- 
tions upon his second son, named 
after himself—a young man of the 
highest character and promise, who 
had passed through his academical 
career at Oxford, first as a chorister, 
and afterwards as a Bible clerk, at 
New College, with far greater suc- 
cess than might have been expect- 
ed, considering the few advant- 
ages he derived from the education 
then granted to that class of stu- 
dents. Scarcely, however, had he 
proceeded to his B.A. degree, and 
was looking forward to his ordina- 
tion—a chaplain’s appointment in 
the same college having been offer- 
ed him by the late Dr. Shuttleworth, 
the then warden, and afterwards, 
for the brief space of one year only, 
Bishop of Chichester—when the 
seeds of pulmonary consumption 
so rapidly developed themselves, 
that he did not live to be admitted 
into ‘holy orders,’ the hope of which 
had been as strong in his own breast 
as it had been in that of his father. 
The young Francois Cramer was a 
contemporary of my own, and my 
most intimate friend at Oxford ; 
and out of affectionate regard to 
his memory, as well as respect for 
his father, I cannot refrain from 
mentioning the chief cause of the 
latter remaining much later in his 
profession than is generally usual. 
It is not often that three players 
of such distinguished eminence as 
Mori, Spohr, and Kiesewetter—the 
three consummate contemporaries 
of Francois Cramer—are brought 
into such immediate contiguity and 
comparison as they individually and 
collectively manifested. Three more 
generous rivals have perhaps rarely 
existed ; for each had a just appre- 
ciation of the other’s talent, and 
never failed to express it. As I 
have often heard them do so, I can 
the more positively speak of a cha- 
racteristic unfortunately much more 
prevalent than rare amongst the 
members, not only of the musical, 
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but of many other professions. To 
determine which of the three had 
the precedence was impossible. 
Their style was essentially differ- 
ent, yet equally excellent. Mori 
was one of the most shining orna- 
ments of the great school of Viotti,* 
his natural gifts being both energe- 
tic and strong. Possessed ofa lively 
temperament, a keen sense, a just 
reliance on his own powers, and 
last, not least, an ardent love of 
his art, and an unrelaxing enthu- 
siasm, stimulated by a desire to 
reach and maintain, and indeed 
only to be satisfied with, the high- 
est rank, he backed all these qua- 
lities by industry and perseverance, 
bringing to the technical part of 
his profession also great requisites. 
‘His attitude had the grace of manly 
confidence. His bow-arm was bold, 
free, and commanding, and the tone 
he produced was eminently firm, 
full, and impressive. His execu- 
tion was alike marked by abundant 
force and fire, by extraordinary 
precision and prodigious facility.’ 
Notwithstanding, however, that 
Mori had all these qualifications, 
so much needed ‘to make a con- 
summate player, he either over- 
looked, or did not sufficiently ap- 
preciate, those nice points of finish, 
and those graces and delicacies of 
expression, which, like the setting 
of a jewel, give it a preciousness 
highly enhancing its original worth.’ 
Had he travelled abroad, the com- 
parative defects, which I have been 
compelled to mention, might have 
been in a great measure remedied, 
‘whilst, on account of the native 
vigour of his talent, there would 
have been but little apprehension 
of his manliness and fire being di- 
minished by refinement.’ 

Although of Italian parentage, 


* Giovanni Battista Viotti, a celebrated 
Piedmontese violinist, born May 23d, 1753, 
and died at I.ondon, March roth, 1824. See 
Fétis, Biographie Universelle des Musiciens, 
&c, tom, viii. pp. 360-364. 
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Mori was born in London in the 
year 1793, and from this cause he 
seemed to set himself up ‘as a sort 
of English champion upon his in- 
strument’—a determination which 
his numerous admirers were not 
slow to applaud—most unwisely, 
as I cannot but think. He there- 
fore persisted in staying at home 
to hold his own against all comers. 
This was undoubtedly ‘a gallant 
and chivalrous determination, alike 
honourable to himself and the 
country of his birth, because it 
proved to what an exalted pitch 
that country’—in spite of conti- 
nental depreciation—‘can rear such 
talent as he possessed.’ But it was 
scarcely fair to himself; ‘ for such 
talent as he enjoyed, and which 
shone forth so brilliantly in his 
style and execution, could but have 
received that enlargement which 
can only be attained by seeing 
cities and men abroad. Then he 
might have assimilated the great 
and the good from others, whilst 
softening some and exalting other 
features of his performance.’ Mori’s 
powers, towards the termination of 
his career, considerably failed. He 
had the folly to embark in a musical 
publishing business, which took 
away from him the invaluable 
opportunities and means for con- 
stant practice, without which no 
instrumentalist, however great he 
may be, can maintain either his 
position or his reputation. He 
also chiefly appeared, from this 
cause, at his own benefit concerts, 
one of which just before his 
death—which was comparatively 
sudden—he had announced with 
the bad taste of the programme 
being headed with the design of a 
death’s head and cross-bones, with 
the motto ‘ JZemento Mori’ under- 
neath. His death was indeed a 
practical and memorable illustra- 
tion of the uncertainty of human 
life, as also a proof of something 
even more objectionable than 
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vanity and folly. 
in the year 1842. 

If Mori’s idiosyncrasy ‘ disposed 
him towards all that was energetic, 
there were traces in his great con- 
temporary Spohr’s execution of a 
mind continually turning towards 
refinement, and deserting strength 
for polish.” This celebrated vio- 
linist’s tone was pure and delicate 
rather than remarkable for volume 
or richness. His taste was culti- 
vated to the highest degree, and 
his execution was so finished that 
it appeared to encroach in a mea- 
sure upon the vigour of his per- 
formance. But he was very far 
from being deficient in the neces- 
sary execution that constitutes a 
great violinist. The fact seemed 
to be, that this quality, which from 
its inherent preéminence is usual- 
ly distinguishable in most violin- 
players, was considered by Spohr 
to be of secondary importance, and 
was, on that account, rendered less 
discernible by the predominating 
influence of superior refinement. 
His delicacy was so exquisite that 
his force was diminished in com- 
parison. Although his bow-arm 
had not the nerve and command 
which were so exceedingly striking 
in Mori, he could yet sustain and 
protract his tones to a most extra- 
ordinary duration. His method of 
playing staccato passages was pecu- 
liar, and for the most part original, 
but the distances he frequently 
took—as if for the purpose of 
astonishing rather than gratifying 
his hearers— in passages of ex- 
tremely difficult execution, could 
not be said to be all consistent 
with the general character of his 
method. 

It was doubtless for this cause 
that Spohrwas by far the least popu- 
lar of the three violinists at this time 
before the public; for although he 
was undoubtedly in the very first 
rank of his profession and talent, 
especially as the founder of a 


This happened 
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purely legitimate school, the in- 
terest he excited was lower in 
degree than that which, both be- 
fore and since, has frequently at- 
tended the performance of players 
considerably below the standard he 
himself reached. Except in the in- 
stances already alluded to, Spohr 
did not condescend to astonish 
‘the ears of the groundlings,’ and 
so lost the approbation which ex- 
treme cultivation and polish will 
never create, simply because they 
transcend the judgment of ‘the 
million.” When Spohr was heard in 
Italy, the critics there—no mean 
or incompetent authorities—were 
loud in their praise, because his 
playing was enriched by a strict 
imitation of the effects of the hu- 
man voice. ‘They said he was 
the first singer on the violin that 
had ever appeared ;’ and they were 
right in thus according the highest 
praise that could be bestowed ; for, 
as it has been well said, ‘although 
instrumental music certainly raises 
emotions and passions, yet they are 
very faint and vague when com- 
pared with the full, deep, and defi- 
nite affections awakened by the 
human voice. The nearer an in- 
strument approaches the voice, the 
nearer is art to the attainment of 
its object; and the reverse of the 
proposition equally applies to sing- 
ers. The more they wander through 
the mazes of execution towards in- 
strumental effect, the farther they 
stray from the seat of their own 
dominion—the heart.’* 

Spohr, after many years of active 
occupation as a violin teacher and 
player, turned his attention almost 
exclusively to composition, and in 
this higher walk ofhis profession pro- 
duced works of a class so excellent 
in oratorio, operatic, and sympho- 
nic details, that they entitle him to 
be placed amongst the most illustri- 
ous ‘ masters,’ both of his own and 


* The Quarterly Magazine and Review, 
vol. iii, p. 325. 


other countries. It has been the 
fashion to decry Spohr in this coun- 
try, and to treat his works with 
something closely akin to contempt, 
because of Mendelssohn having 
caught the English taste in a higher 
degree, and in a great measure over- 
borne many others of his contempo- 
raries. It is not, however, in this 
portion of my ‘ Recollections’ that 
I shall speak of this eminent violin- 
ist as a composer, inasmuch as the 
time is approaching when reference 
at some length will have to be made 
to those sacred compositions which, 
being heard before those of Men- 
delssohn were produced, stamped 
him as a proficient in this depart- 
ment of his art. Spohr was a Ger- 
man by birth and education, and 
essentially so in manners. His cha- 
racter was as simple-minded as that 
of a child, and in such a nature as 
he was blessed with, jealousy of 
a rival found no place for exist- 
ence. Whilst he could appreciate, 
he could also allow that there is 
‘ample room and verge enough’ for 
the development of talent, by whom- 
soever possessed, or wherever mani- 
fested. 

I now come to the last of the 
three great violinists prominently 
before the English public at the 
time about which I am recording 
my ‘ reminiscences’ —Kiesewetter, * 
to whose violin-playing, if allowed 
to express any preference, I must 
confer the palm of superiority above 
that of Mori and Spohr. Although 
this truly celebrated and accom- 
plished Bavarian appeared in Lon- 
don in the year 1821, at a Philhar- 
monic concert, and at once esta- 


* Christopher Godfrey Kiesewetter, born 
at Anspach in Bavaria, September 24th, 
1777, died in London, September 24th, 1827, 
of pulmonary consumption, in great dis- 
tress, occasioned, M. Fétis says, by the ne- 
glect which a denial of his talent had caused, 
This is not the least, assuredly, of the many 
blunders that author has stereotyped in his 
otherwise very useful biographical dictionary. 
See Fétis, Biographie Universelle des Mu- 
sictens, tom. v, p. 28. 
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blished himself in the good opinion 
of those who truly understood in 
what musical preéminence consists, 
it was not my good fortune to hear 
him till about the end of 1824, when 
it was only too apparent to my 
ears that it could have been no 
wonder that his first performance 
was greeted ‘ with the very extrava- 
gance of approbation and applause,’ 
before an audience the major part 
of whom, then as now, consisted 
of professors, or persons most im- 
mediately connected with music. 
Kiesewetter’s command of his in- 
strument was so great that no single 
difficulty seemed to be beyond his 
accomplishment. On account of 
this facility ofexecution, he certainly 
was not unfrequently induced to 
carry his interpretation of intricate 
passages somewhat to excess. 

As an illustration ofmy meaning, I 
may relate an anecdote connected 
with the first occasion of my hearing 
him, ata rehearsal forthe Festi- 
val. The chorus, not being required 
at the time he was playing, were 
dispersed in all parts of the room. 
Near to the place where I had taken 
up my position sat an old and pecu- 
liarly narrow-minded specimen of 
the /audator temporis acti school. 
That old gentleman sat without giv- 
ing any indication of emotion or 
pleasure during the earlier parts of 
the motive, which the player was 
more calmly executing; but the 
moment he entered upon the de- 
velopment of a passage to which the 
legitimists of that day had applied 
the term of trickery, that was too 
much for the hearer. With an ex- 
pression of contempt, not easily to 
be forgotten, he literally jumped 
from his seat, and exclaiming, ‘I 
don’t want to have another shill- 
ing’s worth of such nonsense cut 
off! abruptly left the room, and 
could not be induced again, either 
at rehearsal or at the concerts, to 
sit out the performance. 

Notwithstanding the too frequent 
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resort on Kiesewetter’s part to su- 
perabundant and superfluous exag- 
geration, his tone was good, al- 
though a trifle more thin than that 
of either Mori or Spohr, for which 
his energy scarcely compensated. 
Indeed, that energy seemed at times 
to be scarcely within his control, 
whilst, owing chiefly to ill-health, he 
at times manifested so much irrita- 
bility that his intonation suffered 
because of it. Nothing, however, 
prevented orincapacitated him from 
mastering the most intricate and 
embarrassing difficulties of execu- 
tion. The rapidity and distinctness 
of his staccato playing were truly 
wonderful, and had he executed 
anything worthy of consideration, 
and refrained from the extravagant 
and often incongruous conceits of 
his own compositions, and presented 
anything that did not detract from 
his claims to genuine taste, or even 
derogate from the intense feeling of 
which he was possessed, and which 
were amongst the attributes of his 
musical character, he would have 
been entitled to the highest com- 
mendation that could have been 
accorded to him. Kiesewetter, how- 
ever, showed his real power when 
he undertook to lead a concert in- 
stead of playing a concerto. Un- 
like Mori, who was continually so 
full of boldness and impetuosity as 
almost entirely to overlook those 
nuances which the composer had 
distinctly marked in his score, and 
Spohr, who seemed to be wholly 
impassive, and content that he him- 
self and those under his direction 
should simply play the passages in- 
trusted to them, with no particular 
evidence of anything beyond me- 
chanism, Kiesewetter seemed to 
be always on the alert to bring out 
intended effects, and to be absorbed 
in the work he had in hand, with- 
out being at all occupied with a 
consciousness of the part he him- 
self had to perform. The complaint 
of him, both amongst players and 
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audiences, was indeed that he was 
too energetic, and that it required 
no little effort on his own part to 
restrain that impetuosity to which 
he gave such free course, whenever 
he was in the position of a soloist 
rather than in that of the leader of 
an orchestra. 

It is time, however, to pass from 
the ‘Recollections’ of these eminent 
instrumentalists, and to take notice 
of certain vocalists, male and fe- 
male, who were in the zenith of 
their well-established reputation 
between the years about which I 
am nowwriting. Foremost amongst 
these was the truly accomplished 
and amiable Madame Caradori- 
Allan, whom to know was a pri- 
vilege indeed, not merely during 
the period in which she so con- 
sistently and _ satisfactorily dis- 
charged the onerous duties of her 
profession, but in after-life also, 
when in retirement she manifested 
all the kindly feelings and polished 
taste of a truly well born and per- 
fectly educated gentlewoman. I 
say this of Madame Caradori-Allan 
once for all, because I had the 
privilege of her friendship from the 
year about which I am writing to 
the day of her decease, when she 
fell a victim to one of the most 
cruel diseases which can befall a hu- 
man being—cancer in the tongue— 
with no relative near her to soothe 
her dying hours. Her husband, 
also one of the most amiable and 
kind-hearted of men, had died a 
year or two previously, and her son 
—an only child, unhappily estrang- 
ed from both his parents for many 
years — was not within reach of 
England to be present at that 


* Last scene of all, 
That ends this life's eventful history,’ 


She had, however, the satisfac- 
tion of constantly seeing her old, 
tried, and truly valued friend, Sir 
George Smart, who ministered with 
his usual kindness, not to her 
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necessities—for both she and her 
husband had been frugal and care- 
ful for the future during her de- 
servedly popular career—but to her 
personal comfort, cheering her with 
reminiscences of the past, and also 
affording her those consolations 
which his own firmly established 
religious faith so well fitted him to 
afford.* 

Madame Caradori-Allan was not 
originally educated with a view to 
the adoption of the musical pro- 
fession as a means of livelihood. 
She was the daughter of Baron de 
Munck, a native of Alsace, and a 
colonel in the French army. To 
her mother, who was an excellent 
musician, and of Russian extrac- 
tion, she entirely owed her educa- 
tion, without the aid of masters or 
any other auxiliaries. At the death 
of her father, owing to the total 
failure of every pecuniary resource, 
she found herself compelled to turn 
her musical acquirements to the 
improvement of her own means, 
and assisting those of her mother, 
whose maiden name—Caradori— 
she assumed. She herself was born 
in the Casa Patalini, Milan, in the 
year 1800. That she entered very 
early upon the duties of her a- 
dopted profession may be clearly 
ascertained from the fact that she 
made her first appearance at the 
King’s Theatre in London, and 
indeed on any stage, January 12th, 
1822, as Cherubino in Mozart's 
Nozze di Figaro, at three days’ 
notice ; and, notwithstanding this 
part is amongst the most hazardous 
an actress can encounter, she suc- 
ceeded perfectly, and at once ob- 
tained a popularity which never 
for an instant declined throughout 
her whole career. Of her début it 
was said, that ‘Madame Caradori 
possessed so perfectly every quali- 
fication of a singer, considered 
without reference to the place in 


* Madame Caradori-Allan died at Surbi- 
ton, October 15th, 1865, 
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which she had to appear, that in 
a theatre requiring less physical 
power she would probably have 
been found faultless. This defi- 
ciency, however, did not prevent 
her from being correctly estimated 
as a valuable acquisition to the 
theatre; and with those whose 
object it was to be pleased rather 
than astonished, Caradori became 
a leading favourite. The mellow 
sweetness of her voice, so soft, so 
touching, was united with the truest 
expression of the feeling of what 
she sang, nor did she ever sing 
without calling forth emotions at 
once tender and powerful in all 
who heard her. If Caradori’s sing- 
ing possessed thus much interest, 
her acting had no less, perhaps 
rather from its unassuming grace 
and elegance than from more de- 
cided characteristics. Her con- 
ception of [the] character was just, 
and her performance always in 
keeping. She never offended, and 
very rarely failed to please. Her 
natural talents were aided by a 
knowledge derived from the care- 
ful study of her art, which ap- 
peared in the judicious conduct of 
her voice, and her choice and 
elegant style of execution. Cara- 
dori, independently of her musical 
knowledge, is a very accomplished 
woman; she speaks and writes 
German, French, Italian, and Eng- 
lish perfectly well, and draws most 
beautifully. It is comprising a 
great deal in a few words to say, 
that Caradori’s public excellences 
are only exceeded by the virtues of 
her private life.’** My own impres- 
sions of this irreproachable prima 
donna are exactly in accord with 
the above warmly expressed opin- 
ions. Her ‘voice was not one of 
those of such extensive volume 
that it filled the ear with its tone, 
and commanded admiration, as it 
were, by its force; neither could 

* See Ebers’ Seven Years of the King's 
Theatre, pp. 144-5. 


it be called thin ; but it had a sort 
of middle power, whilst its quality 
was sweet, pure, and delicate. It 
was probably owing to this, that 
she pleased even more in the or- 
chestra than on the operatic stage ; 
for it was in the nearer approxima- 
tion of the chamber that her per- 
fections were all to be apprehended 
—extreme delicacy both in con- 
ception and execution being the 
peculiar and capital property of 
Madame Caradori’s singing. Her 
intonation was far more correct 
than usually appertained to the per- 
formers of the King’s Theatre. In 
point of conception Madame Cara- 
dori tempered the warmth of Italian 
sensibility with a chastity that was 
all but English, and whilst her own 
countrymen esteemed her more 
cold than competes with their fiery 
temperament, the English were 
delighted with the sweet and ele- 
gant, but obviously restricted, man- 
ner to which she at all times ad- 
hered. It was this quality perhaps 
that rendered her English singing 
more like that of a native than the 
execution of most foreigners. She 
had married,’ soon after the estab- 
lishment of her successful position 
had been obtained, Mr. Allan, the 
secretary of the King’s Theatre,* 
and ‘thus her acquaintance with the 
English language, which she wrote 
and spoke like a native, was pro- 
bably facilitated.’ 

But to return to Madame Cara- 
dori’s musical and professional 
qualifications, than which no one 
that I have ever met with possessed 
higher. ‘ Her execution was facile, 
neat, and polished in a very high 
degree. Indeed this was reckoned 
amongst the chief of her vocal ac- 
complishments. The same chaste 
elegance that pervaded the rest of 
her performances was found to 
govern her display of ornament. 
If she never astonished, she was 
always gracefully pleasing. Theem- 

* In August 1823. 
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bellishments she appended never 
seemed to be extravagant. If they 
seldom surprised, they were never 
without their effect, because they 
were never common. They were, 
in fact, the offspring of the delicate 
fancy and calm judgment which 
cast so polished an air over all the 
demeanours of this elegant and 
accomplished lady.’* Asa musician 
Madame Caradori-Allan could but 
be classed in the highest rank. Not 
only could she sing and play any 
music with the utmost ease and 
accuracy ‘at first sight,’ but she 
could read a full orchestral score 
with the utmost facility—no very 
easy task to perform—and farther, 
whenever needful, could herself 
supply the orchestration of any 
composition she was desirous of 
having thus accompanied. She 
could also transpose into any key, 
at a moment’s notice, any song 
that she had to sing, and ac- 
commodate herself to difficulties, 
whether unforeseen or otherwise, 
that might suddenly or unex- 
pectedly turn up. Her manner of 
making herself acquainted with the 
music she had to perform was not 
to rely upon a pianist, who drilled 
into her ear, note by note, the pas- 
sages she had to sing—which was 
the case with Pasta, Grisi, and a 
host of other prima donnas, who 
rose to celebrity—but she took the 
score at once in hand, and read off 
from it not only her own imme- 
diate line, but every point of the 
accompaniment, so that she was 
at once au fait, whatever resources 
might be demanded of her powers. 
In some measure this faculty might 
have been a gift, but it never could 
have reached the excellence which 
Madame Caradori-Allan obtained 
and matured, unless she had been 
thoroughly trained according to the 
strictest rules of musical science 
and theory. 


* The Quarterly Musical Magaaine and 
Review, vol, vii. pp. 348-9. 
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But with all these qualities, as is 
invariably the case with every really 
gifted genius, Madame Caradon- 
Allan was always simple and unaf- 
fected, never pretending to the 
possession of powers which, she was 
well aware, she did not possess. 
No one, indeed, was more ready 
than she herself to admit that ‘ the 
grand style,’ which depends almost 
wholly upon energy—or rather im- 
pulse—of character, was not her 
forte. To be lost in the passion 
of the character of the song, and to 
think of nothing else’—to be the 
creature for the time and not a mere 
representative thereof—‘ to deliver 
up all the feelings and all the facul- 
ties’-—to be absorbed and, as it were, 
to be transmuted into the very be- 
ing (as Malibran and Viardot after- 
wards were) requires a tempera- 
ment as fearless as it is command- 
ing—a mind which, ifnot absolutely 
conscious of its own force, is yet 
so free from all selfish considera- 
tions, so wholly possessed and in- 
flamed with the love of art, as be- 
longs only to the enthusiasm of 
high feeling. Such a creature assur- 
edly Madame Caradori-Allan was 
not. She was rather of that nature 
which charms by simplicity and 
elegance, and seldom fails to ac- 
company a truly feminine disposi- 
tion. Madame Caradori-Allan was 
indeed one of those pure and bright 
characters who frequently rise to 
dignify a profession which is much 
too often—most untruthfully and 
cruelly — stigmatised by accusa- 
tions of exceptions to virtuous con- 
duct than by such qualities as 
necessarily pertain to its exercise, 
and concerning which, if open to 
proof indeed, it would be well to 
remember the admonition, ‘ He that 
is without sin, let him cast the first 
stone.’ Her manners were most 
amiable in private life, and she had 
her reward in the estimation that 
awaited her wherever she appeared, 
and in the friendship of persons in 
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the first condition of society. In the 
discharge of her professional duties, 
Madame Caradori-Allan invariably 
showed her willingness to aid the 
interests of the theatre, or of the 
bénéficiaires for whom she had to 
sing, by readily undertaking any part 
inferior to her professional claims, 
which she might well have refused ; 
and her not doing so afforded a 
striking contrast to the conduct of 
others, not only during the period 
of her own immediate career, but, 
in not a few instances, even up to 
the present time. 

In introducing the subject of 
Velluti’s appearance, I may adopt 
indeed the language of the Earl of 
Mount Edgcumbe, and say, ‘ Ihave 
now to record an event which ex- 
cited great curiosity in the musical 
world, and for a time was of con- 
siderable advantage to the theatre’ 
(the Opera- House) ‘closing its 
season with great éc/at—the arrival 
of a male soprano singer, the only 
one left on the Italian stage, who 
had for many years, perhaps only 
from having no rival in his line, 
been looked upon as the best singer 
in his country.* This remarkable 
man was born at Monterone, in the 
marshes of Ancona, in 1781, and 
commenced his dramatic career at 
Rome in 1805, and ever afterwards 
excited the highest enthusiasm 
wherever he appeared in various 
continental cities, and especially in 
those of his native country. From 
Rome he went to Naples, where he 
remained five years at the San Carlo 
Theatre, and then proceeded to the 
Scala at Milan, where he became 
acquainted with Rossini. Upon 
the manner in which he sang a 
cavatina in that ‘master’s’ Aureliano 
in Palmira, it was said his future 
stylewasdetermined.t Ananecdote 
from Stendthall’s Life of Rossini 


* The Earl of Mount Edgcumbe’s J/usi- 
cal Reminiscences, &c, pp. 150-1. 

+ Ebers’ Seven Years of the King’s Thea- 
tre, p. 262, 
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concerning this acquaintanceship 
is, I think, worth recording. ‘ Vel- 
luti, then in the flower of his youth 
and talents, and one of the hand- 
somest men of his time, had no 
small share of vanity, and was fond 
of displaying and abusing the 
powers of voice with which nature 
had gifted him. Before Rossini had 
an opportunity of hearing this great 
singer, he had written a cavatina’ 
(the one above named) ‘for the 
character he was to perform. At 
the first rehearsal, Velluti began to 
sing, and Rossini was struck with 
admiration. At the second rehear- 
sal, Velluti began to show his 
powers in gracing (forire). Ros- 
sini found the effect produced just 
and admirable, and highly applaud- 
ed the performance. At the third 
rehearsal the simplicity of the “can- 
tilena” was entirely lost amongst 
the luxuriancy of the ornaments. 

* At last the great day of the first 
performance arrived. The cavatina 
and the whole character sustained 
by Velluti were received with furore; 
but scarcely did Rossini know what 
Velluti was singing. It was no long- 
er the music he had composed. Still 
the song was full of beauty, and 
succeeded with the public to ad- 
miration. The pride of the young 
composer was not a little wounded. 
His opera fell, and it was the so- 
prano alone who had any success. 
The ardent mind of Rossini at once 
perceived all the advantage that 
might be taken of such an event. 
Not a single suggestion was lost 
upon him. “It was by a lucky 
chance,” we may suppose him to 
have said to himself, “ that Velluti 
discovered he had a taste of his 
own ; but who will say that in the 
next theatre for which I compose ! 
may not find some other singer 
who, with as great a flexibility of 
voice and an equal rage for orna- 
ments, may so spoil my music, as 
not only to render it contemptible 
to myself, but tiresome to the pub- 
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lic? The dangerto which my poor 
music is exposed is still more immi- 
nent when I reflect upon the great 
number of different schools for song 
that exist in Italy. The theatres are 
filled with performers who have 
learned music from some poor pro- 
vincial professor. This mode of 
singing violin concertos and varia- 
tions without end tends to destroy 
not only the talent of the singer, 
but also to vitiate the taste of the 
public. Every singer will make a 
point of imitating Velluti, without 
calculating upon the relative com- 
pass of his voice. We shall see no 
moresimple ‘cantilenas’; they would 
appear cold and tasteless.* Every- 
thing is about to undergo a change, 
even to the nature of the voice. 
Once accustomed to embellish, to 
overload the ‘ cantilena’ with high- 
wrought ornaments, and to stifle 
the works of the composer, they 
will soon discover that they have 
lost the habit of sustaining the 
voice and expanding the tones, and 
consequently the power of execut- 
ing large movements. I must there- 
fore lose no time in changing the 
system I have followed heretofore. 
I am not myself ignorant of sing- 
ing—all the world allowsme a talent 
this way. My embellishments shall 
be in good taste; for I shall at 
once be able to discover where my 
singers are strong, and where de- 
fective ; and I will write nothing for 
them but what they can execute. 
My mind is made up. I will not 
leave them room for a single appog- 
giatura. These ornaments, this me- 


* Was not this imaginary reasoning of 
Rossini little else than prophetic ? Certainly 
the time anticipated has arrived, so that it 
would be indeed a real blessing to hear a 
true specimen of pure and sustained ‘ canti- 
lena.’ If Rossini did determine to write all 
the embellishments that he deemed to be 
needful in the interpretation of his music, he 
lived to see the day when scarcely a passage 
was delivered as he had written it, and had 
to lament the progress of that vile taste 
which he undoubtedly did all in his power 
to prevent, 
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thod of charming every ear, shall 
form an integral part of my song, 
and shall be all written down in 
my score.” ”* 

At Milan, Velluti was the idol of 
the people. So great indeed was 
his popularity, that it was reported 
that ‘a Milanese gentleman, who 
had a rich uncle who was ill, met a 
friend in the street, and being asked 
where he was going, answered, “To 
the Scala, to be sure.” “How!” 
said his friend ; “ your uncle is dy- 
ing.” “Yes, indeed,” was the re- 
ply ; “ but Velluti sings to-night!” ’f 
At Vienna, the place of his next 
engagement, he was crowned, me- 
dallised, and recorded in immortal 
verse.t Having remained two years 
in the Austrian capital, he went to 
Venice, where he sang in the Thea- 
tro San Benedetto with Catalani. 

After making the tour of all the 
principal Italian and German thea- 
tres, Velluti arrived at Paris, where 
the musical taste was not prepared 
for him. Rossini being at this time 
(A.D. 1825) engaged at Les Italiens, 
Velluti did not enter into his plans; 
and having made no engagement 
there, he came over to England, 
without any invitation, but strong- 
ly recommended by Lord Burgh- 
ersh§ and other people of distinc- 
tion abroad. He brought letters 
to many persons of rank here, by 
all of whom he was noticed in 


* Stendthall's Life of Rossini, quoted in 
The Quarterly Musical Magazine and Re- 
view, vol, vi. pp. 5-6. 

+ Ebers’ Seven Years of the King's Thea- 
fre, p. 203. 

+ A medal struck about this time, in Vel- 
luti's honour, bore the following inscrip- 
tion : 

‘Grande se il Duce simuli 

Che Roma insulta e freme 

Dolce se imiti i palpiti 

D' un tristo cor che geme, 

Adria de schietta laude 

Sommo cantor ! t’ applaude,’ 
The Quarterly Magazine and Review, vol, 
vii. p. 268. 

§ Afterwards Earl of Westmoreland, He 
had been British ambassador at Vienna, 
where he was well known as a Funatico per 
da musica. 
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the most handsome and flattering 
manner, and received most decided 
support from them on his début.* 
Velluti’s first reception at con- 
certs is reported by the Earl of 
Mount Edgcumbe to have been 
‘far from favourable ; and the scur- 
rilous abuse lavished on him before 
he was heard cruel and illiberal. 
It was not till after long delibera- 
tion, much persuasion, and assur- 
ances of support, that the manager’ 
(Mr. Ebers, of his Majesty’s Thea- 
tre) ‘ventured to engage him for 
the remainder of the season. Even 
then, such was the popular preju- 
dice and general cry raised against 
him, that unusual precautions were 
deemed necessary to secure a some- 
what partial audience, and prevent 
his being driven from the stage on 
his very first entry upon it, which 
seemed to be a predetermined mea- 
sure. At length the first appear- 
ance of Signor Velluti was an- 
nounced to take place on an un- 
usual night, for his own benefit, 
granted him, it was said, on ac- 
count of the great trouble he had 
taken (to use a theatrical phrase) 
in getting up the new opera; which, 
indeed, was true. As he had a 
perfect knowledge of the stage, he 
entirely directed all the perform- 
ances in which he took a part. At 
the moment when he was expected 
to appear, the most profound si- 
lence reigned in one of the most 
crowded audiences I ever saw, 
broken on his advancing by loud 
applauses of encouragement. The 
first note he uttered gave a shock 
of surprise, almost of disgust, to 
inexperienced ears; but his per- 
formance was listened to with at- 
tention and great applause through- 
out, with but few audible expres- 
sions of disapprobation, speedily 
suppressed. The opera he had 
chosen for his début was J// Croc- 
cato in Egito, by a German com- 


* Ebers’ Seven Years of the King's Thea- 
‘re, p. 264. 
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poser named Meyerbeer, till then 
totally unknown in this country, 
The music was quite of the new 
school,* but not copied from its 
founder Rossini. It was original, 
odd, flighty, and might even be 
termed fantastic, but at times beau- 
tiful. Here and there most de- 
lightful melodies and harmonies 
occurred ; but it was unequal. So- 
los were as rare as in all the mo- 
dern operas; but the numerous 
concerted pieces much shorter and 
far less noisy than Rossini’s, con- 
sisting chiefly of duets and terzet- 
tos, with but few choruses, and 
no overwhelming accompaniment. 
Indeed, Meyerbeer has rather gone 
into the contrary extreme, the in- 
strumental part being frequently so 
slight as to be almost meagre, while 
he has sought to produce new and 
striking effects from the voices 
alone.’t 


* What would the Earl of Mount Edg- 
cumbe have said had he lived to hear Meyer- 
beer’'s improvement upon this school, as 
afterwards more fully developed in the Ro- 
berto, the Huguenots, &c, ? 

+ The Earl of Mount Edgcumbe's A/usi- 
cal Reminiscences, pp. 150-154. It may 
not be uninteresting to record here a few 
observations contained in an elaborate criti- 
cism in the Quarterly Musical Magazine 
and Review, of the same year (1825), vol. 
vii. pp. 373, 374, and 369, concerning this 
great ‘master:’ ‘The name of Giacomo 
Meyerbeer has risen upon the English pub- 
lic even more suddenly than that of Carl 
Maria von Weber, his contemporary and fel- 
low-student. The son of a rich banker, of 
the Jewish religion, and an amateur, his suc- 
cess is perhaps not so surprising as the de- 
votion of his time to the study and practice 
of composition. But his impulse is that 
forcible attraction which men call genius, 
and whether the organ of music be consider- 
ably developed—as we are led to conclude 
from the portrait of his handsome and in- 
telligent countenance prefixed to the score 
—or whether any early and accidental cause, 
such as directed Sir Joshua Reynolds to 
painting, determined his course towards mu- 
sic, it is clear both that his faculties were 
capable and his attention drawn to the exer- 
cise of the art at that almost infantine period 
of existence, which has very commonly 
marked the dawn of great musical talent. 
Little was known of his fame or his merit 
when // Croccato in Egito was performed at 
the King’s Theatre. The foreign journals 
had indeed rung forth his praises, and a par- 
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It did not fall to my lot to be 
present on the occasion of Velluti’s 
début at the King’s Theatre ; but I 
had the pleasure of hearing and 
seeing him once during the sea- 
son, and well remember that he 
was of a tall and slender figure ; 
that his features were handsome, 
and his eyes dark and brilliant ; 
and that the moment he began to 
sing his features lighted up, so as 
clearly to indicate the sentiments 
to which he was about to give ex- 
pression. The delicacy and finish 
of his method were indeed exqui- 
site, resulting unquestionably from 
a truly intelligent apprehension, 
most skilful management, and in- 
tense practice. The quality of his 
tone was that of the male counter- 
tenor, and was somewhat unequal 
in a portion — particularly in the 
middle—of his register, which ex- 
tended from A on the upper line of 
the bass clef to A above the treble 
staff—just two octaves ; the upper 
part of the compass, from C to G, 
when I heard him, being most clear 
and resonant. Upon a lengthened 
note he would hold for a consider- 
able time without taking breath, 
ringing it, so to speak, with in- 
creasing and diminished power, 
so as to resemble the tone of a 
bell, which, in all probability, ac- 
counted for the term used by the 
Italians, that he had a de/ metallo 
di voce. His lower tones, which 
resembled those of the female con- 
tralto, were well cultivated, and 
would have been equal to his up- 


ticular account of his reception at Trieste, 
where he was attended from the theatre, on 
the night of the first representation of his 
opera, by a vast concourse of people, in- 
vited to the casino, and crowned, had been 
printed, Meyerbeer must be classed with 
florid writers ; but at the same time he has 
mingled the portion of ornament with so 
much of what is much more sound, that one 
of the strongest reasons for which we com- 
1end him is, that he obviously aims at mode- 
rating the rage for execution, and shows a 
taste for purer means of expression, without 
a particle of affectation or extravagance.’ 
VOL, VIII. 
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per notes, had they not wanted 
the power which, by contrast with 
tenors and basses, is always strong- 
ly anticipated by the hearer. Of his 
acting, the same judicious critic, 
to whom I have already had the 
privilege of referring,* most truly 
observed, ‘As an actor, Velluti is 
scarcely less to be admired than 
as a singer. His entrata in // 
Croccato was magnificent.t His 
movements were as measured as 
those of John Kemble, for in- 
stance, or of Young. He had the 
expressive turn of the hand and 
elevation of the arm which are 
peculiar to the Opera stage, and 
the carriage of his head was ex- 
tremely dignified. It was only 
when muscular force was required 
that his physical powers did not 
second his conceptions. Here his 
action was often too graceful to 
consist with vigour ; but all he did 
was stamped with the impress of 
mind.’ So thoroughly do my own 
* Recollections’ accord with this 
tribute to Velluti’s acting powers, 


‘that I readily and gratefully adopt 


it. 

It is pleasant to be able to re- 
cord that ‘the favourable recep- 
tion of Velluti on his first night 
completely put an end to any ef- 
fective opposition ; and the uneasi- 
ness he had sustained in conse- 
quence of the attacks made upon 
him, and to which his susceptible 
temperament rendered him pecu- 
liarly open, was compensated by 
the numerous testimonies he re- 
ceived of support and regard. He 
received many handsome presents, 
not a few of which came anony- 
mously or under evidently assumed 
names. These marks of attention 
were encouraging to a man who 
had suffered no little from the 

* See above, pp. 302, 309, 446, and 513. 

+ Mr. Ebers (Seven Years of the King 
Theatre, p. 267) also says, ‘ Velluti’s de- 
meanour on entering the stage is at once 
graceful and dignified ; he was in look and 
action the son of chivalry he represented, 

XX 
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exertions made to prevent his ap- 
pearance. It is agreeable to be 
able to say that, high as Velluti 
stood with the public, his profes- 
sional excellence fell short of the 
goodness of his private character. 
As a man of kind and benevolent 
disposition, and equally gentle- 
manly feeling and deportment, he 
was known to many, who duly ap- 
preciated and respected him. His 
private habits were of the most 
simple and inoffensive kind. He 
never failed to interest those with 
whom he associated, amongst 
whom the apparent melancholy of 
his disposition was exchanged for 
a lively and almost playful exuber- 
ance of good humour—a feature 
of character not unusual with per- 
sons of much sensibility.’* 

Velluti was reéngaged for the 
season of 1826 ata salary of 2300/.; 
but the favour towards him had 
sensibly declined, and in his se- 
cond opera, Zebaldo e Ssolina, by 
Morlacchi, which he considered 
his chef-d’euvre, he was much less 
admired than in Meyerbeer’s //7 
Croccato. For his last benefit he 

* See Ebers’? Seven Yea 


rs of the King's 
Theatre, pp, 270-1. 
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brought out Rossini’s Aureliano in 
Palmira, the only opera of that 
composer he would ever sing,* but 
he made scarcely any impression in 
it. At the end of the season of 
1826 he returned to the Continent, 
but little or nothing was heard of 
him afterwards, although he was 
induced to reappear in London in 
1829, where, his voice having mate- 
rially decayed, he obtained no en- 
gagement of any kind. After this 
failure he settled in Italy, and died 
on the rst of February 1861 at the 
age of eighty years.t— He was the 
last male soprano heard in this 
country, or likely ever again to be 
heard ; but, to all intents and pur- 
poses, the Earl of Mount Edg- 
cumbe was not far wrong when he 
asserted that ‘to the old he brought 
back some pleasing recollections ; 
others, to whom his voice was new, 
became reconciled to it and sen- 
sible of its merits; whilst many 
declared that to the last his tones 
gave them more pain than plea- 
sure.’t 

* See the Earl of Mount o_o 
Musical Reminiscences, pp. 157- 

+ Fétis, Biographie Uniz "er. Les des Mu- 


Sictens Ke, tom, vill, p. 316. 
Ps Mus sical Reminiscences, p. 156, 





OUR DREAM-LIFE. 


—_———— 


‘ To sleep,’ and therein ‘ perchance 
to dream,’ fills up so large a space 
in our world-life, that a considera- 
tion of this accident of sleep may 
perhaps not unworthily occupy a 
little of our waking thoughts. 

We have no intention to plunge 
into the vexed question of what 
our dreams proceed from, whence 
they come, or whither they go ; nor 
have we much to say on the bold 
theory which has been put forward, 
that our spirits are in this life so 
wholly capable of dissociation from 
our bodies that, while the latter lie 
powerless under the influence of 
their necessary sleep, the former, 
unfettered by their material tene- 
ments, make use of their emanci- 
pation to wander about and to in- 
dulge in a society of their own. 
Only on this theory would we say 
thus much, that, ifit be so, some of 
our emancipated spirits must have 
very queer tastes, if we may judge 
from the dreams told by our friends 
or experienced by ourselves ; and 
we would fain give our familiars 
credit for a better appreciation of 
what, in waking hours, we deem 
worthy of our society than they 
would seem to show, if, voluntarily 
and of free will, they so frequently 
plunge themselves into scenes ap- 
parently so uncongenial and among 
associates so unpleasant. There 
is no greater argument, however, 
against this theory than is to be 
found in the fact that people, as a 
rule, never dream of those they 
love or care for—quite the reverse ; 
our dream-life is spent among those 
whose very existence is to us a mat- 
ter of indifference—people whom 
we have perhaps just seen once, 


whom we know by sight alone, or 
perhaps only by name—among un- 
interesting prosy details of daily 
life in dull stupid places, and, in 
fact, amongst all the surroundings 
that our spirits, unless they be of 
the deceiving character that filled 
the breast of the prophet when he 
made himself horns of iron, would 
but little choose willingly to seek. 
Let us add this, however, that if 
the spirit thus set free is independ- 
ent, it is also responsible ; and as 
we are told that at the great Tri- 
bunal to which we are all hasten- 
ing we shall have to answer for 
our thoughts as well as our deeds, 
how shall we fare as regards the 
would-be deeds and the undoubted 
thoughts of that spirit of ours which, 
breaking loose nightly from its 
prison-house, has rushed hither 
and thither compromising us, God 
knows how much, by all its so- 
called voluntary ramblings, sayings, 
and doings, of which the very re- 
collection in the morning will make 
us with a start congratulate our- 
selves that we were only dream- 
ing? How shall we fare if we are 
to answer at the bar of Eternity 
not only for all the folly that body 
and soul have worked together, 
but for all that has occurred to the 
latter during the brief space that 
its fellow-sinner and companion 
has been out of mischief? We say 
to children, ‘ You are never good 
except when you are asleep.’ Poor 
little mites, and poor grown-up peo- 
ple too, if the long addition sum 
slowly, but surely, setting against 
us, and only waiting for the clos- 
ing of day to be added up and 
proved, is to be increasing during 
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the calm still hours of the night 
with the same cruel haste—if the 
long dreadful columns are to be 
then swelling in the same propor- 
tions as during the heat and battle 
ofthe day. In such a casewe should 
try never to sleep, thinking it bet- 
ter ‘to bear the ills we have than 
fly to others that we know not of ; 
we would endeavour, at any rate, 
to have a full share in and control 
over the acts for which we are thus 
responsible ; for bad as we are in 
our waking hours, we may be still 
worse in sleep; and though body 
and soul acting in the day together 
may steal or in other lesser way 
offend, the spirit acting alone dur- 
ing the night might choose to wish, 
to plan, and even to execute a 
murder. Let us hope against the 
suggestion of such a responsibility. 

Into those theories with regard 
to dreams which involve a consi- 
deration of the anatomy of the 
human body, or at least of the 
stomach and the brain, we shall 
not now enter, but must direct our 
readers to Macnish’s Philosophy of 
Sleep, and other writers who have 
discussed that division of this sub- 
ject; and may the perusal lead 
their minds to a satisfactory con- 
clusion ! 

It is a great mistake to confound 
all dreams together; they are as 
varied in their nature and their ef- 
fect as are the flowers of the garden. 
Some are of the nightmare order, 
and may be traced to the last slice 
of plum-pudding eaten at dinner, or 
to the cheese and celery, that pru- 
dence whispered against, but appe- 
tite or greediness clamoured for. 
In such dreams you are afflicted 
with some incubus that will lean 
on your chest; you are obliged 
against your will to sit at a table 
and see eating going on—it seems 
for ever—and are forced into par- 
taking, as largely as you did with 
pleasure earlier in the evening, 
with pain now of varied dishes al- 
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ways of the thing you hate most; 
or else you are for ever in mortal 
apprehension of the danger you 
dread the most—you either spend 
the night trying to cross a preci- 
pice on a single plank and feeling 
impelled to throw yourself down, 
or you are in the hug of a bear or 
in fear of a robber. All this is 
the dream-life consequent on too 
much dinner—the remorse which 
ought always to follow crime, and 
which surely does follow over-eat- 
ing. Then there are the dreams 
which follow the transient events 
or conversations of the day, in 
which everything is, as it were, re- 
produced in a higgledy-piggledy 
kind of way and with a general 
topsy-turviness. The people who 
in the reality were to be carefully 
kept apart all clash up together ; 
it becomes a kind of palace of 
truth, in which every one says out 
what he thinks and feels, and you 
awake rubbing your eyes just as 
you have given into the hands of 
the wrong person a wrong letter 
containing many trite and truth- 
ful, though doubtlessly unpalatable, 
remarks about himself; or else 
you have spent your night trying 
to take a journey and never being 
in time—left behind everywhere, 
with your boxes not even fastened 
and yourself struggling hopelessly 
to drag them hither and thither ; 
or there is a ball going on, and 
you can’t get dressed, do what you 
will; or the music won't play; or 
the supper is a failure, the only 
dish being a turkey crammed into 
the middle of a sirloin of beef; 
or else you dream of an omnium 
gatherum of the Smiths, the Browns, 
and the Robinsons—people you 
have never seen, but about whom, 
in the course of the day, there has 
been some conversation either with 
you or before you. It is a curious 
and remarkable fact that, generally 
speaking, out of a whole day’s oc- 
currences and a whole day’s talk 
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it is of the trifling, the least im- 
portant act, the most uninteresting 
and trivial of the observations, we 
generally dream, when our dreams 
are in that groove at all. 

We have now passed through 
the catalogue of ordinary dreams, 
the dreams which anybody who 
dreams at all must have ; and we 
come to those which may pass 
through one of the gates of sleep, 
but which do not follow the or- 
dinary course. 

As a rule, dreams may be said to 
be in some sort of way or another 
the reproductions, caricatured, dis- 
torted, jumbled up, of our daily ex- 
istence, and they may generally be 
traced to something, however un- 
important or much forgotten, of 
what has been; in fact, that they 
are merely to our lives what the 
shadow on the wall is to the can- 
dle that burns on the table, and 
that they have no life or separate 
existence of their own. But there 
are dreams in which this is not the 
case—dreams that take the initia- 
tive, and after which the real life 
follows—dreams that distinctly, as 
the image in a mirror throws back 
the thing before it, show to the 
dreamer things that have not ta- 
ken place, but are yet to come ; and 
what can equal the surprise of 
that dreamer when, days or weeks 
or months afterwards, suddenly as 
such an event takes place or such 
a remark is made, he remembers 
that he has once before in his life 
said and done, or seen and heard, 
all that is now going on—and it 
was in a dream ? 

We know several instances in 
point. Here is one which, though 
in itself simple and uninterest- 
ing, is a distinct instance of a pro- 
phetic dream. A lady dreamt that 
she received a letter, and that this 
letter she was extremely anxious 
to conceal from her sister, who 
slept in the room with her. Feel- 
ing uneasy so long as this letter 
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remained in her possession, on go- 
ing to dress for dinner she went to 
the fireplace, and as it was sum- 
mer and there was wo fire, she 
lighted a match and set fire to let- 
ter and envelope without either 
tearing up or separating them, and 
threw the burning mass, not into 
the grate, but into the fender, al- 
most under the grate ; and through 
her mind in her dream passed the 
thought, when she had left the 
room, ‘ How foolish of me not to 
have torn it up! It may smoulder 
and go out, and may be seen after 
all.” She dreamt on, that she and 
her sister came up to bed, and 
without a candle ; that her sister 
groped about and found the match- 
box, and stooped down over the 
grate and struck a light; that the 
light showed a packet of half- 
charred and scorched paper, and 
her sister taking it up in her hand, 
exclaimed, ‘ Why, what is this ? 
Weeks elapsed after this dream, 
and it had entirely passed from the 
mind of the dreamer. On a certain 
day she did get a letter, and from 
the very person from whom in her 
dream she had received it; and 
she was exceedingly anxious that 
her sister should not see it. She 
did go to dress, did burn it in 
the same careless manner, and did 
equally blame herself for the care- 
less attempt at destruction as she 
sat at dinner; but it was not till 
she and her sister stood face to 
face over the fireplace, and the 
latter, with the charred remains in 
her hand, inquired, ‘ Why, what is 
this ’ that suddenly, like a flash of 
lightning, she remembered, ‘ This 
is not the first time I have stood 
here and seen and heard this; and 
then came the recollection of her 
dream and the warning, which she 
had so completely forgotten and 
neglected. But, naturally, as our 
dreams are not ticketed ‘This is 
a prophecy,’ or ‘ This is merely a 
nightmare,’ we cannot be expected 
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to heed them, as in that case; we 
should spend our time, like people 
who are afraid of beginning any 
work on Friday, or of sitting down 
thirteen to dinner, in an agony of 
fear, displacing all our plans and 
arrangements according to the bug- 
bears of the night, and trembling 
for those who, refusing to do like- 
wise, seem to be running into some 
hideous danger, against which they 
themselves, or we for them, had 
been ‘warned in a dream.’ Of 
course, just like presentiments, for 
one that comes true, a thousand 
do not; so it is with dreams. Of 
the same nature as the dream 
prophetic are the dreams that 
lead to the discovery of lost things, 
dreamt, not by the person who 
either lost or placed them where 
they are found, as that would be- 
long to dreams of memory, to which 
we are presently coming, but by 
some third person, who seems in 
sleep suddenly to have been gifted 
with second sight. It is this (al- 
most a miracle, worked for no ap- 
parently greater object than the 
finding of an old shawl or a worth- 
less umbrella, for these inspirations 
seldom or ever come about things 
of consequence) which is so unac- 
countable, and which seems to us 
poor mortals so objectless ; and we 
ask peevishly why, at some great 
crisis in our lives, we were not 
given the power that, wasted on our 
old clothes, was so valueless, but 
which, had it been bestowed on us 
then, would have been so priceless. 

As curious and wonderful are 
the dreams we have of places we 
have never seen, and of faces we 
have never met. Some people— 
those who believe in the theory 
of a transition state—account for 
these, and indeed use them as an 
argument in favour of their views, 
by the explanation, that ‘in some 
former stage of existence we have 
been in those places and known 
those people, that there remains 
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with us what Plato calls an dvdz- 
vnoig Of a previous state. Be this 
as it may, it is a curious sensation 
awaking with the view that in life 
you have never gazed on before 
your eyes, the plan of the house 
you were never in filling your head, 
a face you never saw, and a voice 
you never heard—one pictured on 
your mind, and the other ringing 
in your ears. 

Passing, as we have now done, 
over the supernatural side of our 
subject, we come to a class of 
dreams which, though partaking 
every now and then slightly of 
some one or other of the preced- 
ing, cannot be said to belong to 
either. They are dreams which, 
without being of unknown or un- 
heard things, are still most uncom- 
mon, and deal with known facts in 
a most original manner. These are 
dreams that seem to take hold of 
us, to tell us that there is more in 
them than we think for. The re- 
collection of them haunts and op- 
presses us, and the sentiment of 
them clings to us for days and 
weeks. There is no accounting 
for what brings them ; they are not 
dreams supernatural, because they 
touch on what in our waking mo- 
ments has been known to us; they 
are not dreams of memory, because 
though they deal with one or more 
broad facts of knowledge, yet they 
evolve out of those facts some 
wild and utterly strange version 
that has never occurred. Here is 
a fragment of such a one as we 
are speaking of—the vividness of 
which will never be effaced from 
the recollection of the dreamer. 
He suddenly passed from the in- 
distinctness in which most of our 
night thoughts are shrouded to a 
most clear and connected state of 
mind, and he dreamt that he was 
in the well-known house of a rela- 
tion, and that it was night; sud- 
denly every one was disturbed from 
their slumbers by a knocking at the 
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door; on it being answered, no 
one was there. This was repeated 
several times ; and at last, when 
for the fourth or fifth time it came 
and some one was advancing to 
open it, a sudden blast as of a 
thousand trumpets rang through 
the air, the house shook violently 
to its foundations, and the door 
flew open of its own accord before 
an old man, who holding a golden 
trumpet in his hand, and wearing 
a kind of messenger’s dress, ex- 
claimed, ‘ The Lord’s day is here! 
and hurried on, after throwing to 
each what seemed a paper with a 
sign or seal upon it, telling whether 
the person to whom it came would 
be found on the right hand or the 
left of the Great Judge, before whom 
they were all summoned to appear. 
The trembling miserable mortals— 
some on their knees, some hiding 
their faces mute with terror—slowly 
stretched out their hands and took 
what was thrown to them ; and in 
an awful moment, while the whole 
air was filled with mingled sounds 
of rejoicing and despair, and the 
blasts of the golden trumpet still 
resounded, read their doom. Every 
person in that house but ome, to 
their amazement and joy, read that 
their sins were forgiven them, and 
their pardon granted. That one 
was a near and dear relation of 
the dreamer’s; and he said that 
never would it be possible for 
him to forget the white look of 
hopeless agony that spread over 
the other’s face when he read 
that he alone out of them all had 
perished to all eternity ; the wretch- 
ed quivering lips spoke no word, 
and stoically as he had lived on 
earth, so did he accept his dread- 
ful eternal doom. ‘The dreamer 
stood fixed in an agony of grief, 
gazing upon his miserable rela- 
tion, and reflecting that, as far as 
they all knew, he was the most 
fitted in all that great assembly 
for the society of the good. We 
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leave this story here; to follow it 
to its conclusion would carry us 
beyond our present purpose. We 
merely give the incident to convey 
to the reader the class of dreams 
that we are dealing with at present. 
There was no way of accounting 
for this dream ; the dreamer was 
no ‘hot gospeller,” or indeed a 
person who thought much on the 
subject of religion. He and his re- 
lation had not met for some time, 
nor had they beenin communication 
with each other ; so it was certain- 
ly a curious passage in dream-life. 

Next come dreams which may be 
called dreams of memory. Among 
these are dreams in which things 
great and small, forgotten for years, 
come suddenly back to our minds 
in sleep—stories of long ago, inci- 
dents of childhood, &c. ‘Then it 
is we dream of our lost dead, that 
we live over again the tragedies of 
our lives, the sweetest hours and the 
bitterest—of the former, alas, how 
rare are they! Some people dream 
not at all; others dream only the 
dinner and daily-life dreams ; and 
the rest have all dreams, and 
many of them live as much, if not 
more, in their dream-life than in 
their waking one; and these are the 
people who are immensely blessed 
or horribly cursed by dreams of me- 
mory that, retaining so much of 
truth, and yet altering enough to 
be maddening in that change, come 
seething through our sleep like 
burning lava. Whether are these 
dreams a blessing or no? In the 
abandon of sleep we find our- 
selves suddenly united to those from 
whom in our waking hours we are ir- 
retrievably severed not alone by 
death, but by every hardest, cruel- 
lest, and bitterest wrench of cir- 
cumstance and fate which in this 
life of cross-purposes can and does 
assail us. There are dreams that 
suddenly revive in all their inten- 
sity the longings, the hopings, the 
thoughts, and the remembrances 
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that weeks, months, and years even 
of inward conflict have scarcely suc- 
ceeded in more than deadening, or 
have barely yielded a partial forget- 
fulness to the worn-out sufferer, for 
whom, after these whispers from 
the night, these echoes from the 
shades, the struggle begins afresh 
—every pulse is set throbbing, every 
old recollection laid bare, every tear 
is wept anew! And it is not even 
as if the dream-life kept exactly 
true to memory; it will embroi- 
der a little on its own account, and 
sometimes cruelly choose to make 
all that was so craved for appear 
about to be realised ; then, just as 
the soul is drinking in its new-found 
joy, as all old weariness is passing 
away and the loved and the lost 
are all restored, in fact, just as the 
earthly paradise of the dreamer is 
being attained—in the same way 
that the curtain falls on the stage 
when the farce is over, so does 
the sleeper awake to unutterable 
nothingness, and to a tenfold more 
agonising hunger than before, see- 
ing more vividly than ever how 
sweet would have been that flowery 
land; and again the swift-winged 
moments of happiness pass away, 
to be succeeded by the long dull 
waiting for that which cometh not 
again for ever. 

Such are some of the dreams 
which come unbidden to disturb 
the even tenor of our sleep, and 
which are often the cause of those 
sudden and abrupt changes in the 
outward current of our lives which 
so puzzle the bystanders: yesterday 
we were all smiles, and our griefs 
were lying, not dead, but sleeping 
calmly in their hushed and sacred 
chamber ; to-day they are roused 
into utterrebellion, and oftener than 
people think for, by the messages 
that have flown to us during the 
night. No doubt for this reason it is 
thattomany whowould beuncalmed 
by them it is not given to share in 
these perilous gleams through the 


ivory gate, and that it is no rare 
thing to find those who tell you 
that they seldom or ever in dreams 
are with their beloved; to these 
people, or at least to some of them, 
this is no doubt a true mercy—as, 
firstly, sleep in which we pass again 
through perhaps the sweetest or the 
bitterest moments of our existence 
in all their sharpest intensity, trem- 
ble again in the balance of keenest 
hopes and fears, can be no rest to 
any one, and can in no way ‘knit 
up the ravelled sleeve of care.’ The 
mind and body, wearied with the 
cares and work of the past day, lie 
down to have only a spell of deep, 
full, intoxicating life, to live, in fact, 
a thousand times more than they 
lived during the hours of daylight, 
amid all the duties and pleasures 
that had then to be got through ; 
and they arise prostrate from the 
reaction that must follow such pain- 
ful excitement. There is no repose 
to be gained by such slumbers as 
these, as the worn eyes of the 
‘dreamer’ will tell. Farther, if 
all old wounds were to be often 
thus bared, they would never heal 
over as tolerably even as they do; 
there is no doubt that, as in deep 
cuts or scores in the flesh the 
cure depends very much on their 
being left to unite, and never med- 
dled with till the gap is at least in 
a fair way to close up, so it is 
with griefs of the soul: that they 
should remain untouched is essen- 
tially needed if they are ever to 
lose their poignancy, and, like the 
colours of an old picture, not to 
die out, but gently to fade, soften, 
and mellow with time. For of what 
use is it to drug memory during 
the day with the opiates of work, 
pleasure, or excitement, if it only 
waits to be revenged on us when 
we most look forward to escap- 
ing it? There are others, again, to 
whom none of this applies, to whom 
dreams of memory are a delight, 
and to whom walking a brief sea- 
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son with their beloved in the re- 
pose of the calm still night is a 
boon unspeakable ; theyawake from 
this dream-life joyous as those who 
have received news from a ‘ far 
countree.’ But this variance arises 
chiefly from the nature of the memo- 
ries involved. Whether they be those 
of unfulfilled lives whose golden ap- 
ple for ever hung just out of reach, 
or whether they be those of people 
who, having enjoyed their fill of 
earthly joy, rejoice, even in their 
dreams, to be sauntering again 
through the pleasant paths they trod 
in days gone by? 

Of course dream-life does and 
must vary just as much as do the 
waking thoughts of the dreamers; 
and to argue on dreams en” masse 
is much the same thing as to do 
so on lives ex masse. There are 
also, doubtless, many curious idio- 
syncrasies with regard to dreams 
and dreamers which it is impossible 
to deal with ; one person we know 
tells us that he has the power of 
continuing his dream until its con- 
clusion, not only through one night, 
but for three or four nights in suc- 
cession. We often wonder whe- 
ther, when one person dreams very 


intently and vividly of another per- 
son, that other equally dreams of 
him or her. According to the be- 
lievers in the power of sympathy, 
it should be so; but like most of the 
other dream-life mysteries, this re- 
mains one. We cannot say we have 
ever received any really satisfactory 
explanation of dreams, nor have we 
met with any one who has been 
more fortunate ; and as long as we 
continue to sleep and to dream, we 
believe that we shall still have left to 
us that which is most precious to 
the human mind—the unknown— 
to speculate upon. Perhaps, too, 
the veiled purposes of many por- 
tions of our dream-life are not meant 
to be expounded clearly to us now 
any more than are many of the puz- 
zles of our every-day life. The con- 
nection of soul and body and their 
mutual relations, the influence of 
the mental and spiritual powers 
upon the bodily frame, and the 
effect of physical weakness upon 
the workings of the soul, the death 
of the body and the separation of 
the undying spring of life, are parts 
of the same great subject, and form 
that mystery which is hidden from 
us all. 
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THE COST OF A RESCUE. 
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A Day with the hounds affords a 
glorious excitement practically ap- 
preciated by numbers, but it is a 
question to my mind whether a day 
with the salvors, or saltwagemen, 
as they call themselves on the east 
coast, might not be found equally 
pleasurable, though possibly some- 
what dangerous. 

Such were my reflections while 
looking out of the window of mine 
inn, watching the labouring vessels 
on a rough outlandish part of the 
coast, one wild winter’s afternoon ; 
and having a day to spare, I re- 
solved, if possible, to try the ex- 
periment, being personally acquaint- 
ed with several of the class—the 
elements also showing that a gale 
such as would give one a real ex- 
perience was fast brewing ; so sal- 
lying forth, I made for the little 
wooden jetty where I felt pretty 
sure my men, with spy-glass in 
hand, would be taking their usual 
quarter-deck stroll, conning the 
horizon for lame ducks—in other 
words, vessels needing assistance. 

The spot was soon reached, and, 
as luck would have it, there was 
my old acquaintance, George Watt, 
as smart and daring a smacksman 
as ever handled a tiller, pulled an 
oar, or risked his own life to save 
another. 

‘Well, George, what’s in the wind 
now? looking out for a job?’ said 
I, joining the group. 

‘I’m thinking, sir,’ replied he, 
looking up at the flying scud, ‘ that 
plenty of poor fellows will be look- 
ing out for ws soon, and not a few 
will be missing the number of their 
mess before this time to-morrow, if 
I know anything of the signs aloft ; 
so we've just agreed to take out the 


Sally on the early morning tide, and 
see if we can’t fall in with some- 
thing.’ 

‘ That’s just as I expected,’ re- 
marked I ; ‘ and I have come down 
now on purpose to ask you to take 
me with you.’ 

‘Take you, sir! take you!’ ex- 
claimed all in a tone of somewhat 
contemptuous astonishment. 

‘Lord’s sake!’ said one, ‘ you 
sure/y don’t mean what you say. 
It’s all very well for the likes of us 
who are used to it, but (no offence, 
I hope) it seems to me a sort 0’ 
crazy thing for such as you to go 
and risk your life for nothing with- 
out no call, and I for one say no.’ 

Here George came to the rescue. 

‘Stop a bit, mates,’ said he. ‘I 
know this gent better than you, and 
although he ain’t quite a salt, he’s 
smelt a gale or two before now, 
and knows well how to take care 
of himself; so I say, that if he likes 
to take a turn with us in the morn- 
ing, why, let him ; you've no call 
to fear his being in the way.’ 

So it was, though not very will- 
ingly, agreed that I should make 
one of the party ; and after arrang- 
ing for a loan of the necessary rig- 
out in regular salvor’s fashion, which 
George promised to bring to my 
hotel in the evening, I gave the 
men a trifle for glasses round, and 
then, receiving strict injunctions to 
be ready by three o’clock in the 
morning sharp, I left them. 

Having discussed a satisfactory 
dinner, and seated myself before a 
cheerful fire, enjoying the fragrant 
weed, I was fast drifting into dream- 
land, when George was announced 
with his bundle; so ordering him a 
seat and a glass of grog, I made 
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up my mind for an interesting chat 
on the subject of salvage, or, in the 
vernacular, ‘ saltwaging,’ for I had 
proved him to be an honest truth- 
ful fellow long before. 

‘ How’s the world been treating 
you lately, George? Making your 
fortune, eh ?” 

‘A rather ragged one, I’m think- 
ing, sir. Not much chance ofa 
man in my line making a fortune 
while he has nine young mouths 
to feed—not as I mean for to com- 
plain; I’m better off nor a great 
many, thanks to my Sally, who’s a 
fortune in herself! She do manage 
wonderful; and my young uns, bless 
‘em! I wouldn’t be without ’em for 
all the world ; but the times zs hard 
for ’most every one, leastways it 
seems like it to me: but what's the 
use 0’ grumbling ? //a¢ never did 
no good, though I do get a bit 
down like when times is werry bad, 
but Sally allers cheers me up and 
says, “ Never mind, George; you 
do your duty like a man, and leave 
the rest to Providence.”’ 

‘Ah, but you get a good deal of 
money sometimes, George, and I’m 
afraid don’t put by for a rainy day. 
Why, I’ve often read in the papers 
of cases where the salvors got 200/. 
and more for two or three days’ 
work.’ 

‘Quite true, sir, but you don’t 
know how the money goes.’ 

‘Then tell me all about it, George, 
for it’s not clear to me at all.’ 

George scratched his head a min- 
ute, and then commenced as fol- 
lows, only in his own rough way : 

‘You see, sir, there are many 
kinds of salvage, and they don’t all 
pay alike ; besides, during a great 
portion of the year there's no sal- 
vaging at all, and, except a little 
chance fishing, we’ve got to live on 
what we earned at other times, and 
often, especially if the weather be 
fine and we have no luck, we are 
obliged to borrow from ship agents 
and others on the strength of the 
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next job we may fall in with, which 
is bad in more ways than one. I'll 
tell you a few cases of different 
kinds that I’ve been concerned in; 
you will then be able to judge. 

* There was the barque stranded 
on the Longsand in March last year. 
As soon as we saw her signal of dis- 
tress we bore down, but were ob- 
liged to lay-to at some little dis- 
tance, on account of the broken 
water. There was no time to lose, 
as the sea was making a clean 
sweep over her; so we got out our 
boat, and pulling hard through the 
surf, with one man baling all the 
time, we managed in a little while 
to get on board of her, when we 
found her to be the Mary Jane, 
with a valuable general cargo. The 
captain was glad enough to engage 
us directly, also five other smacks’ 
crews that came just after us. The 
ship’s crew were quite exhausted ; 
so we set to work at the pumps, car- 
ried out kedges and warps through 
the broken water at great risk to 
our lives, and then hove all taut as 
tide made, hoping to get her off, 
but it was no use; so we set to 
work and got some of the cargo 
overboard, taking turn about at 
the pumps till next tide; but she 
wouldn’t come off then, and knock- 
ed about so that we had to cut 
away the masts to ease her, or she 
would have gone to pieces. Kept 
on pumping and throwing more 
cargo overboard at intervals, and 
trying to heave her off, without 
success till the third day, when, 
the weather moderating, we got 
tow-lines to the smacks, and at high 
water she came off at last, and we 
towed her, with all hands at the 
pumps to prevent her sinking, till 
we got her into port and on to the 
mud in safety. 

‘That was one of the best jobs 
I ever had a share in; for we got 
500/, amongst us without having 
to employ a lawyer, but then we 
had to divide it into a good many 








shares, which people don’t seem to 
think of. 

* How did we share it? Why, as 
we always do, sir. . There were six 
smacks and seven men on board 
each, but the smacks take two 
shares each, so that it had to be 
divided into fifty-four shares, you 
see, and I got a little over nine 
pounds, but never had another job 
for nearly a month, when we fell 
in with an old collier, which gave 
us nearly as much risk and hard 
work, and only paid ¢Aree pounds 
a share. 

‘The best time is when we get 
a diving job, if the weather turns 
out moderate, and the cargo is 
valuable ; for then we sometimes 
get nearly half the value of what 
we save, when all expenses have 
been paid, but it’s risky work, and 
we have to bear all expenses of 
damage to our gear, whether we 
save anything or not. 

‘ We often see plenty of floating 
wreck, sometimes the greater part 
of a hull in the fairway of vessels, 
but it’s better to let that sort of 
thing be. 

‘You think that’s too bad, be- 
cause it must create a good many 
shipwrecks ? 

‘Well, so it does, sir; there’s 
no doubt of that, though it would 
be difficult to prove; but what 
would you have us do? We can’t 
afford to work at a loss. 

‘ There was part of the hull of a 
large ship, with some of her cargo 
of wood in it, floating right in the 
track of vessels passing up and 
down channel last October. Being 
so low in the water it could not be 
seen at night, and, always drifting 
about, it was worse than a sunken 
rock. 

‘We and three other smacks 
tackled it, though it was blowing 
hard at the time with a heavy sea, 
and it took us nearly four days to 
get it into the harbour and safely 
moored, We then handed it over 
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to the Government Receiver of 
Wreck, as we were bound to do. 

‘The Receiver of Wreck had it 
sold, and gave us all he could, 
which, when shared, was equal to 
three pounds a-head; but there 
wasn’t much left out of that after 
paying for damage to tow-ropes 
and boats, so we made up our minds 
to have nothing more to do with 
things of that sort. 

‘Creeping for anchors and chains, 
slipped by vessels near the sands 
in bad weather, used to pay as 
well as anything in the long-run, 
because there were generally plenty 
of them; but they have been hardly 
worth getting since the Act of Par- 
liament was passed about their 
being tested, and we seldom get 
more than two shillings a hundred- 
weight now. It’s hard work, I can 
tell you, sir; and only answers 
when we can’t get anything else, 
as the boats often get chafed and 
damaged, and you can’t call about 
two shillings a share much for an 
anchor of ten hundredweight, but 
taken along with fishing at times, 
it helps to keep us in bread when 
there’s nothing else to do. 

‘I daresay you wouldn’t think 
it, sir; but the work we get the 
least pay or encouragement for is 
saving life. Not that I mean to 
grumble at that, for I don’t think 
that any of us would be so brutal 
as to see a fellow-creature drown 
if we could help it; but it is a strong 
temptation to a man who has a 
wife and children at home poorly 
clad and fed, when he has to choose 
between incurring the greatest dan- 
ger to save life, for which in nine 
cases out of ten he will get next to 
no reward, and the lesser risk in 
saving property, for which he will 
get better, and perhaps handsomely 
paid ; and all men can’t resist temp- 
tation alike, you know. 

‘Have I been concerned in life 
salvage? Well, yes, I think I've 
had my share, sir, and got a good 
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many medals, foreign as well as 
English, but the one I’m most 
proud of was given me bythe Board 
of Trade on the representation of 
the Receiver of Wreck, with five 
pounds besides. We only saved 
seven lives then, but as near as a 
toucher lost our own in doing it. 
You see we can’t use life-boats, or 
dress ourselves as life-boat crews 
do, as we have to gain our bread 
by saving property, and when one 
of our boats gets swamped or 
capsized, there’s not much chance 
for us with our thick over-clothes 
and heavy water-boots on. 

‘The most aggravating thing is 
when we see a lot of poor fellows 
in the rigging of a ship stranded 
on the sands, with the sea washing 
over them, and can’t get at them. 
I've been obliged to look on before 
now when the tide has been low, 
and see men drop from the rigging 
one by one and drowned, till I’ve 
got almost mad, when there hasn’t 
been water enough to get our 
heavy boat through the breakers to 
them. Sometimes the sight of us 
cheers them up a bit, so that the 
strongest can hold on till the tide 
makes a little ; and we don’t lose 
much time then, I can tell you; but 
you can hardly believe what risky 
work it is, unless you were to see it. 

‘But how is it we don’t get 
better paid for such work? Well, 
I can’t say exactly, sir. The poor 
fellows we save have not got any- 
thing to give, but we do get better 
paid sometimes when any part of 
the wreck is saved, as we have the 
first claim on it for saving life, 
though that’s not much nor often 
on our sands, as the ships mostly 
settle down very quick, or break 
up and drive away in all directions. 
Sometimes, but not often, the news- 
papers help us, and a subscription 
is raised; and at other times, if 
the men saved be foreigners, their 
Government give us medals and a 
little money, but most times we 
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have little more than one pound or 
two pounds a-head, which the Re- 
ceiver of Wreck gets us from the 
Board of Trade.’ 

‘Well, George, you have given 
me something to think of, and now 
perhaps it will be better to turn in 
for an hour or two. I'll be at the 
jetty in time in the morning. Good- 
night.’ 

Then, deeming it the best plan 
to follow my own advice, I first 
arranged the contents of George’s 
bundle ready for use, and very 
quickly after dropped into the arms 
of Morpheus, knowing no more till 
aloud knocking atmy bedroomdoor 
roused me up, when Boots entered 
with a light and a cup of hot coffee. 

I was soon dressed in my bor- 
rowed clothes. Imprimis, a thick 
blue Guernsey frock over my ordi- 
nary under-clothing, next to that a 
heavy coat of pilot cloth, and over 
all a canvas oilskin, my legs being 
incased in trousers of thick pilot 
cloth, with overalls of coarse wors- 
ted, and over them heavy grained 
leather boots reaching to the thigh, 
a strong sou’wester, covering neck 
and ears, being tied close under 
my chin. 

I felt like a moving mountain as 
I stumped downstairs with such a 
weight of clothing on, and a pass- 
ing thought suggested that, should 
I fall overboard, no human power 
could save me. 

Ugh ! what a gust of wind was 
that, as, issuing from the door into 
what appeared for the moment an 
abyss of darkness, I staggered on 
towards the jetty, on reaching 
which I found George and his 
mates waiting; and getting into the 
boat, we were soon on board the 
smack, when I went below with 
one of the crew while she was be- 
ing got under weigh. 

The Sally was a fine vessel of 
about fifty tons burden, and pos- 
sessing an amount of personal ac- 
commodation such as I never ex- 
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pected to find in one of her class ; 
for her cabin would hold nearly a 
dozen people with ease and com- 
fort, and besides the broad seats 
at each side over the lockers, on 
which were laid heaps of rough dry 
clothing, there was a roomy stove 
securely fixed, containing a fire just 
lit and fitted with a water-boiler, 
showing that creature comforts were 
not quite unprovided for, nor, as I 
subsequently found, by any means 
unnecessary. 

We were not long in getting un- 
der weigh, and though with sails 
close reefed, bowled on in com- 
paratively smooth water at a splen- 
did rate, in company with three 
other smacks, bound, as I was told, 
on a similar speculative expedition. 
Gliding through a perfect lane of 
anchored ships which had put in 
for shelter, whose nodding lights 
blinking in the darkness caused 
a strange and somewhat weird ef- 
fect, we soon cleared the harbour, 
when, with a plunge that threw 
something more than spray from 
stem to stern, our trusty craft felt 
the full force of wind and sea, then 
bounded forward like a high-met- 
tled racer just loosened from his 
tether, and I felt a sympathy that 
made the blood course quickly 
through my veins. 

Now on this tack, then on that, 
we fought our way along, till, on 
reaching to windward of the first 
most dangerous sand, the gale 
increasing to a hurricane, we lay- 
to. 

None went below, and amidst 
the howling gale and roaring of 
the angry sea, which seemed lashed 
into a perfect fury, we each held 
on and mutely watched for signals 
of distress from any vessel within 
range of sight. Itwas just daybreak, 
when a sudden squall of blinding 
snow and hail swept swiftly over 
us, like a hugewhite pall suspended 
by an evil angel, which for a time 
hid everything from sight. 
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At last it clears, and daylight 
opens up to view a signal of dis- 
tress from a small vessel stranded 
on the sand some distance off. 
No time was lost. With sheets 
hauled taut, away the gallant Sally 
flew to the rescue, and as she 
ever and anon almost buried her- 
self in the heavy sea, onward we 
sped, a race for life; for it was 
soon clear to our experienced crew 
that the stranded vessel could not 
long hold together, with the waves 
leaping clean over her as if they 
longed to sweep away the ship- 
wrecked crew, whom we could just 
see clinging to the rigging as a 
last resort, and doubtless praying 
that help might come. 

‘See, there’s another! shouted 
one of our crew; and, sure enough, 
there was a large full-rigged ship 
flying a signal of distress, and, of 
the two, nearer than the schooner, 
though on a different tack. She 
would be something like a prize. 

George, who was at the tiller, 
gave the stranded ship but a mo- 
mentary glance, and made no re- 
mark. 

‘Come, George,’ urged two or 
three almost together, ‘don’t let 
us lose such 2 chance as we've not 
had for many a day; bear down 
to the big ship first, and take the 
other after.’ 

It was no slight temptation cer- 
tainly. Here, close at hand, was 
a prize worth thousands, with com- 
paratively little risk; there, bare 
human life to be saved, probably 
at the risk of their own, and little 
or nothing to be got by it in the 
way of reward. 

George stood it like a rock, as 
with set teeth he said, 

‘No, mates, no! Be men; we 
may want help ourselves some 
day ; we'll take our chance for the 
big ship by and by. Look at yon- 
der poor fellows clinging to the rig- 
ging of that schooner ; they see us 
making for them, and we are near- 
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ing fast. We've had many a cruise 
together, mates, and never yet 
passed by a drowning crew, nor 
will we now, so let us keep our 
course.’ 

No more was said, and our little 
bark dashed madly on as though 
she sympathised with her noble- 
hearted master, and was eager to 
be there. Methought, there’s many 
a so-called virtuous man on shore 
who would not pass so clearly 
through such temptation as these 
poor men have done at the in- 
stance of one determined honest- 
hearted man amongst them ! 

At last we reached the spot as 
near as prudence would permit 
without stranding our own little 
craft, and I was glad to see two 
other smacks approaching. We 
were not a bit too soon. The 
doomed vessel had taken a dan- 
gerous list to leeward with the ris- 
ing tide, and the waves dashing 
clean over her, threatened each mo- 
ment to sweep away the exhausted 
crew, who were clinging to the rig- 
ging. 

The boat was quickly launched, 
and manned by George (who took 
the lead) with four others of our 
crew. Sturdily they pulled through 
the dreadful surf, each moment in 
peril of being beached or swamped. 

They reach the wreck at last, 
and bringing their boat under the 
overhanging masts, two of the ship- 
wrecked crew drop into her from 
the rigging. Exultant I shout, when, 
O horrible! a huge wave with ter- 
rific force throws the doomed ship 
entirely on her beam-ends, burying 
the hapless boat and her noble 
crew under her spars and rigging. 

To swim with their heavy boots 
and load of clothing would be ut- 
terly impossible; when, to my in- 
tense, though but momentary, re- 
lief, I see they have succeeded in 
clinging to the rigging, save one, 
and that one George. O, where 
was he, the noblest of them all ? 
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To look on helplessly and be un- 
able to render any aid was mad- 
dening. O, that we could get near 
enough to throw a line! But it was 
quite obvious that to approach 
nearer than we were would only 
have added another wreck and use- 
less sacrifice of life. Hurrah! the 
two other smacks are up; they see 
it all: out go their boats, and 
straining every nerve, the gallant 
fellows pull furiously to the rescue. 
It was a race for life indeed, and 
nobly ran. They reach her simul- 
taneously. 

Breathlessly I look on. A mo- 
ment’s pause takes place. It’s clear 
they cannot close on the wreck as, 
when surging in the boiling sea, 
her spars and rigging would swamp 
them both. They have it! Pull- 
ing to the weather-side, they hail 
the shipwrecked men, whom I now 
see divesting themselves of their 
heavy clothing as fast as circum- 
stances would permit, and watch- 
ing their opportunity as the waves 
rose and fell, a line from each boat 
was thrown across the surging ship, 
to which a man made himself fast 
and was quickly drawn through the 
raging surf into one or other of the 
boats, till all were in like manner ga- 
thered in. All! alas that I should 
have to say it, zof all; poor George 
was for a moment seen entangled 
in a sail beyond all human aid, and 
then he disappeared. It was, in- 
deed, a saddening sight never to 
be forgotten ; but others, including 
ourselves, were still in danger, and 
at such a time regretful thought 
must be lost in action. 

We soon received on board our 
own rescued men and two of the 
shipwrecked crew, the remainder 
being divided between the two 
other smacks. The doomed ship 
immediately after went to pieces, 
and the gale, as if satiated with its 
victim, now sensibly abating, it was 
useless remaining longer on the 
fatal spot; so we lost no time in 
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making sail for home with our 
nearly exhausted crew, passing the 
tempting big ship (now in other 
hands) without a word, almost with- 
out a thought. 

It was a relief to go below and 
find that I could be of some use 
now; for one of the shipwrecked 
crew was all but gone, and for some 
time required unceasing attention, 
such as I could bestow, while a 
portion of our crew assisted their 
disabled comrades. Warm dry 
clothing, hot coffee, and provisions 
were soon produced, and it did 
one’s heart good to see the kind- 
ness shown by these rough men 
to one another, especially to the 
nearly drowned man (a foreigner 
who could not speak a word of 
English). All got somewhat to 
rights by the time we reached the 
harbour a few hours after, when 
our craft was brought to an anchor ; 
and getting into her boat, we pulled 
for the little jetty, a sad and silent 
crew—for then it was that we fully 
missed our noble messmate. 

What a contrast to the morning ! 
Who could face the loving wife and 
helpless children so graphically de- 
scribed to me by poor George but 
a few hours before? I felt that I 
could not; but after a short con- 
sultation held on landing, a volun- 
teer was found in one of his oldest 
friends, who promised that he would 
get his wife to join him, and at once 
break the wretched news as gently 
as possible ere it could reach her 
through a rougher and less kindly 
channel. 

No sleep for me that night. I 
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had, indeed, gained an experience 
which kept my mind at work and 
effectually prevented rest to a wea- 
ried body ; so, after taking a frugal 
breakfast in the morning, I went 
forth to see the Government offi- 
cial, whom I was told both could 
and would, as receiver of wreck, 
afford me every information in re- 
gard to whether anything, and what, 
could be done for my poor friend’s 
widow and fatherless little ones. It 
is but justice to say, that on telling 
him the sad story I found him al- 
most as much interested as myself. 
He knew poor George well, and 
confirming the truthfulness of what 
he had told me the preceding day, 
showed an evident willingness to 
befriend the sorrowing ones he had 
left behind. But after carefully con- 
sulting every authority at his com- 
mand, it came to this, that there 
was vo provision for such a case, 
and they must be left to the cold 
hand of charity in a spot where 
all were poor; so, placing in his 
hands all the pecuniary aid I could 
just then spare to meet their pre- 
sent necessities, I left him with a 
saddened heart, and the bitter re- 
flection that those most dear to one 
who had nobly sacrificed his life to 
save others would be left to chance, 
so far as the world might know or 
care. 

But should this be so? Surely 
in a wealthy country like old Eng- 
land, which depends so much on its 
brave-hearted seamen, and boasts 
more charitable institutions than 
any other nation, somethingmight be 
devised to meet cases of the kind. 
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THE schoolmaster has been ‘abroad’ 
since the beginning of the present 
century, if we are to accept the 
testimony ofa certain encyclopedic 
statesman now no more; but into 
what lands he has penetrated, or 
among what people, tribes, and 
tongues he has exercised his illu- 
minating power, we are not in- 
formed. We fear, however, from 
the present aspect of foreign affairs, 
morally and intellectually, that his 
lamp has been but ill supplied with 
the genuine Parnassian paraffin, or 
he has carried his light under a 
bushel. He has had his hands 
well filled with cabinet cyclope- 
dias, dictionaries of science, trashy 
novels, and the lood-and-Murder 


Halfpenny Mercury ; and yet the 
f 

people are not educated, nor have 

they acquired a pure language or 


refined habits. Thus, although he 
may, like one of old, have been 
‘wandering to and fro in the earth, 
and walking up and down in it,’ 
the results in his case have not been 
SO apparent. 

True charity begins at home. 
When her attention is occupied 
in patching her neighbour’s coat 
while she goes in rags herself, or 
is directed to the Barioboola-Gha 
Mission, but is deaf to her chil- 
dren’s cry for bread, the chances 
are that she becomes insensible 
to the urgency of more pressing 
claims. When she does awake to 
a sense of her duty, it is matter for 
congratulation. Our schoolmaster 
has returned. Let us hope that he 
will take up his permanent resi- 
dence among us, clothed, and in 
his right mind. 

Perhaps no theme has longer en- 
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gaged the attention of the social 
reformer, or been kept more con- 
stantly and prominently before the 
public, than education. There are 
not a few who consider themselves 
competent to form a judgment upon 
it, to advise our legislators with all 
authority, and set our philanthro- 
pists right with all wisdom ; and so 
much has come to be spoken and 
written about it, that it is no won- 
der if we sometimes get bewildered, 
and that it has come to pass that, 
while the sagacious sheep - dogs 
have been fighting as to the best 
field for the cattle and the most 
advantageous mode of administer- 
ing the fodder, the flock has been 
dying from want. An ocean of good 
ink has been shed on the education 
of the poor to very little purpose ; 
but all agree that it is one of the 
great tasks of our generation. How 
ever we may lament the fact, a fact 
it remains—that ignorance is a 
cause of crime second only to 
drunkenness. What a sorry spec- 
tacle is an ignorant adult! We 
have, in our wisdom, tried to meet 
the evil by providing and enforcing 
instruction in gaols and workhouses 
—to how little purpose statistics 
will show. Any system, therefore, 
which will so inculcate and train 
into habits of industry, sobriety, 
and self-dependence, and prevent 
the necessity of imparting such in- 
struction under the superintend- 
ence of the visiting justices and 
the poor-law guardians, and which 
will in any measure prevent the 
ignorance, misery, and crime which 
legislation, preaching, and benevo- 
lence have hitherto failed to cure, 
is so invaluable that we hail its 
YY 
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institution and watch its proceed- 
ings with interest. 

No organisation we have yet seen 
is calculated to exert a more power- 
ful and regenerating influence on 
education than the school-boards. 
Like many of the potent agencies 
in nature, they have been formed 
and set to work with very little 
noise, and nothing of ostentation. 
A peculiar feature in their organisa- 
tion is their being called on to deal 
with a class of the population hi- 
therto neglected, and apparently 
beyond the reach of our educa- 
tional system. From the high cha- 
racter and known ability of most of 
the members, we anticipate speedy 
and radical reform, and confidently 
leave the work in their hands. 

We naturally cherish memorials 
of days gone by, even while we 
may not regret their passing away. 
As culture has become more gene- 
ral, the increased competition in 
every department of educated la- 
bour has tended to raise the status 
and efficiency of the teacher, to 
make him more like his fellows, 
and to remove his peculiarities and 
idiosyncrasies. We desire to chron- 
icle a few of these before the kind- 
ly, simple, and noble tribe of the 
old school have altogether passed 
out of memory ; for our restless and 
revolutionary age has but little re- 
spect for what is not strictly utili- 
tarian, and with its iron heel of 
progress has a tendency to stamp 
out such ‘footprints in the sands 
of time.’ 

The necessity of a higher stan- 
dard of education has given rise to 
our normal seminaries and train- 
ing-colleges, and has made it the 
constant duty of the teacher to learn 
as well as to instruct. Notwith- 
standing the evidence which the 
various scientific and philosophical 
treatises of the day and the pro- 
ceedings of our learned societies 
afford that erudition still exists 
among us, we venture to say that, 
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considering the attainments within 
the reach of every diligent student 
—greater, certainly, than in any 
previous generation—the number 
of thoroughly-educated men is less. 
Take a fair estimate of the acquire- 
ments of those known among their 
friends as ‘well-informed men,’ and 
what do they amount to, generally, 
but surface-work, and a facility of 
expressing opinions on a variety of 
topics? Not that we would for a 
moment insinuate that ‘a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing ; 
but we would urge the positive ne- 
cessity of the schoolmaster know- 
ing thoroughly what he professes 
to teach. To do this, he must 
himself make progress. ‘He must 
change often,’ said Confucius, ‘who 
would be conspicuous in humanity 
or wisdom.’ 

We do not need to introduce the 
schoolmaster —he is an old ac- 
quaintance. Perhaps no character 
is more familiarto us in our younger 
days. We had seen pictures of the 
lord chancellor, and heard old 
fogies talk of the prime minister; 
but they were mythical personages 
to us. The commander-in-chief 
directing a battle we could indivi- 
dualise, and had no difficulty at all 
about Robinson Crusoe; but how 
much more sensibly did we realise 
the person of the schoolmaster ! 
There is a touch of nature that 
makes us kin to the soldier whom 
Carlyle’s Friedrich tempted to de- 
sert his post, assuring him he would 
get the king to pardon his derelic- 
tion of duty. ‘Hang the king!’ 
was the honest fellow’s reply; ‘what 
would my captain say?’ Can we 
not remember, in the summer even- 
ings, plodding at our weary les- 
sons, envying the swallows skim- 
ming over the meadow, and the 
boy driving the cows to their shel- 
ter, and the bargeman lazily float- 
ing down the stream, as half-a- 
dozen merry companions call up 
to the window where we sit, asking 
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us to join them next morning in a 
fishing excursion, assuring us that 
their parents will make it all right 
with ours? ‘Parents! would we 
not indignantly exclaim—‘ parents, 
indeed! What about the school- 
master ?” 

The art of teaching, like that of 
poetry, may be acquired by pa- 
tience and diligence ; but the true 
schoolmaster, like the poet, is born, 
not made. A successful teacher 
must not only know what he pro- 
fesses, but he must know it better 
than others. He who is only a few 
lessons in advance of his pupils 
need not be surprised if their un- 
satisfactory progress disappoints 
both himself and them. The suc- 
cess of the teacher mainly depends 
on a proper estimate and appre- 
ciation of what is due from him. 
The superficial half-hearted teacher, 
who has probably adopted the pro- 
fession when everything else has 
failed, and to whom the labour of 
teaching is drudgery and weari- 
ness, is a sorry spectacle. It should 
be the aim of a teacher to educate. 
An inferior teacher may instruct, 
but that is not education. ‘To in- 
struct is to put in; to educate is 
to draw out. 

A man must have a conscious- 
ness of something more than the 
dignity of his profession in order 
to a proper discharge of his duties. 
Of a sense of their personal im- 
portance members of the scholastic 
profession have, generally speak- 
ing, no lack. As a rule, they were 
perhaps the most conceited of mor- 
tals, though they may not all have 
gone the length of Parson Adams, 
in holding that a schoolmaster is 
the greatest of all professions, and 
himself the greatest of schoolmas- 
ters; or of the father of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, in whose esti- 
mation the pursuit assumed such 
importance, that he is reported to 
have said that he would rather see 
his two sons at the head of respect- 
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able academies than one of them 
prime minister of England, and the 
other at the head of affairs in Ire- 
land. Nor is this a modern cha- 
racteristic, to judge from the old tale 
of the tutor to the king’s sons, who 
boasted that he was the ruler of 
the country. ‘How do you make 
that out?’ asked one. ‘Do I not 
govern the princes?’ was his reply. 
‘Do not they rule their mother? 
Has not she complete control of 
the king? And does not he go- 
vern Greece ?” 

It may or may not be matter for 
regret, but certainly this has not 
been the opinion generally enter- 
tained. It was at least honestly 
expressed by the worthy matron 
who, when placing her son under 
the care of a schoolmaster, begged 
that he would get him well on with 
his learning ; for, said she, ‘if he 
be granted grace, I mean to make 
a minister of him.’ ‘ But,’ said the 
schoolmaster, ‘ what will you make 
of him if he be not granted grace? 
‘O,’ she replied, ‘I'll then make 
him a dominie.’ 

No qualities are more essential 
in a teacher than tact and patience, 
and perhaps in the majority of in- 
stances in which they are in any 
way conspicuous they have not 
been natural virtues, but acquired 
by long and painful experience. 
There is no man or woman in the 
profession who cannot testify to the 
labour and weariness daily under- 
gone in the apparently hopeless 
effort to impress the careless, the 
idle, and the stupid. There are 
minds to all appearance dense and 
unimpressionable in every large 
class of children, on which no la- 
bour however incessant, no indul- 
gence however wise, and no sever- 
ity however justifiable, have any 
appreciable effect. Yet we believe 
there is a key which will open any 
boy’s heart and win his confidence, 
if we would patiently and persever- 
ingly endeavour to find out how to 
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apply it. We do not concur in the 
wisdom of a system of driving, and 
wrath, and terrorism. As a rule, 
many of the apparently hopeless 
will, by judicious treatment, open 
their minds to the light of know- 
ledge, and verify the fable of the 
sun, the wind, and the traveller. 
The importance of unwearied effort 
in this respect is exemplified in an 
experience of Dr. Arnold. He had 
lost all patience with a dull scholar, 
when the pupil looked up in his 
face and said, ‘ Why do you speak 
angrily, sir? Indeed I am doing 
the best I can.’ ‘I never felt so 
ashamed of myself in my life,’ the 
doctor said ; ‘that look and that 
speech I have never forgotten.’ To 
every child learning must be a task ; 
and as no young person is able to 
comprehend that the acquisition of 
learning will compensate the toil, 
encouragement and kind words 
from the teacher are indispensably 
necessary to induce the learner to 
undergo the toil of those gymnastic 
exercises. 

The schoolmaster was a slave, to 
a great extent, of a cut-and-dried 
system. A certain knowledge of 
dead languages and mathematics 
was always considered essential to 
a liberal education, without any re- 
ference whatever to the future life 
to which a boy was destined, or to 
that course which was calculated to 
be best suited to his peculiar tastes 
and adaptability. The manner of 
enforcing this course of training, 
always suggestive of an intimate 
connection between the birch and 
the bay-tree, in many cases served 
to disgust and dishearten the 
learner. 

The peculiarities of the school- 
master are generic. Knowing no- 
thing of the world og the cares of 
business, the anxieties caused by 
the fluctuation of markets, or of 
professional rivalry, having but few 
associations as a rule among their 
equals, and their experience being 
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very much confined to the little 
sphere which acknowledged them 
the undisputed monarch, how 
should they be other than conse- 
quential and dogmatic? We would 
also account for some of the idio- 
syncrasies of the teacher, inasmuch 
as, while the generation of children 
he has accompanied /assibus aguis 
through theirelementary curriculum 
go out into the world, free from the 
restraint which enthralled them 
while under tutors and governors, 
they pass under new conditions, 
and thenceforth have, in a measure, 
to take charge of themselves and 
acquire a new experience, he re- 
mains a child with their successors. 
‘ Hardly anything,’ says a thought- 
ful writer,* ‘is so fatal to continuous 
mental growth as constant contact 
with immature minds. It is the in- 
tellectual equivalent of keeping low 
company. A person whose life is 
passed among children or boys can 
hardly be expected to avoid the 
blunder of supposing that the supe- 
riority of which he is continually 
made conscious is absolute, and 
not relative. The feeling that he 
has to be constantly setting them 
an example is almost certain to de- 
lude him into the belief that he has 
an example to set, whereas in fact 
his knowledge of life is often little 
wider, whilst his conjectures about 
it are less lively than those of his 
pupils. There is no one thing 
which it is more important for per- 
sons connected with education to 
remember than the truth, that edu- 
cation is only a preparation for life, 
and that the life that lies beyond it 
is utterly unlike it, is very partially 
known to any one, and is in general 
particularly little known to them- 
selves.’ 

There is no vista through which 
distance lends an enchantment to 
compare with the years that have 
intervened from our youth. In later 
life, our trials and sorrows are chiefly 


* Essays from the Saturday Review. 
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prominent. The troubles of our 
early days were thrown off by the 
elasticity of our nature, and they 
reflect to us now only their sun- 
shine and innocence. We have not 
all the gift appropriately to express 
our feelings in this respect; but we 
instinctively respond when the sym- 
pathetic chord is touched, espe- 
cially in the writings of the poets. 
We need not do more than recall 
Goldsmith’s description, in the well- 
known passage beginning— 


‘ Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the 
way 

With blossomed furze unprofitably gay, 

There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 

The village master taught his little school.’ 


Then we have a faithful portraiture 
of his appearance and demeanour 
on his great annual show-day—the 
school examination—by a veteran 
in the world’s tumult, who lovingly 
recalls the scene : 


‘ Beside yon purling brook that wimples by 
The paidled margin of the village green, 
A modest mansion meets the stranger's eye, 
Whose taper belfry peeps the trees between, 
Where day by day a stately man serene 
Administers his rigid Spartan laws, 
Training rude urchins by an instinct keen, 
With careful precept and with look which 

awes, 

Aiblins with gentle hint persuasive from the 

lawse, 


Ardent his nature, kindly was his heart, 
And carried on his sleeve for all to read ; 
Simple his manners, crooked wile or art 
Had found in him ungenial soii indeed ; 
His only care to give the strictest heed 
That all beneath his roof, at word or nod, 
Gave due obedience, while he took the lead, 
And put them on the plain and beaten road 

That leads, when school is o'er, to glory and 

to God, 


—$—$—<$——t 
* * * * a 


It is the great examination day. 

The dominie’s black coat is brushed and on, 

A snawy neckcloth, in his simple way, 

Is round his craig, and glisteningly it shone ; 

His beard that morning trimmed by barber 
John, 

His hair weel pouthered, and his waistcoat 
new. 

His orders issued in a lordly tone, 

That strikes respect through a’ the w onder- 
ing crew, 

Wi' fingers in their mouths, unkennin’ what 

to do. 
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The fine old masters fast are dying out — 
Weeded away like autumn’s forest flowers ; 
A rising race, pretentious, flits about, 
Wanting the manly grace and pith of ours, 
No hearts have they for Eld’s romantic 
bowers ; 
Hard stony facts they drive in infant's skull 
And, forcing nature, wither all her powers, 
Bright dawning intellect with system dull ; 
The fawse are laid aside, and eke the 
sneeshin’ mull,’ 

There are few whose experience 
will not furnish incidents illustra- 
tive of the characteristics of the 
genus. Our space forbids amplifi- 
cation in this respect. Let the 
following suffice : 

Before the writing of books had 
become so common, one of the 
tribe had completed the arduous 
and responsible task of compiling 
a spelling-book ; and so satisfied 
was he with its permanent value, 
and of its adaptability to all cir- 
cumstances in time and space, that 
he generously dedicated it ‘ To all 
intelligent creatures in this wide 
universe.’ Similar was the desire 
of a brother pedagogue, who, a little 
less ambitious as to results, affixed 
as a motto to a like production of 
his genius the following lines, which 
he doubtless considered almost as 
great a masterpiece as the work 
itself : 

‘Rin, little bookie, through the war!’ loup 


While I in grave do lie wi’ ae cauld —., 


The ingenuity of the intelligent 
reader will supply the hiatus. 

In these earlier times, the custom 
to administer instruction by unplea- 


sant communication with other 
parts of the body than the senses 
was more general than it is now; 
and if the schoolmaster did not 
take the birch as his crest, he made 
use of it in a much more utilitarian 
fashion. In a sea-port town, where 
the boys were generally sent to sea, 
when they did not run thither ot 
their own accord, was a school- 
master of this type. Of the many 
gallant tars he had helped to ‘lick’ 
into shape, some returned to him 
when they came to the old town, 
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to receive lessons in navigation, &c., 
thus evidencing how his earlier in- 
terest in them was appreciated. 
One of these who, from a boy, had 
grown into a great hulk, but had 
evidently deteriorated in refinement 
from the time he had left the po- 
lishing hand of the master, came 
again to profit by his instructions. 
Presuming on his previous undis- 
puted authority, or from a laudable 
desire to facilitate the lad’s studies, 
he resumed the same unpleasant 
method of correction. On one of 
these occasions, the pupil became 
defiant and offered remonstrance ; 
which so incensed the scholastic 
dignitary, that he was about to in- 
flict still more severe chastisement, 
when, alas, the tyrant became the 
suppliant, and the power of know- 
ledge was forced to succumb to 
strength of limb, as under desks 
and over prostrate seats they drag- 
ged their ignoble progress ; while 
above the din was heard the domi- 
nie’s indignant voice, ‘ You des- 
perate villain! you desperate vil- 
Jain!’ and the school alarmed, yet 
exultant, with bated breath awaited 
the result. Ah, had the poor master 
only considered the stern school in 
which Jack had graduated in the 
interim! Need we add that several 
holidays followed, and that Jack 
did not complete his studies in that 
seminary? We may state that a 
similar escapade is related as hav- 
ing occurred in the early history of 
the late Hugh Miller. 

Of this type was old Keate, of 
whom many stories are told, one 
of which will bear repetition. It 
is that of a boy who, according to 
custom, called on him to take leave. 
‘You seem to know me very well,’ 
said the great head master of Eton, 
‘but I have no recollection of ever 
having seen your face before.’ ‘You 
were better acquainted with my 
other end, sir,’ was the unblushing 
reply. 

Humour is not a quality greatly 
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cultivated or generally indulged to 
any considerable extent by mem- 
bers of so solemn a profession; but 
it must have been possessed in 
some measure by an examiner of 
Trinity College, Dublin (in virtue 
of his nationality, no doubt), who on 
one occasion enjoyed the following 
colloquy : 

Q. It is recorded in Scripture 
that a beast spoke. What was the 
beast ? 

A. A whale. 

Q. To whom did the whale 
speak ? 

A. To Moses in the bulrushes. 

Q. What did the whale say? 

A. Almost thou persuadest me 
to be a Christian. 

Q. What did Moses reply ? 

A. Thou art the man. 

In hailing any discovery likely 
to be of permanent benefit, we 
think little of the noble and patient 
spirits by whose ingenious sugges- 
tions, as well as by whose errors 
and failures, the discoverer has pro- 
fited. So, when we now see our 
way more plainly to extend and 
perfect our educational system, we 
desire to render the merited tribute 
of gratitude and respect to that 
class of schoolmasters—never al- 
together extinct—who have en- 
nobled the profession and kept it 
honourable, some of whom perhaps 
anticipated the day when, instead 
of the pains-taking indomitable 
teacher being the exception, we 
should find him everywhere. There 
are few seminaries that fail to sug- 
gest to their a/umni the persons 
and labours of such valuable public 
servants, many of whom ‘ have 
fallen on sleep,’ though ‘some re- 
main unto this present.’ 

May we instance the three wise 
men of Denino in Fifeshire—mas- 
ters in succession of its parish- 
school—about the beginning of the 
present century ?—John Strachan, 
afterwards Bishop of Toronto; Alex- 
ander Kant, a relative of the philo- 
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sopher; and Tennant, the author of 
Anster Fair. But head and front 
of all the schoolmasters of the olden 
time was he who, of all contempo- 
raries and successors, was born a 
schoolmaster, Alexander Adam of 
the Edinburgh High School, and 
author of the Roman Antiquities. 
He had raised himself from the 
lowest social position, and it was a 
proverbial saying, even in his own 
day, that he was born to teach 
Latin and Greek and virtue. How 
characteristic was his departure 
from the scene of life! As he felt 
his strength departing, and the film 
of death obscuring his vision, his 
last words were, ‘It is getting 
dark. Boys, you may go home!’ 
Since his day, the art of teaching 
has undergone such a revolution, 
that we fail duly to estimate his 
merits. 

But our grateful task would be 
far from complete if we failed to 
name one than whom, in more re- 
cent times, no man has done more 
to elevate the character and status 
of the schoolmaster—Thomas Ar- 
nold of Rugby. 

The dignity to which the suc- 
cessful schoolmaster sometimes at- 
tains is a fair guarantee of the just 
appreciation of his usefulness; and 
the honours thus judiciously award- 
ed are doubtless accepted by the 
profession as a compliment to them- 
selves. It is somewhat singular to 
remark the demand on schoolmas- 
ters for ecclesiastical dignities. Two 
successive head masters of Harrow 
have attained the honour of the 
Bench; and the sees of Canterbury, 
London, and Lincoln have each 
been occupied by two schoolmas- 
ters in succession, to which list we 
may now add the present Bishop 
of Exeter. ‘It may be,’ says our 
leading journal, ‘that the duties of 
a head master induce in a man an 
habitual solemnity which it is diffi- 
cult to acquire without a special 
training, but which is an essential 
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qualification of a bishop. Always 
to wear an unnatural dress, and 
always to look grave and virtuous, 
are inflictions imposed upon no 
other classes of mankind than Eng- 
lish schoolmasters and bishops ; 
and it is, perhaps, not surprising 
that the two classes become so 
closely connected.’ 

We owe much to the instructors 
of our youth—more perhaps than 
we really know ; yet how little are 
they thought of, and how feebly are 
their labours acknowledged! Be- 
sides the communication of mere 
knowledge, the opening the eyes 
of the understanding to perceive 
beauties in nature and art, in lite- 
rature and science, before unknown, 
perhaps the most important part of 
our early education consisted in the 
breaking up of the fallow ground, 
the curbing of the will by whole- 
some restraint, the training to do 
as a necessity what we disliked, 
and the kindly lessons in wisdom 
and virtue, given perhaps a lesson 
at a time, as occasion demanded— 
‘line upon line, precept upon pre- 
cept’—and it is not till we begin to 
wonder what we would have been 
without it all, that we form some 
idea of our indebtedness. It is 
pleasing to witness the occasional 
expression of obligation for these 
early privileges, which generally 
takes the form of a demonstration 
on the removal of a teacher from 
the sphere of his labours; and we 
reciprocate the sentiment in the 
valedictory verses addressed to Dr. 
Temple on his bidding farewell to 
Rugby : 

‘Much thou'st taught us. See! we keep 

Noblest of thy counsels, one— 

Not to waver, not to weep, 

Where there's duty to be done. 


Staunch we stand-—O, master, see, 
Ready e’en to fart from thee, 


Wider fields await thee now, 
Richer corn-land, bleaker fen, 
Forth to sweeten and to sow, 
Haste, O, chief of husbandmen ! 
Where thou treadest still to bring 
Days of happy harvesting.’ 











NOT UNTO US. 


——@~—— 


As of the seeds that fall to earth 
Some flourish and some die, 
And none can tell what secret spell 

Works out their destiny ; 





So midst the accidents of life 
And germs of power innate, 

None can define or fix the line 
*Twixt merit and kind fate. 


The rich, who spend and have to spare, 
May still but misers be ; 

And they who live their alms to give 
May have no charity. 


The poor man in his humble sphere 
May be an honest man ; 

He little needs, he little heeds, 
He does just what he can. 


Perchance he prides himself upon 
His honesty of heart ; 

He saith, ‘’Tis mine; it is divine, 
This honest noble part.’ 


Yet ’tis not his; it is a debt 
To many causes due— 

The work of fate, of love and hate, 
Of chance and nature too. 


We spread our purple tails of pride, 
The peacocks of our day, 

And flaunt o’er earth our noble worth 
As gaily as we may. 


And p’rhaps ’tis well it should be so, 
We cannot truly tell ; 

If pride prevails, though virtue fails,— 

Noblesse oblige,—tis well. 
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BY B. L, FARJEON, AUTHOR OF ‘GRIF.’ 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
HARSH JUDGMENTS. 


THE foundering of the Merry An- 
drew and the loss of every soul on 
board were duly recorded in the 
newspapers, and utterly shattered 
the happiness of that humble home 
in Stepney wherein love and con- 
tent had dwelt for so many years. 
If Mrs. Marvel’s daughter Sarah, 
who has played an insignificant 
part in this history, had been at 
home, unmarried, her parents might 
have derived relief and consolation 
in watching the progress of her 
fortunes; but Sarah had had the 
rare good fortune to be quickly 
wooed and quickly won by a coun- 
try mechanic, and her subsequent 
career has nothing in common with 
these pages. So that Mr. and Mrs. 
Marvel were left alone in their un- 
happy position. They could not 
bear to live longer in the house in 
which Joshua had been born and 
reared, and they agreed to Dan’s 
proposition, that they should move, 
and live with him and his sisters. 
What added to their unhappiness 
was, that they were at war with every 
one of their neighbours. When the 
news of the loss of the Merry An- 
drew reached Stepney, the neigh- 
bours one and all decided that Jo- 
shua was guilty, and many of them 
declared that the punishment which 
had overtaken him was a just visita- 
tion. To listen to this in silence 
seemed to Joshua’s family to be 
nothing less than flat treason ; they 
fought stoutly and earnestly against 
the calumny, and defended the cha- 


racter of their lost son with all the 
strength of their loving hearts. But 
vainly. The neighbours persisted 
in their belief, until George Marvel 
gave out that ifhe caught any man 
speaking against the dead, he would 
thrash him. He had not long to 
wait to give effect to his words. 
He came home one day with a 
black eye and a bruised face. ‘ I’ve 
been fighting Bob Turner,’ he said 
in explanation, ‘for taking away 
our Josh’s good name.’ Now Bob 
Turner was a favourite in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the cause in which 
he received a drubbing was not his 
alone, but all his neighbours’ as 
well. Was free and fair speech to 
be burked by such an obstinate and 
opinionated old fellow as George 
Marvel? Were they to be deprived 
of their legitimate privilege of gos- 
siping and tittle-tattling? Things 
had come to a pretty pass, when a 
man was to be allowed to bully 
all his neighbours because they 
wouldn’t agree with him. The fight 
between Bob Turner and George 
Marvel was an exciting topic of 
conversation in every house for a 
dozen streets round ; and a unani- 
mous verdict was given in favour 
of Bob Turner, who was looked 
upon in some sort of way as the 
general champion of the important 
privilege of Tittle-tattle. Much 
sympathy was expressed for him, 
inasmuch as he had been taken 
home after the fight with a batter- 
ed nose and bunged-up eyes, and 
could not go to his work for a 
week afterwards. During that week 
George Marvel thrashed another 
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man, and called a woman unplea- 
sant names ; and when the woman’s 
husband demanded an explanation, 
he received one of such a nature 
as to convert him instantly into an 
active enemy. Then Bob Turner, 
convalescent, made his appearance 
in the streets again, with traces of 
disfigurement in his face ; and burn- 
ing with animosity and shame, arm- 
ed himself with a stone tied in the 
corner of his pocket-handkerchief, 
and, swinging his sling defiantly, 
expressed his regret that Joshua 
had been drowned, for thereby the 
gallows had been cheated. George 
Marvel, hearing this, went in search 
of his enemy Bob, and came away 
again with his hand so disabled by 
a blow from the sling, that he also 
could not work for a week. At 
which Bob Turner rejoiced, and 
all the neighbours rejoiced with 
him. After that George Marvel 
refused to speak to any of his work- 
mates, and they, in retaliation, pass- 
ed a resolution sending him to 
‘Coventry’ for six months; which 
sending to ‘Coventry’ may, to the 
uninitiated, be described as the 
very refinement of cruelty, inas- 
much as it ignores the offender’s 
existence, and condemns him not 
to be spoken to by any of his fel- 
low-workmen. This enforced si- 
lence was a dreadful punishment 
to George Marvel. He bore it 
patiently enough for two or three 
weeks ; but then it became a hor- 
rible torture. To sit at his work 
day after day, and week after week, 
uttering no word, and with his work- 
mates avoiding his very look, was 
almost maddening. It drove him 
to something which I am sorry to 
have to record: it drove him to 
drink. And the habit that began 
to grow upon him was of the worst 
kind. Having no one to drink 
with him, he drank by himself, and 
soon began to carry a flat bottle in 
his pocket, liberally supplied with 
that national curse—Gin. 


Joshua Marvel. 


Although it may be objected of 
George Marvel that in his beha- 
viour towards his neighbours he 
carried things with too high a hand, 
he acted only in strict accordance 
with his nature; and indeed, if he 
had been less dictatorial and more 
conciliatory, it is likely that the 
same result would have been pro- 
duced. It was not to be expected 
of him to be gentle and self-suffer- 
ing under the dreadful accusation 
that was brought against his son, 
when Mrs. Marvel’s conduct was 
taken into consideration. She could 
not listen patiently to the revilings 
of the neighbours ; to remonstrate 
with them, to speak gently to them, 
to beg of them to be more merciful 
in their speech, would have been 
an injustice to the memory of her 
son. Every tender remembrance 
connected with him—and ah, how 
many there were, and how she 
cherished them !— urged her to 
defend him. And she did defend 
him, with all her mother’s love, 
and with flaming eyes and agitated 
breast ; told the revilers that they 
ought to be ashamed of themselves, 
and that they must be bad and 
wicked themselves, else they could 
not set their tongues to such bad 
and wicked accusations of the best 
son that ever blessed a mother’s 
eyes. Poor thing! it was a sad 
sight to see her make her indignant 
defence in public, and then to see 
her in her room—ypale, powerless, 
trembling—sink into a chair, over- 
come by the agony of her grief. 
It was not long before white hairs 
began to multiply, and before the 
cheerful look quite died out of her 
face. And Dan and Ellen worked 
on, and never lost their faith in 
the dear one who was lost to them ; 
and Susan, notwithstanding what 
had befallen, still watched and rose 
in the night, and went into the 
street, awaiting the return of Basil 
Kindred’s murderer. But no word 


of him passed her lips ; she worked 
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at her dressmaking in silence, and 
never uttered a cheerful word. A 
blight had fallen upon those once 
happy homes. 

They had, however, two friends 
and constant visitors, Praiseworthy 
Meddler and Solomon Fewster. 
Through good and evil report, these 
two friends remained faithful to 
them, although from widely differ- 
ent motives. Considering all the 
circumstances, everything had turn- 
ed out very fortunate for Solomon 
Fewster. He confessed as much 
to himself exultantly, and, curious- 
ly enough, gave himself some credit 
for having brought it about. Every 
tittle of evidence against him had 
been destroyed ; no suspicion rest- 
ed against him. Joshua was drown- 
ed; and Ellen remained, looking 
prettier in her black dress than he 
had ever seen her. He was sure 
of her now. He had only to wait. 
She had an encumbrance, certainly, 
which he would gladly have dis- 
pensed with—her baby-girl, born 
in sorrow. But he made up his 
mind that he would be kind to her, 
if she lived; and this resolve, to 
his own thinking, atoned for any 
hand he may have had in Joshua’s 
misfortunes. When he saw Ellen 
with her baby in her lap, he thought, 
and thought rightly, that he had 
never seen a more beautiful sight. 
‘Gne day,’ he said to himself, ‘I 
shall see her with a child of mine 
upon her breast ;’ and he dreamt 
with tender pleasure, and with no 
pangs of conscience, of the happy 
time to come. 

So time passed on, and no ray 
of sunshine illumined the darkness 
of that unhappy home. Things 
were going from bad to worse. 
George Marvel was not a confirm- 
ed drunkard, but he drank more 
than was good for him; and his 
reputation as a cunning workman 
was on the wane. He did not 
work regularly either ; he was often 
absent, and earned less money. His 
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wife expostulated with him many 
times, and begged him not to drink. 
He listened without impatience, and 
said, ‘It’s of no use, Maggie ; if I 
didn’t drink I should go mad. I’m 
an altered man to what I was, and 
I’ve brought it all on myself.’ 

‘Nay, George,’ she said, ‘you 
cannot say that and mean it.’ 

(It is to be noticed as a singular 
thing that now she never called 
her husband ‘father,’ and indeed 
had not done so since the news of 
Joshua’s death had reached them. 
The delicacy and thoughtfulness of 
a faithful wife’s love are not to be 
excelled.) 

‘I can say that and mean it, 
Maggie,’ he replied ; ‘I have been 
the cause of all this. I wasn’t con- 
tent that my son should be a wood- 
turner ; no, I drove him to sea and 
away from all of us. We might 
have been as happy as the day is 
long if he had remained at home. 
And he would have remained but 
for me. I remember what you said, 
Maggie, as well as if you'd said it 
last night: “If Joshua is ship- 
wrecked, don’t forget that I warned 
you beforehand.”’ 

‘O, George !’ cried Mrs. Marvel, 
in an agony of remorse, ‘ how can 
you bring my wicked words up 
against me now?” 

‘I do not bring them up against 
you, wife ; I bring them up against 
myself. And they were wise and 
good words—not wicked ones. I 
ought to have listened to them; 
but I was obstinate and pig-headed, 
and thought, like a fool, that I knew 
better than you. Ah! but it’s too 
late to alter what is past ; and I’ve 
brought death to our son and misery 
to you, and shame on all of us.’ 

Then he refused to listen to her 
longer, and walked away to chew 
the cud of his remorse, and to 
drink more gin. To her and to 
the others in the house he was 
gentle ; but to everybody else he 
was a bear. One night he came 
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home in a condition which may 
be described as neither drunk nor 
sober. Dan and Ellen were sitting 
together, and the baby—to whom 
they had given Mrs. Marvel’s name 
of Maggie—was lying in the cradle, 
when he came into the house. It 
belonged to his humour not to show 
himself ashamed of his new bad 
habit: when he was drunk he did 
not slink away and hide himself, 
but exhibited a kind of reckless 
defiance, for which it would have 
been as hard for him as for others 
to account. So upon this occasion 
he came into the room, quickly 
followed by his wife, who never 
watched him out of doors, but who 
attended to him in the house as if 
he were a child. He took his seat 
in the chair which Ellen placed for 
him, and sat moody and silent while 
Mrs. Marvel quickly set his supper 
before him. But he could not eat 
it. He pushed the food from him 
fretfully, and took his wife’s hand 
and patted it, and then said sud- 
denly, 

‘Maggie, we must go away from 
here.’ 

‘Go away, George!’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘Where to? 

‘I don’t know; but I can’t stop 
here much longer. If I do, I shall 
bring fresh disgrace upon you. I 
can’t live this life any longer; it is 
killing me. We have. already lost 
our good name and our good cha- 
racter in the neighbourhood, and 
where I used to get respect I now 
get contempt. And, Maggie, I am 
afraid of myself! A new workman 
came into the shop to-day, and I 
heard Bob Turner tell him about 
us and about our poor lost boy, 
and speaking of him in such a way 
Dan! Ellen! he cried, ap- 
pealing to them in justification of 
himself, ‘ cou/d you stand by quietly 
and listen to shameful words spoken 
of our Joshua? Could you restrain 
yourself if you heard him spoken 
of as a—— O, but I cannot say it!’ 
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Ellen rose, with flashing eyes and 
cheeks burning with honest indig- 
nation. 

‘No,’ she exclaimed ; ‘I could 
not, father. I should tell the wretch 
he was a coward and a villain.’ 

‘I told him so—your very words: 
I called him a coward and a villain; 
and I almost had my hand on his 
throat, when the other men inter- 
fered. But there was a row in the 
place for an hour ; for I was almost 
mad. And then the master called 
me into his room, and told me— 
what do you think? Why, that he 
was very sorry to see the change 
that had taken place in me lately ; 
that he was very sorry to see that 
I had taken to drink ; that I was 
a good workman, and that I had 
worked well for him for a many 
years ; but that if I couldn’t behave 
myself as I used to do, I must find 
another shop. That was a pretty 
thing to say to me !—the best work- 
man he ever had, and the steadiest 
too—no, I can’t say that now ; but 
I could up to a little time ago. I had 
a mind to take off my apron, and 
fling it in his face, but the thought 
of all of you stopped me. Instead 
of that, I asked him what he would 
have done in my place, supposing 
he had had a son; but he stopped 
me there, and said that he was talk- 
ing business, and not sentiment. 
With that I flung myself out of the 
room, and swore I’d join the Char- 
tists, and teach the masters one 
day that workmen have hearts , 
But Mr. Marvel broke down here, 
and glared about him in violent 
agitation. 

They took no notice of him, but 
waited till he was calmer ; they had 
studied how best to humour him. 
Then Mrs. Marvel said : 

‘What do you think we had best 
do, George ?” 

‘I don’t know,’ he answered 
somewhat roughly ; ‘I’m not fit to 
give advice. I was dead against 





you when you didn’t want our poor 
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boy to go to sea, and I’m rightly 
served for it; but I'll never ad- 
vise again. I'll be led now, not 
lead.’ 

At this point, Dan, purposely, 
but without attracting observation, 
pushed the cradle so as to awake 
baby, and thus caused a diversion. 
After that, he quietly gave Ellen 
and Mrs. Marvel to understand that 
he wanted to speak to Mr. Marvel 
alone, and the women presently 
glided out of the room. George 
Marvel took no notice of their de- 
parture, and indeed did not notice 
it until Dan aroused his attention. 
Then he said, 

‘Where's Ellen and the wife?’ 

‘Gone to bed, sir,’ replied Dan ; 
‘and I’m glad of it, because Iwanted 
to speak to you.’ 

George Marvel gave Dan a dis- 
turbed look, and said, 

‘Won't another time do, Dan ?” 

‘No, sir; I want to say what I 
have to say now, particularly.’ 

George Marvel nodded, and 
somehow or other, the flat bottle 
in which he carried his gin ob- 
truded itself unpleasantly upon his 
notice. It made a bulge in his 
pocket, and he tried to hide it from 
Dan, but did not succeed. 

‘ Will you give me leave to speak 
of certain things in the past, sir, and 
not consider it a liberty? asked 
Dan. 

‘Say what you like, Dan; I 
can’t consider anything you say a 
liberty.’ 

‘Ah—then I may speak of an- 
other thing presently, which makes 
us all very unhappy.’ (George Mar- 
vel shifted uneasily upon his chair, 
and wished he could get rid of the 
flat bottle which made itself so con- 
spicuous in his breast-pocket.) ‘We 
have gone through many changes 
in our humble life ; but for the most 
part we have been very happy. Do 
you remember, sir, when father died, 
how perplexed I was as to how we 
should live, and how, when every- 


thing seemed to be a failure and 
there didn’t seem to be a ray ot 
hope, you came to me with twelve 
pounds four shillings in a bag which 
you had collected for us among 
the neighbours? (George Marvel 
groaned, and thought, ‘What would 
the neighbours say to me now if I 
went to them on such an errand? 
But I was respected then.’) ‘ Well, 
sir, from that time fortune smiled 
upon us, and we got on, until the 
unhappy day came. You know, 
sir, what father died of; it causes 
me shame and sorrow to think of, 
although it is a long time ago. I 
remember how Ellen and I used 
to sit here, in this very room, and 
tremble when we heard his step in 
the passage—she was frightened, 
but I was more ashamed than fright- 
ened. ‘There was the day poor 
mother was buried—I shall never 
forget that night when we sat here 
in the dark ; Mrs. Marvel was very 
kind to us that day, but indeed 
she was always that. Jo’s mother 
couldn’t be otherwise.” (George 
Marvel gave a gasp, and lowered 
his head.) ‘It cuts, sir, to speak ot 
Jo in this way ; I feel it as well as 
you. But it may do good. Now 
I'll tell you what I thought that 
night of poor mother’s funeral, when 
I heard father stumbling in the 
passage. I thought it was cruel 
and unkind to mother; I thought 
that even if he had the right to 
bring shame on himself (which I 
am certain he hadn’t, for no man 
has), he had no right to bring it 
on us ; I thought that perhaps poor 
mother died sooner than she might 
have done if father had been a 
steady and sober man. For father 
earnt very little money, and mother 
had to work very hard to make both 
ends meet. I have known her 
get up in the winter mornings at 
five o'clock, and work and slave 
till near midnight, and all because 
of father’s idleness. Now tell me, 
sir, you whom I have always looked 
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up to because you are a just man, 
could anything justify father in lead- 
ing the life he did?’ 

‘Nothing, Dan,’ replied George 
Marvel, in a low voice. 

‘He did not even have the ex- 
cuse of a great grief” said Dan 
courageously and tenderly. ‘ Why, 
when he died that dreadful death, 
shamed and shocked as I was, I 
looked upon it as a mercy to him 
and to us that he was taken away. 
Yet, going a long way back, to the 
time when I was very young, I re- 
member that father was not so very 
bad ; he used to drink a little, but 
was not always drunk. It grew upon 
him, I suppose, until it mastered 
him, and made him what he be- 
came.’ Certainly, Dan proved him- 
self the most cunning of physicians ; 
he had brought home to George 
Marvela consciousness of the abyss 
towards which he was walking, and 
had executed his task tenderly, 
wisely, and without giving offence. 
‘ Now, come, sir,’ continued Dan 
boldly ; ‘let us look things straight 
in the face. You said you must 
go away from here—you mean all 
of us of course. Have you any 
idea where we should move to?’ 

‘None, Dan. Only one thing 
is plain to me—ay, much plainer 
to me after what you have said— 
and that is, that I must go from 
this neighbourhood, where once I 
held up my head and was respect- 
ed, but where now every man and 
woman is my enemy. I never will 
be friends with them again—never ! 
If they held out their hands to me 
now, I should refuse them, after 
what they have said of our poor 
dead boy.’ 

‘Dead boy ’ mused Dan. ‘Are 
you certain, sir, that Jo is dead?’ 
So startled was Mr. Marvel by the 
question, that he gazed at Dan in 
speechless astonishment. ‘I have 


not spoken of it to anybody else, 
but something tells me that our Jo 
Yes, sir, you may well 


is alive. 
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stare at me, for every other person 
but you and Ellen and Mrs. Mar- 
vel would call me mad for saying 
such a thing. I can give you no 
reason for the belief—for it is a 
belief, not a fancy. Haven’t you 
heard, sir, of men being wrecked 
on strange lands, and living there 
for many years after they were sup- 
posed to be dead? Haven't you 
heard of men living amongst sav- 
ages, and suddenly appearing among 
their friends years and years after 
they were lost? Some such thing, 
happily, may have occurred to 
Jo. 
‘But it’s two years now since 
Josh went away,’ gasped Mr. Mar- 
vel; and then added, ‘ Don’t tell 
mother, Dan; it would drive her 
out of her senses.’ 

‘I shall wait before I tell her, 
but I shall tell Ellen when the 
proper time comes. Hope isn’t a 
bad thing, sir.’ 

‘But hope without reason,’ sug- 
gested Mr. Marvel. 

‘Except the reason that exists 
and the comfort that exists in 
thinking of the cases that we have 
read of in stories of shipwrecked 
men who have been preserved from 
death. But hope is a good thing 
always, whether it comes from rea- 
son or fancy. And if you can be- 
lieve as I believe, it will be the 
better and not the worse for you. 
Indeed, indeed, sir, you don’t know 
how earnest I am in this. Think 
of the friendship that exists be- 
tween me and Jo; I believe it to 
be something better and higher 
than ordinary friendships among 
boys and men. It has grown up 
with us, until it has become almost 
a part of our very being. We are 
never out of each other’s thoughts ; 
when he was away on his first voy- 
age he was always thinking of me, 
and I ofhim. And that Christmas 
night that he came home—do you 
know what happened then, sir? 
Ellen can tell you that during the 
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whole of that day I was uneasy 
about Jo: I had dreamt of him the 
night before, and my dream made 
me unhappy, for I was convinced 
that he was in danger. I had no 
reason for that, nor had I any rea- 
son for telling Ellen that Jo was 
very near us an hour before he 
came to the door. But unhappily 
it all came true as I feared. Now, 
sir, I have thought often that if Jo 
was dead, I should feel it and know 
it—and I don’t feel it and don’t 
know it. Something keeps whis- 
pering to me, “You will see him 
again, be with him again ;” and I 
believe that I shall. For last night, 
sir, I dreamt of Jo, and Jo was 
alive ; and as sure as we're sitting 
here talking, we shall see Jo one 
day, and all the dreadful mystery 
that looks so black against him will 
be cleared up.’ 

Mr. Marvel jumped to his feet, 
and walked excitedly about the 
room. There was something con- 
tagious in Dan’s enthusiasm. So 
earnest, so thrilling was Dan’s voice, 
that Mr. Marvel’s heart beat high 
with the hope in which there was 
no reason. 

‘I have not done yet, sir. When 
you said to-night that you must go 
away from here, I was amazed, for 
it seemed to belong to part of my 
dream. Jo seemed to say to me, 
“T can’t come to you, Dan ; come 
to me.” And I want to go to 
him : 

Mr. Marvel stopped suddenly in 
his walk, and stood before Dan 
with a startled look on his face. 

‘I want to go to him, or as near 
to him as I can. The last place 
Jo was heard of was at Sydney, 
and the ship is supposed to have 
foundered somewhere near the 
Australian coast. Well, sir, if by 
any means it can be managed, we 
ought to go to Australia.’ 

‘ All of us ? exclaimed Mr. Mar- 
vel. 

‘All of us,’ repeated Dan. ‘Why 
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not? We are miserable here 
unhappy here. We haven’t, as you 
say, a friend in the place. Every- 
body is against Jo, and believes 
him to be bad, while we £voz him 
to be good. I agree with you, sir, 
that if those we thought were our 
friends and who have spoken against 
Jo were to hold out their hands to 
me, I would not take them. It 
would be treasonable to Jo. To 
live on here in this way would only 
be adding to our unhappiness. I 
daresay we could manage to get 
along out there. Mr.. Meddler 
says it is a rising place, and a splen- 
did country for a poor man to get 
along in. You could take your 
tools, and could get work. I could 
take my birds, and should be able 
to get plenty there that I could 
train. Why, sir, it would be a 
splendid thing, and the best for all 
of us.’ 

‘I believe it would—I believe 
it would,’ said Mr. Marvel, his 
voice trembling with eagerness ; 
‘but where’s the money to come 
from ?” 

‘We have forty pounds of Jo’s, 
sir, that he left for you and me; I 
wouldn’t mind it being spent that 
way. That wouldn’t be anything 
like enough, I know; but I think 
I have a friend. However, sir, let 
us think over it for a little while. 
I am glad that we've had this talk. 
You'll forgive me, sir, won’t you, 
for what I said in the first part of 
it ? 

George Marvel made no reply, 
but, standing by Dan, put his arm 
affectionately round the neck of his 
son’s friend; then left the room, 
and comforted his wife by a very 
simple act. He took the flat bottle 
out of his pocket, and said, ‘ Mag- 
gie, I have done with this ; I shall 
never fill it again’ And, happily 
for him and all of them, he kept 
his word. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


MR. MARVEL SHAKES THE DUST 
FROM HIS FEET, 


Dan took the Old Sailor into his 
confidence, and the impracticable 
old fellow excitedly proposed that 
they should leave Stepneyand come 
and live with him in his barge. 
But as Dan declared that that was 
impossible, the Old Sailor’s hopes 
fell down to zero. 

‘We can’t live in this neighbour- 
hood much longer,’ said Dan; ‘it 
wouldn’t so much matter to me, for 
I’m always indoors, but it does to 
Jo’s father. I know what he must 
suffer. You see, what we want is 
a friend.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said the Old Sailor, ‘ what 
you want is a friend. Well, we'll 
talk of this again by and by.’ He 
went downstairs to see Ellen, and 
found her crying over her baby. 

‘Come, come, my dear,’ he said, 
‘this won’t do; you'll be making 
an old woman of yourself in no 
time.’ And he dried her eyes with 
his handkerchief. 

‘You're the only friend we've 
got now,’ said Ellen sadly. 

The Old Sailor thought: ‘Says 
Dan, What we want is a friend. 
Says Ellen, You're the only friend 
we've got.’ And he put this and 
that together, as he had done once 
before in the memorable conversa- 
tion he had had with Joshua at 
Gravesend, when he set all matters 
straight. 

‘What were you crying for, my 
lass ?” he said aloud. 

‘ Ah, sir,’ replied Ellen, ‘I don’t 
mind telling you. I was looking 
down at baby, and thinking that 
when she is old enough to under- 
stand things—and baby is very 
quick, and almost understands al- 
ready, don’t you, my pet?—she 
will hear such stories from ill-na- 
tured people about father, as will 
make her as unhappy as her poor 
mother is. When I thought that, 
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sir, I began to cry, and was almost 
wicked enough to believe that it 
would be better for both of us to 
die than to live amongst such bad- 
hearted people.’ 

The Old Sailor did not stop 
long, but walked away in profound 
thought. 

Soon after that, another misfor- 
tune occurred. George Marvel 
told them that he had left his situ- 
ation. ‘I gave it up of my own 
accord, Maggie,’ he said to his wife, 
to whom he first spoke upon the 
subject; ‘if I hadn’t, I should 
have done something that would 
have made the master give me 
warning, and I should have been 
disgraced. I can’t make sure of 
myself now ; my blood boils up so 
when I hear a word dropped about 
Josh, that everything swims before 
my eyes. I can’t help it, my dear. 
Don’t blame me.’ 

She did not blame him, but said 
she was sure he had done what he 
thought was for the best. 

‘I’ve worked in the shop, man 
and boy, for more than thirty years,’ 
he said huskily, ‘and I doubt if I 
shall get another. Trade’s over- 
done. A good many men are out, 
and I’m not as young as I was. I 
don’t quite see the end of it, Mag- 

ie.’ 
She cheered him and comforted 
him, and he went out the next 
morning in search of work, feeling 
very much ashamed of himself. It 
was like begging. He came home 
disheartened and footsore, and 
hadn’t a cheerful word or look for 
any one. ‘A nice ending this is!’ 
he said bitterly. ‘But I brought 
it all on myself. I shouldn’t have 
driven our boy to sea.’ He seemed 
to think it was nothing but strict 
justice that he should take all the 
blame upon himself. He earned 
so little money, that presently he 
had to break into Joshua’s legacy 
to him and Dan, and it began to 
melt like magic. ‘Things were get- 
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ting very bad. The dressmaking 
work, too, was slackening, and Su- 
san and Ellen had many idle days. 

Solomon Fewster observed all 
this with inward satisfaction, al- 
though outwardly he sympathised 
with them, and was profuse in his 
offers of assistance. But they would 
not accept anything from him ; and 
very soon the proceeds of the birds 
he continued to purchase from Dan 
became their most dependable 
source of revenue. Notwithstand- 
ing that he was careful never to 
say a word of the past that would 
be distasteful to them, he did not 
make much way in their good 
graces. They did not show this, 
however ; he was consistent in his 
offers of assistance and in his 
friendly behaviour, and they could 
not show ingratitude ; but their in- 
stincts were against him. He al- 
lowed a year to pass before he 
spoke to Ellen of his love for her, 
and even then he thought it best 
first to make sure of the codpera- 
tion of her friends. He addressed 
himself in the first place to George 
Marvel, who opened his eyes very 
wide, and was indeed very much 
astonished at Mr. Fewster’s decla- 
ration. He had never suspected 
that Mr. Fewster had an attach- 
ment for Ellen. 

‘I loved her before she was mar- 
ried,’ said Mr. Fewster to him; 
‘but then I saw that she loved your 
poor son, and I was too honourable 
to interpose. So I did not distress 
her by telling her of my love.’ 

Mr. Marvel thought that that 
was manly and straightforward, but 
asked Mr. Fewster why he spoke 
to him upon the subject. 

‘You are in a sort of way Ellen’s 
father,’ replied Mr. Fewster, ‘and 
it is due to you that I should speak 
to you first. I should not be justi- 
fied otherwise in offering myself to 
Ellen. I have something to say 
also, if you will excuse me for tak- 
ing the liberty d 
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Seeing that Mr. Fewster hesi- 
tated, Mr. Marvel bade him pro- 
ceed, and then the wooer cunning- 
ly placed before Mr. Marvel certain 
advantages that would accrue to 
him if Ellen consented. 

‘I should feel it my duty,’ said 
Mr. Fewster, ‘to see that the man 
I look upon as Ellen’s father is 
properly cared for.’ 

* Never mind that,’ said Mr. Mar- 
vel; he had recovered from his 
astonishment, and felt a sort of dis- 
pleasure at Mr. Fewster’s proposal. 
‘ Never mind that,’ he repeated dry- 
ly, ‘ but tell me what it is you want 
me to do.’ 

‘I want you to give your con- 
sent, Mr. Marvel, and to assist me.’ 

‘ Assist you in making a woman 
love you, Mr. Fewster! exclaimed 
Mr. Marvel. ‘No, no; the matter 
rests with you and Ellen. It is 
none of mine, and any feeling I 
may have in the matter it is but 
right I should keep to myself.’ 

‘But you won’t say anything in 
my disfavour,’ urged Mr. Fewster, 
alarmed at Mr. Marvel’s coldness 
of manner, and thinking to himself 
that when Ellen was his wife, he 
would have as little as possible to 
do with the Marvels. 

*I shall say nothing to Ellen one 
way or the other,’ replied Mr. Mar- 
vel moodily. ‘I have no doubt 
Ellen knows what is due to her- 
self.” ‘And to Joshua,’ he was 
about to add, but he only thought 
the words; they did not pass his 
lips. When Mr. Fewster went away, 
Mr. Marvel was very despondent, 
and thought with some bitterness 
that he would have spoken to EI- 
len’s lover very differently, if he 
hadn’t been so low down in the 
world. So discouraged was Mr. 
Fewster by his interview with Mr. 
Marvel, that he did not speak to 
any other members of the family, 
not even to Dan, but came straight 
to the point at once with Ellen. 
After all, whom else did it concern 
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but Ellen and himself? She was 
sitting in the kitchen, working; 
baby was in the cradle, and upon 
Ellen’s face were traces of tears. 
When she and baby were alone, 
her tears flowed too readily now. 
Solomon Fewster had prepared him- 
self carefully for the occasion. He 
was attired in his best, and pre- 
sented quite a holiday appearance. 
He bought a bunch of flowers for 
Ellen, of which he begged her ac- 
ceptance. With a little hesitancy 
of manner, she took them from his 
hand and placed them on the table. 
There is something in the air of a 
wooer that betrays his purpose to 
the woman he loves; and when 
Ellen looked into Mr. Fewster’s 
face and saw this, she rose hur- 
riedly, and stooped to take baby 
out of the cradle, intending to leave 
the room. But Mr. Fewster’s hand 
upon her arm restrained her. 

‘ Nay, Ellen,’ he said awkwardly, 
‘let baby alone for a little; don’t 
disturb her—she looks so pretty 
in her sleep.’ And calling up a 
look of admiration in his face, he 
contemplated baby with an appear- 
ance of affectionate interest, which 
would have won its way to the 
heart of most mothers at once. But 
not to Ellen’s. Mr. Fewster’s ten- 
der manner brought back to her 
the memory of all his disagreeable 
attentions when they were first ac- 
quainted, and she waited in silent 
apprehension for what she dreaded 
was to come. But round about 
the bush went Mr. Fewster. 

‘ Things are very much changed, 
Ellen,’ he observed. She would 
have resented his calling her by 
her Christian name on the present 
occasion, although he had often 
done so before ; but he was Dan’s 
patron and their chief dependence, 
and she did not dare to object. 
‘Very much changed,’ he repeated. 
‘Mr. Marvel, poor fellow, looks 
quite shabby. He has a difficulty 
in getting work, I believe. Very 


sad—very sad. But it’s the way 
of the world. One man up, ano- 
ther man down. Lucky man that 
who can always keep up.’ 

‘He_ is indeed, Mr. Fewster,’ 
said Elfen, constrained to say some- 
thing in reply. ‘ But we can’t help 
misfortunes coming.’ 

‘No; but we can often turn bad 
fortune into good. Now, looking 
lately at Mr. and Mrs. Marvel, who 
are far from happy, poor things! 
far from happy, I have been think- 
ing what a beautiful thing it would 
be to make them easier in their 
mind as regards their worldly cir- 
cumstances, for there is no doubt 
that that constitutes the greatest 
part of their unhappiness. As for 
the other part of their unhappiness 
—family grief—time will soften that. 
But time doesn’t soften poverty if 
it is always with you. It is a sad 
thing, a very sad thing, but it is so 
unfortunately. There is no harder 
misfortune in the world than po- 
verty.’ 

‘Yes, there is, Mr. Fewster,’ said 
Ellen, who had taken baby on her 
lap as a kind of protection. ‘ There 
are griefs of the heart which are 
bitterer to bear than poverty.’ 

‘I stand corrected. But then 
that will be the case with the few, 
not with the many—with the few 
who are superior to most people, 
and who are the more to be ad- 
mired for the possession of such 
excellent virtues. I know one wo- 
man who is far above all others in 
this respect, and whom I therefore 
love and admire far above all other 
women.’ Ellen trembled and turn- 
ed very pale, but Mr. Fewster pro- 
ceeded rapidly, fearful lest he had 
been too precipitate, ‘Coming back 
to Mrs. Marvel—would it not be 
a good thing to make her comfort- 
able in her mind about her worldly 
circumstances ?” 

‘It would be—a very good thing,’ 
answered Ellen, in a low tone. | 

‘And it can be done. ‘There 1s 
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one person who has it in her power 
to do this for Mrs. Marvel.’ Again 
Mr. Fewster paused until Ellen ask- 
ed, ‘ Who is that person, Mr. Few- 
ster ?” 

‘You,’ he said eagerly. ‘ You 
can do this, and at the same time 
you can make a man who has 
loved you from the first day he saw 
you the happiest man in the world.’ 

‘Stop, sir ? cried Ellen, in a firm 
voice. ‘You must not say what 
you were about to say. It would 
be folly—worse than foliy—it would 
be wicked for me to pretend not to 
understand you. It would be mer- 
ciful to me, and best for both of 
us, that you should not say any- 
thing more now. I have no heart 
for anything but my grief and my 
child.’ 

So earnestly did she speak, that 
Fewster was fain to desist. The 
only words he said were, ‘ You 
shall see how I respect and love 
you: your word is my law;’ and 
straightway left her. But he did 
not leave her despairingly. One 
little word that Ellen had uncon- 
sciously uttered filled him with 
hopeful anticipation. She had said, 
‘It will be merciful to me, and best 
for both of us, that you should not 
say anything more wow.’ She had 
put no impression upon the word ; 
but the wish that ‘keeps the word 
of promise to the ear’ imbued it 
with a distinct utterance to Solomon 
Fewster’s sense. ‘I must not say 
anything more voz’, he thought ; 
‘that opens the way for the future. 
I must be content for a little while.’ 
He thought he had made a good 
move, and that he was sure to win 
the game. 

When he was gone, Ellen caught 
her baby to her bosom, and ran to 
Dan’s room for consolation — al- 
most, as it seemed to her, for pro- 
tection. There she found George 
Marvel sitting in an attitude of sad- 
ness. He had not had an hour’s 
work for the last fortnight, and half 
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of Joshua’s savings was spent: but 
barely twenty pounds remained. 
When that was gone! Well, that 
was what was fermenting in George 
Marvel’s mind now. When that 
was gone, what was he to do? Sit 
down and starve? Without doubt, 
they could not all live upon Dan’s 
earnings ; for Dan and his sisters 
earned barely enough to keep them- 
selves. He groaned in bitterness 
of spirit to think that he, the only 
man in the house who could work, 
was doomed to idleness. He had 
striven hard, and still strove, to 
obtain employment—with what suc- 
cess has been narrated. He felt at 
times as if he would be justified 
in demanding work, instead of beg- 
ging for it. Indeed, on one occa- 
sion he had asked for work in some- 
what defiant tones, and, being re- 
fused, had spoken, out of the bit- 
terness of his heart, of the injustice 
and hardship that stood in his way 
of earning food, being willing to 
work for it honestly. The only 
answer he received was an order to 
quit the shop immediately, if he 
did not wish to be given in custody. 
The sentiments to which he had 
given utterance were soon made 
known to many masters in the 
trade, some of whom afterwards, in 
reply to his applications, said they 
did not want any Chartists in their 
workrooms. His case was a des- 
perate one indeed. The problem 
which he was trying to solve as 
Ellen entered the room after her 
interview with Solomon Fewster 
was a common one enough, more’s 
the pity. He would have expressed 
it in very simple words: ‘I must 
work to live. I am able to work, 
and willing. I cannot get work. 
How am I to live?’ Ellen saw the 
trouble in his face, and sat down 
by his side. He gave her just one 
glance, and learned what had oc- 
curred ; for he had seen Solomon 
Fewster go out of the house. 

‘I know what has occurred, my 
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dear,’ he said anxiously. “Mr. 
Fewster has been speaking to you. 
And your answer ?” 

‘I have no need to tell you, fa- 
ther,’ said Ellen, raising her eyes 
to his. She said nothing of the 
bribe Fewster had offered for her 
love. 

George Marvel saw that Ellen 
had refused Mr. Fewster, and he 
nodded grave approval ; yet, from 
a sense of justice, was compelled 
to ask, 

‘Have you considered all the 
circumstances, Ellen? Have you 
considered the future ?” 

‘I don’t know,’ she answered ; 
‘I only know that I have done 
what is right, and what is due to 
my dear Joshua’s memory.’ 

All this was Greek to Dan, and 
it had to be explained to him. He 
listened in silence, and was very 
thoughtful afterwards. He let the 
matter drop, however, until he and 
Ellen were alone; and then he 
told her, gently and by degrees, of 
his belief that Joshua was not lost, 
and of his earnest desire to go over 
the seas and commence a new 
life. She, listening eagerly, almost 
breathlessly, pressed his hand to 
her lips and kissed him again and 
again, and was absolutely so simple 
as to share his belief. Hope re- 
vived within her; and when Dan 
said, ‘You are not widowed yet, 
dear ; of that I feel assured,’ she 
blessed him for the words in which 
there was no reason. 

Other troubles came. Solomon 
Fewster, strong in cunning, made 
a new move in the game. His 
orders began to fall off, and ina 
short time he bought one bird 
where formerly he had bought 
three. Perhaps he thought, ‘If 
love won't drive Ellen into my 
arms, necessity may.’ It was a 
cruel device, mean and merciless, 
and it struck fresh terror to their 
hearts. They could do nothing 
but wait and watch the tide come 
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up. And things grew so bad for 
them that they had to content 
themselves with two meals a day, 
and those but poor and scanty 
ones. Their condition was a strange 
parallel to that of the unfortunate 
passengers of the Merry Andrew 
on the raft. ‘There are wrecks on 
land as sad as any in the records 
of the sea. 

Solomon Fewster, of course, was 
profuse in his regrets at the falling- 
off of the business, and offered to 
lend Dan and Ellen money, which 
they refused. He renewed his offer 
many times, not offended at the 
refusal. ‘He wants to buy Ellen, 
thought Dan; ‘ but he doesn’t know 
her. Jo said once that Ellen was 
not the kind ofa girl for a heroine. 
Would he say so now, if he could 
see her, I wonder ?’ 

It was in this way that he often 
thought of Joshua as of one who 
would be restored to them some 
day. He had fixed the belief 
firmly in his mind, and nothing 
could shake it. He had no hope 
of ever seeing Minnie again. She 
was as one who had passed out 
of his life for ever. But she lived 
in his mind and in his heart, and 
came to him in his dreams. And 
in the light, often and often, he 
would muse upon her tenderly and 
lovingly. 

So they lived on, and the tide 
of adversity rose higher and higher, 
until they were compelled to begin 
to pawn things. But a better time 
was coming. The Old Sailor, pass- 
ing a pawn-shop one day in Dan's 
neighbourhood — he was on his 
way to Dan’s house—saw Ellen 
hurry out of the shame-faced door. 
He was so staggered that he al- 
lowed her to escape his sight. He 
had had no idea that things were 
so hard with them as that. When 
he recovered himself, he gave his 
chest a great thump, called him- 
self ‘a blind old swab,’ and made 
his way to Dan’s house. He went 
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straight down to the kitchen, pry- 
ing old interloper as he was, and 
caught Ellen in the act of count- 
ing a few—very few—small pieces 
of silver and copper in Mrs. Mar- 
vel’s hand. He was so distressed, 
that the blood rushed into his face. 
He only desired to see Ellen alone 
and speak to her, and here he was 
shaming them in their poverty. 
The tender-hearted old fellow was 
fit to sink into the ground, he was 
so remorseful. He stammered out 
a few words of apology, said he 
thought Ellen was alone, but that 
Dan would do as well. He went 
up to Dan, and to Dan’s astonish- 
ment locked the door. Then he 
inclined his head melodramatically, 
to be sure that no one was listen- 
ing, and, being satisfied, drew a 
chair close to Dan’s. 

‘ Hark ye, my lad,’ he said: ‘can 
you and I speak to the point, and 
without beating about the bush ?’ 

‘ I think we can, sir,’ replied Dan, 
smiling : the Old Sailor’s voice al- 
ways did him good. 

‘Frankly, then,’ said the Old 
Sailor, ‘do you find it a hard mat- 
ter to live?’ 

‘Very hard, sir.’ 

‘No money in the house, eh?” 

* None, sir.’ 

‘ And business falling off ? 

‘Fallen off would be more cor- 
rect, sir. My earnings for the last 
month not more than ten shil- 
lings.’ 

‘And Mr. Marvel?’ 

‘About a day’s work in the 
week, sir.’ 

‘ And the money that poor Josh 
left ? 

* All gone, sir.’ 

‘O Dan,’ groaned the Old Sailor, 
‘why wasn’t I told of this ? 

Dan gave him a sad look, but 
made no other reply. 

‘And the poor mother,’ con- 
tinued the Old Sailor, ‘how must 
she have suffered! And Ellen, 
poor lass! and the little one! 
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Dan, Dan, if I don’t feel to you as 
if you were my son, I could find it 
in my heart to be angry with you!’ 

‘Nay, sir” urged Dan gently, 
‘you are not to blame. We are 
unfortunate, that is all. We are 
not the only ones, I daresay.’ 

‘Come, now, open your mind 
to me. Look things in the face. 
What do you see before you this 
time twelve months ?’ 

The practical question was like 
a blow, and Dan trembled. The 
answer came from his reason, in 
which there was no hope. 

‘What do I see before me this 
time twelve months? Worse po- 
verty than this—and this is hard 
enough, God knows! We are grow- 
ing poorer every day, and every day 
it is a puzzle where to-morrow’s 
food will come from. All our friends 
have fallen off from us; when 
Ellen and Jo’s mother go into the 
streets, not one pleasant face greets 
them. ‘They come back, sad and 
suffering. And they must bear it 
while they remain in this neigh- 
bourhood, if they are to be true to 
Jo. I can understand now how 
some good people are made bad 
by the world’s injustice. It won’t 
make them bad, I can answer for 
that; but I’m not so sure of Mr. 
Marvel. I haven’t seen a smile 
on his face for months ; his nature 
seems to be completely changed. 
I am almost afraid to think what 
remorse might drive him to, for he 
is continually reproaching himself 
with being the cause of all our 
misfortunes. He says he drove 
Jo to sea, when his influence would 
have kept him at home ; and this 
thought stings him day and night. 
As for me, I earn very little money 
now. And I am so stupid,’ he 
added, with an odd smile, yet 
thoughtful withal, ‘as to repine 
sometimes that we can’t live with- 
out silver and copper.’ 

The Old Sailor dabbed his face 
with his handkerchief in a state of 
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great excitement during this recital, 
and was compelled to wait until 
he was cool before he said, 

‘So, taking them altogether, 
things are very bad.’ 

‘Taking them altogether, sir,’ 
said Dan, ‘I don’t see how they 
could be worse. We have only 
one consolation.’ 

‘What is that, Dan ?’ asked the 
Old Sailor eagerly, with a faint 
hope that it was something tan- 
gible. 

‘ Our faith in Jo, and our know- 
ledge that he is good and true, as 
we have always known him to be. 
Poor Jo? 

The Old Sailor groaned. 

‘You can’t live on that, Dan,’ 
he said. 

‘No, sir,’ replied Dan, with rare 
simplicity ; ‘ but it is a great com- 
fort, nevertheless.’ 

The Old Sailor pressed Dan’s 
hand. 

‘*Tisn’t so bad a world,’ he mur- 
mured more to himself than to Dan, 
‘despite its injustice.’ Then aloud : 
‘What would be the best thing for 
all of you to do, Dan, under the 
circumstances ?” 

“There is but one thing, sir; 
and I might as well wish for cheese 
from the moon as wish for that.’ 

‘ Perhaps not, Dan, perhaps not. 
Tell your wish.’ 

‘I want some money.’ ~ 

‘Ah! how much ? 

‘ Enough to take us to Australia, 
where we could commence a new 
life.’ 

‘You hinted at that some time 
ago, Dan.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘ That’s what you meant when 
you said you wanted a friend ?” 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘ And I took no notice of it, like 
a hard-hearted old hunks as I am. 
Do you know why I took no no- 
tice of it, Dan ?” 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘Because I didn’t want to part 
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from you—because I didn’t want 
to lose the only friends I have in 
the world—because I thought only 
of myself, and how lonely I should 
feel when you and my little Ellen 
and the good mother were thou- 
sands of miles away. Well, well! 
Old as I am, I’m not too old to 
learn from younger heads. Look 
you, my lad! But stop—we’ll have 
the women up.’ 

The Old Sailor went down into 
the kitchen where Ellen and Mrs. 
Marvel were, and took a hand of 
each, and led them gravely upstairs 
into Dan’s room. 

‘This is a family council, my 
dears,’ he said, kissing them, 
‘ where we are to speak our minds 
without hesitation. Dan has been 
making things clear to me, and I 
see a good deal to which I’ve been 
blind, selfishly blind, more shame 
tome. When the storm came on, 
I had an idea that you might be 
able to weather it; but you were 
not strong enough, and human 
hearts have not been so kind to 
you as winds and waves are. The 
winds howl to-day, but a calm 
comes to-morrow ; the waves dash 
over you for a time, but presently 
the sea grows smooth. That's at 
sea; ‘tis different on land some- 
times. You have found it so, my 
dears, eh ?” 

They sighed assent, and waited 
in a state of painful expectancy for 
what was to come. 

‘And here you are with every 
sail split, with every spar broken, 
with bulwarks dashed in, and every- 
thing adrift. And around you cruel 
tongues and unjust hearts.’ What! 
with all this craft in view, won't 
one come forward, and ask, What 
cheer? Not one? And yet you've 
held out a helping hand many a 
time, my dear’ (to Mrs. Marvel), 
‘as I well know, and spared a spar 
here and a bit of canvas there, 
with a willing heart and a free 
hand. But you are pearls, you wo- 
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men, and teach us goodness. The 
Lord love you, and send you hap- 
pier days ! 

He almost broke down here; 
but he recovered himself by a 
great effort, and continued, some- 
what huskily at first : 

‘Ah, my dears, I’ve been in 
storms, but never a worse than 
this has been to you. Look up, 
my lass!’ he cried to Ellen, and 
pointing upwards to the dingy pa- 
per ceiling in so earnest a tone 
that he found all of them followed 
the direction of his finger, while a 
new-born hope entered their hearts. 
‘Look up! D’ye see the clouds 
a-breaking? Dye see the sun tip- 
ping the edges with white light ? 
If you don’t, take my word for it, 
the storm’s over, and a friendly 
craft is bearing down upon you.’ 
He paused awhile before he spoke 
again. ‘You see,” says Dan to 
me, “ what we want is a friend.” 
Says Ellen to me, the very same 
day, “ You’re the only friend we've 
got.” What did Ido? Clap on 
sail and bear down upon you? 
NotI! 

‘ Nay, sir,’ interposed Dan. 

‘Hold your tongue, Dan; I de- 
serve to have the cat for my be- 
haviour. Now, hark ye. Before 
my poor lass here was married to 
Josh—don’t cry, my dear—I made 
over my little bit of money to them 
jointly, for better or worse. I dare- 
say it will come to a matter of two 
hundred pounds. Will that be 
enough, Dan ? 

Dan’s sobs prevented a reply, and 
the women sat silently thankful. 

‘So look upon that as settled,’ 
said the Old Sailor, rising; ‘and 
make your arrangements. I'll see 
what ships are going out, and ’ll 
let you know to-morrow.’ 

Heleftthe room abruptly, unable 
to bear the thankful looks and 
tears of his friends. Besides which, 
he was almost unmanned at the 
thought ofpartingfrom them. They 
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were the only friends he had in the 
world, as he had said; and when 
they were gone, he would be left 
lonely in his old age. The thought 
flashed across him to go with them, 
but he dismissed it at once. Not 
only was he too old to cross the 
seas, but he felt he could not leave 
his barge near the old Tower stairs. 

‘I should be like a fish out of 
water,’ he thought ; ‘and besides, 
I should only be an encumbrance 
to the poor souls. I shall be in my 
dotage soon, and they have troubles 
enough of their own. No; [ll 
stop and lay my bones in old Eng- 
land.’ 

So the faithful old soul set to 
work at once, and left himself with 
the very barest pittance to live on, 
in order to get together sufficient 
money for the necessities of his 
friends. 

The news soon spread. Some 
of the neighbours said it was a good 
job they were going; some were 
envious ; and a few repented of 
their harshness. ‘These last went 
so far as to make slight advances 
towards Mr. and Mrs. Marvel. Mr. 
Marvel looked at them angrily, and 
responded with hard words; but 
his wife, a true peacemaker, was 
more conciliatory. When she re- 
monstrated with him, and begged 
him to consider that they were sorry 
because they had concurred in the 
general verdict of condemnation of 
Joshua, he said, 

*‘ Let be, Maggie; if they’re sorry 
for what they’ve said about Josh, 
the more shame for them for hurt- 
ing us as they did. You can doas 
you like; I sha’n’t mind your shak- 
ing hands with them. But for me, 
I’ve said I'll never forgive them, 
and I never will.’ When Susan was 
told that they were going to Aus- 
tralia, her dull vacant face sudden- 
ly lit up. 

‘We shall be near Aim,’ she mut- 
tered; ‘near Minnie too. Poor 
Minnie! where is she ?” 
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The next moment her old man- 
ner was upon her, and she relapsed 
into vacancy again. 

But there was one by whom the 
news of their intended departure 
was received with a chill of angry 
despair. Solomon Fewster could 
scarcely believe it when he was told. 
He hurried to the house, blaming 
himself for his stupidity in trying to 
starve Ellen into acquiescence. 

‘This would never have come 
about,’ he thought, ‘if they had not 
been driven to it by necessity. I 
ought to have shown myself a great- 
er friend than everto Dan. Grati- 
tude would have made Ellen love 
me.’ 

To obtain Ellen’s love had be- 
come a mania with him. The far- 
ther she was removed from him, 
the stronger grew his desire. ‘ Per- 
haps it is not yet too late, he 
thought. He broke into Dan’s 
room in feverish haste, and cried, 

‘Good news, Dan! I’ve got a 
customer for four birds, and he 
wants them at once.’ 

‘Here are two bullfinches and 
two canaries,’ replied Dan with a 
queer smile ; ‘I thought you would 
have wanted them earlier. I have 
others ready, if you want more.’ 

‘I'll take them by and by,’ said 
Solomon Fewster ; and then treated 
Dan to a long account of the late 
dulness and the expected revival of 
trade, and to the certain prospect 
of there being a great demand for 
Dan’s birds presently. Dan listen- 
ed in silence, and discomfited Solo- 
mon Fewster by charging a higher 
price than usual for the bullfinches 
and canaries. Solomon Fewster 
thought it would be fatal to hesitate, 
and he paid the money with ap- 

‘parent willingness ; and Dan gave 
another queer little smile as he put 
the money in his pocket. Then 


Fewster referred tothe rumour, and 
Dan said it was true. 

‘ We shall sail in about a month,’ 
said Dan. 
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‘ But why go at all?’ asked Few- 
ster. 

‘We are not able to get a living 
here, sir, said Dan. He did not 
tell everybody of his fancy about 
Joshua. 

‘If that’s your only reason,’ urg- 
ed Fewster, ‘stop, and let me be 
your friend. I promise that you 
shall never want, especially if— 
i ? 





But he could not get the intend- 
ed reference to Ellen gracefully off 
his tongue. 

‘I understand you, sir,’said Dan; 
‘but nothing that you can say can 
keep us here.’ 

At this point Mr. Marvel enter- 
ed, and Fewster left. Between the 
two men there had been an utter 
absence of cordiality since Few- 
ster’s overtures respecting Ellen. 
Besides, Mr. Marvel had suspected 
why Fewster’s commissions for 
birds had fallen off, and had made 
Dan acquainted with his suspicions; 
and this, indeed, was the reason 
why Dan, whose eyes were open to 
Fewster’s meanness, had taken a 
secret pleasure in chareing him a 
high price for his present purchase. 

* Solomon Fewster tried by every 
means to induce them to stay, but 
his efforts were unavailing. The 
passages were taken, the day was 
fixed. The Old Sailor made spe- 
cial arrangements for the accommo- 
dation of Dan’s birds on board 
ship, and Dan bought a number of 
young songsters to train on the 
voyage out, although the Old Sailor 
shook his head and expressed grave 
doubts whether the birds wouldlive. 
As the day ofdepartureapproached, 
the excitement in the neighbour- 
hood grew stronger, and public 
opinion veered steadily round in 
favour of the Marvels. The band 
of the remorseful ones received 
fresh recruits daily, until, when the 
day arrived, there were not a dozen 
of the neighbours who were not 
sorry for the judgment that had 
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been pronounced against Joshua, 
and who did not, in one way or an- 
other, give expression to their sor- 
row. Mr. Marvel would not listen 
to them; the others did, and took 
pleasure in listening to apologies 
which were in some sort a vindica- 
tion of Joshua’s character. But 
Mr. Marvel declared bitterly that 
he would shake the dust from his 
shoes the day he left Stepney, and 
that he was only too thankful to 
escape from the nest of vipers. 

‘You women,’ he said, ‘are too 
soft-hearted for justice: ifa scoun- 
drel who has wronged you comes 
crying to you, you look kindly on 
him, and cry with him, out of the 
tenderness of your hearts. But for 
me, when I think of the many years 
we've lived here, with never a black 
mark against us—when I think of 
the good turns we’ve done for this 
one and that one, and of the man- 
ner in which they have returned 
our good offices, I’m fit to choke 
with passion. They tried to dis- 
grace me, and would have seen us 
starve without offering us bit or 
sup. But now that we're going, 
well off as they think, they come 
whining round us, sorry for the mud 
they threw at us. The mud didn’t 
stick, that’s one comfort. I could 
dash my fist in their faces when I 
think of it! 

So matters went on until the 
morning came when they were to 
go aboard the ship at Blackwall. 
They had a few little odds and ends 
to take with them, and a cart was 
at the door to convey them to the 
docks. All the women and chil- 
dren in the neighbourhood flocked 
round the cart to see the last of the 
emigrants. First Ellen, with her 
child, got in; the women kissed 
their hands to her, and murmured 
to each other that she looked older 
than her years. Ellen’s eyes were 
blinded with tears as she looked 
up at the old house and at the 
familiar faces in the crowd. Susan 
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was the next: she looked vacantly 
at the throng, and turned her eyes 
to her lap, taking no farther heed 
of them. Dan followed with his 
birds, and listened gravely, and not 
without tenderness, to the farewells 
which greeted him. After him 
came Mr. and Mrs. Marvel. 

‘Good-bye, my dear; God bless 
you; God take you safely over, 
my dear ! 

In twenty different ways were 
these farewells and good wishes 
expressed, and Mrs. Marvel pressed 
her hand upon her heart, and sob- 
bed till she could not distinguish a 
face in the crowd that surrounded 
her. 

‘Get in, Maggie,’ said George 
Marvel ; and then, deliberately and 
gravely, stooped and took off his 
shoes. He climbed into the cart 
in his stockings, and bending over 
the wheel, shook the dust from his 
shoes. ‘I'll take no dust from here 
with me,’ he said, in a loud tone; 
‘I leave that and your lying words 
behind me. I loved you once, and 
loved these streets ; but I’ve hated 
you and them from the time you 
turned upon us and made our lives 
bitterer than misfortune had already 
made them. By and by, you can 
tell the men I’ve worked with and 
been kind to, that I was glad to go 
from the place where I was born, 
and that I shook the dust from my 
feet before I went away.’ 

Then, amid a dead silence, the 
cart lumbered away from Stepney 
on to Blackwall. There they found 
the Old Sailor waiting for them. 
‘I will keep with you until you 
are fairly off,’ he said. They were 
thankful enough for his company, 
and as he did what he could to 
cheer them, and they had plenty of 
work to do in their cabins, they 
soon became more cheerful and 
hopeful than they had been for 
many a day. Soon the ship was 
at Gravesend, a place fraught with 
sad and sweet memories—for Ellen 
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especially. Mrs. Friswell, at whose 
house the wedding was celebrated, 
came aboard to see them, and ad- 
mired the baby, and whispered to 
all of them, in turns, that if there 
ever lived a man with a heart ten- 
der enough for twenty men, that 
man was the Old Sailor, and no 
other. No need to say with what 
heartiness they all indorsed this 
sentiment. 

A surprise awaited them. On the 
morning of the ship’s sailing, there 
came climbing up the side Solomon 
Fewster. He accosted them gaily. 

‘You were wondering, I daresay, 
why I hadn’t been to wish you 
good-bye.’ 

‘We thought you would be sure 
to come, although at the last mo- 
ment,’ answered Dan. 

Solomon Fewster first rubbed 
his hands and then his chin. 

‘No need to say good-bye,’ he 
said, with a conscious look at Ellen; 
‘I am going with you.’ 

They were too much astonished 
to reply. 

‘ Yes,’ he continued ; ‘ when my 
best friends were going, I didn’t 
like the idea of stopping behind. 
So I’ve sold my business upon ca- 
pital terms—capital terms. A good 
sum down, and a share in the pro- 
fits for the next ten years. Shall 
be able to make plenty of money 
in Australia, eh, Mr. Meddler ?” 

‘No doubt, no doubt,’ said the 
Old Sailor, with a disturbed look. 

Solomon Fewster, divining that 
his absence would be agreeable to 
them, hurried away to look after 
his boxes. 

‘I am sorry he’s going,’ said 
Dan ; ‘ but it can’t be helped. We 
must make the best of everything, 
not the worst.’ 

In the tender conversation that 
ensued, consequent upon their part- 
ing from the Old Sailor, Solomon 
Fewster was forgotten. 

‘Write to me as often as you 
can,’ said the Old Sailor, ‘ and I’ll 
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do the same to you, though my old 
joints are getting stiff. You'll soon 
be settled down somewhere, and 
you can let me know. ’Tis a sad 
word—good-bye. But I shall soon 
be saying good-bye to all the world, 
my dears.’ 

He sat among them till the last 
moment, and first wished Susan 
good-bye. 

Then said George Marvel, as he 
and the Old Sailor stood hand in 
hand, amidst the confusion of ropes 
and cases, ‘If there had been hearts 
like yours among our neighbours, 
my poor Josh’s name would not 
have been blackened. Heaven will 
reward you. I couldn’t honour my 
own father more than I honour you.’ 

The Old Sailor quivered at the 
stroke; he could better have stood 
a hard knock. He kissed Ellen 
tenderly, and she him; and he put 
a ribbon round baby’s neck with a 
little silver whistle at the end of it. 

‘In memory of me, my dear,’ he 
said. 

‘I will teach her that it is the 
symbol of the heart of a good man, 
dear sir,’ said Ellen, her eyes full 
of tears; ‘and when she is an old 
woman—if she lives to be such— 
it may happen that she will show 
it to her children, and tell them 
her mother’s sad story, and how 
her life was sweetened by the kind- 
est, dearest, best ’ Sobs choked 
her voice. 

The Old Sailor waited awhile 
until she recovered, and then said, 
with exquisite tenderness, 

‘If she will sound the whistle 
sometimes when she is a young 
woman, and I am in my grave, I 
shall hear her perhaps.’ He smiled 
thoughtfully at this conceit. And 
then folded Ellen in his arms, and 
saying, ‘God bless you, my lass!’ 
released her and turned to Dan 
and Mrs. Marvel. She took his 
hand and kissed it; she could have 
knelt to him, her heart was so full 
—too full to speak. 
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‘I know, I know, my dear,’ he 
said, and kissed her. ‘I asked you 
once if you would like to be a sailor, 
Dan; do you remember?’ His arm 
was resting on Dan’s shoulder, and 
Dan drew it round his neck and 
laid his face upon it. The action 
conveyed such tender meaning, that 
the tears rolled down the Old Sail- 
or’s cheeks. 

‘When I see Jo,’ said Dan, ‘I 
may tell him that you never doubted 
him ?’ 

‘ Ay, Dan,’ replied the Old Sailor 
aloud; but thought, ‘I shall see him 
before you do, my lad.’ He would 
not disturb Dan’s faith by uttering 
the thought. 

‘Do 1 remember you asking if I 
would like to be a sailor?’ con- 
tinued Dan. ‘Ah, yes; what of that 
day can I ever forget? You taught 
me to splice a rope, and I showed 
you Jo’s heart and mine spliced, 
so that nothing could sever them. 
And the poor birds shipwrecked, 
as poor Jo is. We little thought 
then, did we, sir?) The Old Sailor 
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grasped Dan’s hand, and the next 
minute was in his boat; and the 
ship was swinging round, hiding him 
from the loving gaze of his friends. 

Through the river that runs to 
the sea, the ship makes its way 
slowly and grandly. In the ship’s 
stern, looking with dimmed eyes 
over the bulwarks, are Dan and 
Ellen and Mr. and Mrs. Marvel. 
Good-bye, dear friend! Good-bye, 
dear heart! Smaller and smaller 
grows the ship in his eyes. Can 
they see him still? he is lost in the 
whirl of boats. No; he is standing 
up, cap in hand. Good-bye, faith- 
ful simple heart, richer in your 
honest goodness than if you were 
endowed with all the jewels that lie 
concealed in earth’s depths. He is 
lost to them now, and they shall 
see him no more—here ! 

Lost? No. He is with them 
every night in their prayers —he 
dwells in their hearts. ‘To their 
dying days they think of him ten- 
derly. Blessings on the dear Old 
Sailor ! 
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SHE will not crush them: be your roses strown 
Closely along her pathway: her slight feet 
Will meet them slightly as wings and water meet, 
Keeping no trace what way a bird has flown. 
Such feet caress the ground-things even as blown 
Rose-petals tremble and lingeringly greet 
A cheek turned languidly to catch the sweet 
Warm-scented breath of summer’s slumbrous moan. 


What if dead roses freshen at her tread ? 
But where men’s hearts strown flower-fashion may be, 
Each clinging footfall wrings inexorably, 

Each hand shreds off red petals, that her head, 








From each man’s hell-patch wreathed, bear proudly and well 
Fire-hearts of blood-blooms grown and blown in hell. 
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OF all ‘the thousand natural shocks 
this flesh is heir to,’ there is none, 
perhaps, which so directly appeals 
to our sympathy and pity as blind- 
ness. Nor is this without reason ; 
for it is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive any affliction which, not ab- 
solutely prostrating or paralysing 
the human frame, so completely 
realises the idea of ‘ death in life ; 
no affliction which seems to place 
us so completely at the mercy of 
others, or renders us so dependent 
upon the love and affection of those 
nearest and dearest to us for every 
act and want of daily life. Whe- 
ther the calamity of blindness is 
more keenly felt by those who have 
never known the blessing of sight 
—by those who, as the phrase goes, 
have been born blind—or by those 
on whom the affliction has fallen 
after a series of years passed in the 
full enjoyment of the beauties of 
creation, it is difficult to say. It 
depends, doubtless, a great deal 
on temperament. It can be urged 
that we could not miss that which 
we have never known; and that 
therefore he who has never seen a 
star may treat with indifference the 
vaunted glories of the heavens, of 
which he hears so much ; and yet 
the man who has been blind from 
his cradle—scarcely any are ever 
actually born blind—must surely 
have far fewer sources of reference 
than he who is acquainted, though 
it be only through memory, with 
the aspect of ‘things as they are.’ 
It is surely better that part of a 
life should have been passed in the 
full possession of one of God's 
greatest gifts than never to have 
known it. The homely axiom, that 


‘half a loaf is better than no bread,’ 
may be applied here ; and although 
it may be ‘truth, the poet sings, 
that sorrow’s crown of sorrow is the 
remembrance of happier things,’ in 
a few years, more or less, the un- 
happy sufferer will in a measure 
get reconciled to his fate, or at 
least submit to it with resignation. 
Then, whilst drawing upon his re- 
collection of past experiences, he 
will find them surely of more avail, 
even though they be mingled with 
many a pang of regret, than if he 
had for ever been shut out from 
undergoing them. Eventually 
therefore, when time shall have 
passed, he comes to be only in 
the same position of him who has 
never seen the light, with the ad- 
vantage of a knowledge of what 
it ts. 

His real suffering has been the 
going blind, not the deing so; but 
this suffering it is almost impos- 
sible to exaggerate. It would be 
hopeless to attempt to picture the 
agony of mind induced by this 
heart-rending and terrible condi- 
tion. The misery of him upon 
whom the mists have gradually or 
suddenly descended in middle life 
would seem, if we think about it, 
to be without parallel. Nothing, 
surely, can exceed the calamity of 
a hale strong man, in his prime 
and vigour, with all his schemes, 
hopes, and ambitions teeming with 
interest, and hourly yielding pro- 
fitable fruits, to be suddenly brought 
to a stand-still, pulled up in his 
sturdy march through life, and 
placed perhaps at the disposition 
of a little child ; to find every mo- 
ment of his existence, every on- 
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ward step he takes, every wish, 
trivial or important, no longer un- 
der his own control, but under that 
of his guide or helpmate ; to feel 
that he is bound down, shackled, 
and imprisoned more thoroughly 
than the veriest convict, to whom 
the idea of escape or release must 
seem near and probable, when 
compared with the fate of the pri- 
soner shut in by an impenetrable 
pall of life-long darkness. How is 
it possible adequately to describe 
the desolation of heart which in- 
evitably overtakes a man when he 
first realises the fact, that the outer 
world, with all its shapes and hues 
of beauty, is lost to him for ever? 
that, save in the changing sensa- 
tions from warmth to cold, the sea- 
sons will be for him all alike? that 
he can never again bask in the lov- 
ing tender glances of wife and child, 
nor enjoy the hearty kindly greet- 
ing beaming in the face of his old 
friend? How describe his de- 
spondency on feeling that for the 
future he is shut out from every 
enjoyment except such as reach 
him through the ear? that society 
is no longer anything but a fanfare 
of sound, and that new acquaint- 
ances and friendships, identifying 
themselves through the medium of 
a hand-grip or of voices only, pre- 
sent to his mind but a series of 
vague and indistinct images? When 
first the dense curtain descends, 
he must feel that existence hence- 
forth can be to him but one long 
night, and thateach earnest thought, 
hope, aspiration, and plan that has 
hitherto filled his life must be as 
though it had never been; all would 
appear to be a hopeless blank, and 
truly then may it be said, ‘ the dark 
hour is upon him.’ 

Truly, indeed, this is suffering— 
keen, severe, and terrible—a suf- 
fering far greater than the actual 
blindness. The wrench is, the re- 
linquishment of his former life and 
the struggle to accept the new con- 
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ditions imposed on him ; but the 
mind once made up to the neces- 
sity of these, and an apprenticeship 
served to them, it matters little, 
after a while, whether one has been 
blind for twenty or for forty years. 

When so long a period has ex- 
pired, it matters little whether one 
has gone through all this suffering, 
with its melancholy compensation 
of mental pictures of things as they 
used to be, or whether, from the 
very earliest days, ‘ wisdom, at one 
entrance, has been quite shut out.’ 
The fact exists, that whether by 
accident or by natural causes, ear- 
ly or late in life, the sight has been 
lost, the blind man must remain 
a more or less helpless creature, 
deserving the utmost consideration 
and assistance which his seeing 
brethren can afford him. No one 
would question their readiness to 
give him this ; and the numberless 
charities and benevolent combina- 
tions having Azm for their especial 
object attest it. 

Nevertheless, it is a question, 
and one which is daily pressing it- 
stlf more urgently on the minds of 
the philanthropic, whether there is 
not a great lack of organisation in 
the systems by which, in various 
ways, it is sought to ameliorate his 
unhappy lot. It were an endless 
task to point out all the require- 
ments of a blind man ; but it must 
be obvious to every one that his 
chief resource, and that which is 
most likely to keep him from sink- 
ing into a hopeless state of de- 
spondency, is mental occupation. 
It is popularly supposed, and not 
without reason, that Nature endea- 
vours to compensate for the loss 
of one sense by giving preternatural 
acuteness to others. At any rate, 
from the necessity felt by the blind 
man of relying entirely upon sound 
or touch to convey an impression 
to the brain, the very practice of 
these senses, undisturbed by any 
ocular aid, doubtless sharpens them 
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in a degree. That the mind can 
give more undivided attention to 
what reaches it through the ear 
when the eyes are shut, is daily 
shown by watching any thoughtful 
man when his intelligence has to 
be concentrated. What more com- 
mon than to see him with his eyes 
fixed on the ground, or with one 
hand shielding them from the light 
and distraction of surrounding ob- 
jects? The act of listening is evi- 
dently assisted by this process. 
We evidently can ear better, be- 
cause of the concentration of the 
mind on the sense of hearing; not 
perhaps because the sense in itself 
is actually more acute, although 
with the blind long practice, as 
we have said, may render it so to 
some extent. However this may 
be with regard to the sense of 
hearing, certainly it is manifestly 
so with that of touch ; for when it 
has to be appealed to constantly 
for information, it is quite wonder- 
ful to observe how sensitive the 
fingers will become. Practice here, 
obviously, is of the greatest use. 
Therefore it is not surprising to find 
that the blind resort as naturally 
and with the same alacrity for the 
examination of an object to the 
sense of touch, as the seeing do to 
their eyes. Clearly, then, here is a 
point on which the utmost assist- 
ance should be given to the sight- 
less ; and it is just on this point 
that we think little or nothing com- 
paratively has hitherto been done 
for them in England by their seeing 
and benevolent sympathisers. 

It is in the hours which a blind 
man, whatever his position in life, 
must sometimes pass alone that 
the sense of his helplessness must 
be most apparent to him, and when 
consequently his despondency is 
likely to be the greatest. Then it 
is that he stands most in need of 
mental occupation. With no one 
perhaps to read to him, with no- 
thing indeed around him that can 
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reach his brain through his ear, he 
obviously feels about with his fin- 
gers for something todo. What, 
then, at such a moment so fitting 
to put before him as a book, which 
with his fingers he shall be able as 
readily to decipher as his more 
fortunate friends with their eyes. 
If he be rich even, and can afford 
the advantage of a regular attend- 
ant, secretary, amanuensis, guide, 
reader, whatever you call him, the 
sense of independence conferred 
by his ability to do this for himself 
would be an immense satisfaction, 
and go far to destroy the idea of 
being shut off by his calamity from 
habits common to the seeing. But 
if the sightless man be poor, his 
chances are very few and far be- 
tween indeed of getting any one to 
read to him as a continuous source 
of pleasure and profit ; and his feel- 
ing of isolation thus intensified, he 
must constantly be left for hours 
and hours together, ‘to wear out 
his life in shapeless idleness,’ un- 
less he can read for himself. 

Now hitherto, although there 
are, as everybody knows, books 
with embossed forms especially 
manufactured to meet his want, 
there has been, curiously enough, 
no universal language for him— 
not even a universal alphabet ; 
and unless he chances to have the 
books within his reach ofthe precise 
system which he may have been 
taught to read, he would beas incap- 
able of deciphering a single word as 
the most uneducated peasant. 

Should this state of things exist? 
and will not many a reader be 
surprised to learn that it does? 
When we throw a copper to the 
luckless mendicant seated on Wa- 
terloo-bridge, or in any other nook 
or corner in our vast thoroughfares, 
pretending to fumble out the ‘ Gos- 
pel according to St. John’ with his 
fingers from the huge embossed 
volume on his lap, how many of 
us know or suspect that thene are in 
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England half-a-dozen different lan- 
guages, so to speak, in which the 
Bible is printed for the use of the 
blind? Yet such is the case, and, 
broadly speaking, amongst the chief 
of the many impediments which 
this fact throws in the way of the 
education and general mental cul- 
ture of the sightless, it renders the 
literature so narrow in its range 
and so expensive to acquire, that, 
until it is altered, we can safely as- 
sert that the well-being of the blind 
in this matter is all but entirely 
neglected. When we consider how, 
more than in any other class of the 
community, reading is essential to 
their happiness, it appears almost 
scandalous to think what little faci- 
lity is given them for learning even 
an alphabet that shall be of any use 
—that is, of the universal use that 
an alphabet once learned is of to 
those who can see. With 30,000 
people in the British isles who, 
from their very affliction, as we 
know, evoke the utmost pity from 
all sorts and conditions of men, it 
is surely time that a national effort 
should be made on their behalf; 
and with this view an association 
has been formed, in the hope that 
by constantly impressing this fact 
upon the public, and eventually 
upon Parliament, a more humane 
condition of affairs may be brought 
about. The work is not easy, and 
the aspirations of those connected 
with it may be utopian ; but already 
it has achieved an amount of suc- 
cess which a few years ago was 
thought to be out of the question. 

This society proposes, first and 
foremost amongst the many ob- 
jects it has in view regarding the 
welfare of the blind, to establish, if 
possible, one universal and national 
system of embossed literature ; so 
that if a blind child be educated, 
say, at Bethnal-green, it should, on 
migrating westward to Belgravia, be 
able to read the books in use at any 
school or institution in that district, 
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which at present it could not do, 
for the simple reason that the suf- 
ferer would find himself confronted 
by an embossed literature to all 
intents and purposes printed, to 


him, in a foreign language. If he 
should have been taught upon 


Frere’s system, it will not aid him 
one jot in deciphering Moon’s, Lu- 
cas’s, Alston’s, Braille’s, or Haiiy’s, 
and, of course, vce versd. All these 
systems have their advocates, and 
all have many merits, yet there are 
none but what are susceptible of 
improvement ; and the association 
hopes that, by collecting available 
evidence from the intelligent blind 
using them, to be able to come to 
a decision as to which is best 
adapted for general use, and then, 
by attempting to perfect shat one, 
render its adoption inevitable, to 
the exclusion of the rest. 

The qualifications which are to 
enable this body to settle the im- 
portant question, and arrive at a 
just decision, are several-fold. The 
members of the executive council, 
in the first place, must be them- 
selves all blind, or so far so as to 
render them incapable of reading 
by sight. In the second, they must 
have no pecuniary interest in any 
of the existing systems; and, in 
the third, they must be practically 
acquainted, or be willing to ac- 
quaint themselves, with at least 
three of the different methods. It 
is thus hoped that something like 
a sound basis of action will be es- 
tablished ; for who so competent 
to judge of the requirements of the 
blind as the blind themselves ? and 
what occupation more genial te 
blind men of education and leisure 
—such as are the gentlemen form- 
ing this committee—than endea- 
vouring to assist by every means 
in their power the welfare and men- 
tal cultivation of their fellow-suf- 
ferers?—an occupation which their 
affliction renders them singularly 
competent to undertake, while « 
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unfits them for almost every other. 
Indeed, to the fact that up to the 
present time legislation for the 
blind has been conducted, with 
but fewexceptions, by those blessed 
with sight, is to be attributed the 
imperfect state of existing arrange- 
ments. Alphabets and systems 
have been invented and adopted 
which, seeming to meet all the re- 
quirements of the eye, are supposed. 
therefore to be equally favourable 
to the touch; and a more funda- 
mental mistake it would have been 
impossible to have fallen into. Ob- 
vious as most of the evils arising 
from the existing conflicting sys- 
tems must be to everybody whose 
attention is drawn to the subject, 
and upon the chief one of which 
great stress has been laid in what 
has here been written, there is yet 
another almost as important: it 
is the waste of money entailed. 
Five or six types for printing the 
Bible are now necessary, where one 
should be sufficient; and conse- 
quently very little else of any im- 
portance is printed, on account of 
the immense outlay. Narrowed in 
this way, the literature for the blind 
affords comparatively no tempta- 
tion to them to make much prac- 
tical use of their ability (if they 
have any) to read by touch, or even 
to practise sufficiently to read with 
a facility which shall render the 
occupation thoroughly welcome ; 
nay, or even to learn to read at 
all. Any one of an indolent dis- 
position can now take shelter un- 
der the plea that there is nothing 
to read, even when he has learnt 
to do so, except the Bible, and that 
this he knows by heart. Charity is 
thus scattered and wasted, where- 
as, if it were concentrated and 
made to flow in one channel, and 
that channel leading to a sea of 
universal literature, there really 
should be no more reason, start- 
ling as the assertion may at first 
appear, why a blind child should 
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not be taught to read with its fin- 
gers as easily as a seeing one with 
its eyes. 

So much, and much more to the 
same effect, then, may be said with 
respect to ‘reading for the blind ; 
and if this sounds surprising, how 
far more so will the statement, that 
there exists at present in England 
absolutely no system worthy of the 
name by which the blind can be 
taught to write, so that they them- 
selves can read what they have 
written, and correspond easily one 
with the other! Still such is the 
case, and this in the face of the 
existence of a plan universally in 
use in most of the principal cities 
on the continent of Europe, and 
in a modified form on that of Ame- 
rica, but which has never found 
favour here amongst the legislators 
for the blind. Utter supineness is 
the only explanation to be found 
of this neglect ; for the system is 
at once so simple and ingenious, 
that a knowledge of it can be ac- 
quired in a day, and absolute prac- 
tical use made of it by practice in 
amonth. This is not the place to 
describe it in detail ; but in passing 
we may say that it is called ‘ Braille’s 
dotted system,’ and is the inven- 
tion of a French gentleman of that 
name. To expatiate on the ad- 
vantages which, in addition to being 
able to read for himself, a blind 
man would find in being able to 
write for himself, so that he can 
refer at any moment to ideas which 
he set down as they struck him, 
and which would most likely other- 
wise be lost, is quite unnecessary, 
after what has béen pointed out 
already. 

Music too is shamefully neglect- 
ed as a means of affording a most 
congenial and remunerative occu- 
pation for the sightless ; and this 
is chiefly owing, again, to the want 
of an easy method of notation, and 
one which can be written and read 
by the pupil. Scarcely anywhere 
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on the continents either of Europe 
or America is there a people so 
behindhand in this respect as we 
are ; whilst in many cities—Paris, 
Brussels, and Boston U. S. to wit— 
there are blind musicians employed 
both as teachers and pianoforte- 
tuners, who make always a good, 
and sometimes almost a handsome, 
income by their art. They have 
in most instances been thoroughly 
educated to this end, by the aid of 
Braille’s dotted system of musical 
notation, in the institutions for the 
blind established in those cities ; 
and when we remember how limited 
are the occupations to which the 
sightless can turn for remunerative 
employment, it is really pitiable to 
know that, here in England, many 
a blind man who, properly trained 
from his youth, could have been 
madeagood musician, and so placed 
above want, is now entirely depend- 
ent on charity for his support, or at 
best is only earning a scanty subsist- 
ence at some such rough handicraft 
as basket-, mat-, or brush-making. 
With reading, therefore, in the 
distressingly-confused state we have 
shown it to be, with no available 
system for writing, and with but a 
poor apology for instruction in mu- 
sic, surely the want of an associa- 
tion for reforming the benighted 
condition in which the unfortunate 
sufferers from blindness have so 
long remained, must be felt ; and 
although the efforts of the one in 
question will mainly be directed 
towards the mental and educa- 
tional parts of the subject, it does 
not mean to confine itself to them, 
but, if possible, to establish a sort 
of central court of reference and 
appeal on all matters connected 
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with the employment and general 
welfare of the blind. 

Inventions, suggestions, appeals, 
and a host of items of this kind, 
are constantly turning up from be- 
nevolent and energetic sympa- 
thisers, many good and useful, and 
others utterly worthless, but all re- 
quiring examination. These could 
then be dealt with by intelligent 
men, acting in concert, and with 
but one aim, in a way impossible 
under any other conditions, and to 
the saving of suffering, time, and 
money. Surely the existence of 
this association has only to be 
widely known to meet with the as- 
sistance and codperation which the 
whole seeing community is only 
too ready at all times to afford to 
individual sufferers from the sad 
calamity of blindness. 

It may be added, that the exe- 
cutive council has already begun 
its labours, and that it has most 
successfully introduced the use of 
Braille’s dotted system into many 
institutions for the blind through- 
out the country. It therefore hopes 
that the time is not very far distant 
when, with the aid and sympathy 
of the public, blind people may be 
taught to write to one another, and 
to become thorough proficients in 
the art of music. This latter result, 
so peculiarly available for them as 
a means of livelihood, is only to be 
brought about, the council believes, 
by means of Braille’s dotted sys- 
tem of musical notation; and the 
council holds it to be of the utmost 
importance that schools professing 
to give instruction in music must 
adopt this system, if they would 
conscientiously carry out the duties 
they profess to undertake. 
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I, 


‘You’RE a kind master, sir, Heaven 
knows! You never turns a key nor 
asks a question, or else I’d tell you 
to suit yourself.’ 

With this awful threat, enforced 
by as majestic a curtsey as her 
portly frame permitted, Mr. De- 
launay’s housekeeper swept from 
the apartment. 

The gentleman to whom these 
words were addressed stared, with 
a comic helplessness, at the closed 
door for several minutes after the 
speaker had departed. Their dis- 
pute related to some question of 
privilege, in which Delaunay had 
endeavoured—as usual, feebly and 
unsuccessfully—to assert his pre- 
rogative as master of the house. 
It is all very well to say, ‘Why 
not have taken the woman at her 
word, and initiate the “ suiting” 
process himself?’ But good house- 
keepers are not to be had by the 
mere holding up of the finger, and 
none knew that better than he. 
Our modern servitors appear to 
consider that ‘knowing your ways’ 
is a sufficient warrant for any in- 
subordination ; so Mrs. Gunton 
took her own course, as she had 
done dozens of times before. 

The scene of this little episode 
was a snug semi-detached villa not 
a hundred miles from Notting-hill. 
The owner, young in years but old 
in habits, was a confirmed bachelor, 
whose chief anxiety in life was how 
to get through his income of fifteen 
hundred a year. ‘ Easy enough,’ 
you will say. But when a man has 
few wants and inexpensive tastes, 
it is not so very easy after all. 


The son of a country gentleman, 
Charles Delaunay’s history had been 
one of prosaic respectability. The 
Charterhouse, Sandhurst, a com- 
mission in the Line, had succeeded 
each other in due course. Then 
came the Crimea, where his aspi- 
rations after military renown were 
completely set at rest by the re- 
ceipt of a ball in the leg, when 
toiling up the slope of the Alma. 
Afterwards, invalided home, sale of 
commission, death of parents, ac- 
cession to property, Notting-hill, 
and Mrs. Gunton. 

I have hinted that he had few 
wants. The catalogue of his amuse- 
ments was equally brief. Cards, 
billiards, &c. he did not actually 
detest, but regarded them simply 
as so much misdirection of mental 
power. Betting he dd abominate ; 
and as for horsemanship in his own 
person —the Russian bullet (still 
unextracted) barely allowed him 
to walk, much less ride. Thus he 
fell back on his books and his 
pipes. Naturally shy too, he had 
few friends of his own sex, and 
absolutely none of the other. In- 
deed, were it not for one or two 
rich aunts who made him periodi- 
cal visits of a lengthy duration, he 
would long ere this have sup- 
pressed even his present modest 
establishment, and, like other 
wealthy anchorites, burrowed in 
chambers in the Albany. But cir- 
cumstances had decided him in 
setting up his /ares and fenates 
where we find him. 

If he had made up 47s mind, 
however, to subside at six-and- 
thirty into solitary arm-chair and 
slippers, there was another person 
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who was equally determined that 
he should do nothing of the sort. 

Mr. Delaunay had a next-door 
neighbour. 

There is nothing remarkable in 
that. People who live in semi- 
detached villas must lay their ac- 
count upon having next-door neigh- 
bours. What is an all-important 
matter, though, is, who or what the 
individual in such close proximity 
may be. Respectability granted, 
your next-door neighbour may be, 
for instance, a Radical, while you 
are a Conservative ; in which case 
the effort to avoid politics when 
you talk over the garden-wall will 
cause the conversation to be con- 
strained and uncomfortable to the 
last degree. Your next-door neigh- 
bour may keep objectionable ani- 
mals, may annoy you in fifty dif- 
ferent ways. Altogether, you may 
consider yourself lucky if you get 
a next-door neighbour exactly to 
your mind. 

Mr. Delaunay was supremely in- 
different on the subject. His books 
were to him wife, companions, neigh- 
bours, and all. Ofcourse he could 
not be blind to the fact that an 
attractive-looking lady, whom forty 
summers, as the phrase goes, had 
touched but to adorn, was the oc- 
cupant of the adjoining residence. 
She had been installed a fortnight 
when my story commences. A 
distant, though gentlemanly, salute 
— when such was unavoidable — 
was all the cognisance he took of 
the matter. In fact, his thoughts 
were running upon other things. 
Even if they were not, and he had 
endeavoured by reserved manners 
to decline farther intimacy, he 
would never have made a greater 
mistake in his life. For, truth to 
tell, the glossy raven hair of his 
next-door neighbour was decorated 
with that tasteful muslin structure 
so becoming to the brow of her 
Majesty the Queen, but against 
the wearers of which the elder Mr. 
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Weller so solemnly warned his son. 
Need I say that Mrs. Cassilis was a 
widow ? 

Now there are widows — and 
widows. There is, for instance, 
the plaintive widow—generally an 
unfortunate lady, accustomed to 
rely entirely for guidance in the 
affairs of life upon the assistance 
and counsel of her natural pro- 
tector; and who, by his loss, is 
rendered completely helpless. This 
specimen is harmless, though de- 
pressing. Then there are the man- 
aging widows, who get on much 
better in the world without their 
husbands than with them. This 
class also, as a rule, need not 
inspire apprehension. There are 
resolute widows, and vacillating 
widows ; widows whose bereave- 
ment is a source of sorrow, and 
widows whose bereavement is a 
source of joy. Finally, there are 
the clever widows—a dangerous 
species—with the tact of Talley- 
rand joined to the generalship of 
Marlborough, and who may aptly 
be termed ‘widows with a ven- 
geance.’ Mrs. Cassilis was a widow 
with a vengeance. 

Of course she had only taken 
the premises with the intention of 
letting furnished apartments — of 
course. Her handsome furniture, 
the belongings of her last matri- 
monial speculation, corroborated 
that impression, as she intended 
it should. Every one knows that 
widows have no other than primary 
motives in all their doings—every 
one. ‘True, with reference to tak- 
ing in lodgers, there are saturnine 
people who insinuate that the ob- 
ject of the fair devotees is less to 
take in others than be themselves 
taken in—permanently. But if one 
took upon trust everything that sa- 
turnine people choose to say, one 
would never believe any good of 
one’s species at all. Mrs. Cassilis 
was too wary to unfurl her colours 
suddenly even before the abstracted 
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eyes of her next-door neighbour ; 
so she contented herself for the 
present with assuming an excep- 
tional demureness of demeanour, 
in accordance with the humour of 
her victim. Thus it came to pass, 
that though the china roses trained 
round the drawing-room window 
of Number Nine mingled lovingly 
with the honeysuckles at Number 
Ten, the respective occupants of 
these genteel residences held as 
little communication as if a hun- 
dred miles had parted them. 
There was, however, one into 
whose unwinking eyes all Mrs. 
Cassilis’s dust was thrown in vain. 
Mrs. Gunton sniffed the danger. 
With the instinct of her tribe, she 
was perfectly aware that the dainty 
Parisian chaussure of the charming 
widow covered the cloven hoof; 
or, to use her own words, ‘ That 
woman didn’t come to live there 
for nothing.’ In vain had various 
little artifices of Mrs. Cassilis’s been 
tried upon the housekeeper. As 
well might she have essayed to 
make the lamp-post at her door 
dance to a penny whistle. The old 
woman knew on which side her 
bread was buttered, and would 
have none of her. More than that, 
all intercourse between the domes- 
tics of the two establishments was 
by Mrs. Gunton sternly prohibited. 
Altogether, it was not an agreeable 
state of things subsisting between 
the dwellers in these two semi-de- 
tached villas at Notting-hill. 


II. 


DeELAUNAY, as already men- 
tioned, had few friends ; so few, 
indeed, were they, that he could 
count them on the fingers of one 
hand. He was, for instance, fa- 
voured with the visits of the inevit- 
able old schoolfellow—the school- 
fellow, I mean, who is perpetually 
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in want of half-crowns, consequent 
upon his ill success in life. This 
poor creature, in whose beaten 
look, alcoholic breath, and general 
shabbiness no one could have re- 
cognised a smart Carthusian of 
former days, found a ready sym- 
pathiser in Delaunay. (How few 
there are of us, alas, who have not 
such an old schoolfellow!) Not 
one whit less cordial, however, was 
our Notting-hill anchorite to this 
person than to another ancient 
playmate in very different circum- 
stances —Captain Friston of the 
Blues, who, with his huge mous- 
tache and stalwart figure, was the 
beau-idéal of a guardsman. These 
two men, together with a distant 
relative, Charlie Lovegrove, an or- 
dinary swell about town, were the 
only callers to disturb Mrs. Gun- 
ton’s serenity. 

It is with this Charlie Lovegrove 
that our narrative is concerned. 
Like many other young gentlemen 
of independent means, he had _ no- 
thing whatever to do, and did it 
most perseveringly. This may seem 
like a joke; but you can have no 
idea what hard work it is to do 
nothing, till you have tried it. This 
sort of work had occupied him for 
some years, when an incident be- 
fell him which happens to most 
people once in their lives, with 
more or less of happiness to them- 
selves. He fell head over ears in 
love. I trust the coarseness of the 
sentence will be pardoned for the 
sake of the adequate idea that it 
conveys of the absorbing infatua- 
tion which seizes upon some na- 
tures when assailed by the tender 
passion. Such a nature was Love- 
grove’s. And certainly, in all the 
amusements wherewith he had 
sought to pass his weary time, 
there was none of the novelty and 
intensity of ¢his. The object of his 
regard was a lovely, but slenderly- 
dowered, maiden, whose friends 
had snapped at the rich catch, and 
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forthwith ordered her to encourage 
his attentions. The poor young 
lady had no choice but to obey, 
though she entertained not the 
least liking for her suitor. (Who 
could fall in love with a barber’s 
block?) Yet no one could say 
that the suitor was not a gentle- 
man, though so destitute of any 
particular characteristic ; so an en- 
gagement was formed, to the great 
disgust of some manceuvring female 
relations of his, who resided too 
distant from the scene of action 
to be able effectually to interfere. 
Poor fellow! he little thought, in 
his infatuation, that the love-dream 
which had so stirred his sluggish 
nature was soon to be dissipated 
for ever. 

Lovegrove’s vamorata was one 
of a delightful class of young la- 
dies—so limited, alas, in number 
—who are pretty, but not proud. 
Such a conjunction of qualities is 
not a common one, I admit ; its 
rarity only renders it the more 
charming. In her case the result 
was probably, in some measure, 
owing to the retired manner in 
which she had been brought up. 
Something, notwithstanding, is as- 
cribable to natural disposition, for 
which, on her behalf, I claim every 
credit. Her unsophisticated grace 
of manner, joined to her fresh 
beauty, had come upon Love- 
grove’s jaded senses like a waft 
from Paradise, subduing him utter- 
ly, though he could not appreciate 
the more solid good qualities which 
she undoubtedly possessed. As re- 
gards personal appearance, picture 
in your own mind a charming figure, 
excellent taste in dress, a profu- 
sion of glorious golden hair ; and 
you will have an exact portrait of 
Stella Cawthorne. 

Of the various modes adopted 
by a gracious Providence in shap- 
ing our life-destinies, the most fre- 
quent is the sudden occurrence 
of events trivial in themselves, but 


exerting a lasting influence on our 
future happiness. One such so- 
called triviality was this very morn- 
ing awaiting Stella, who, tempted 
out by the fineness of the weather, 
had resolved on a stroll, with the 
object of communing with her own 
thoughts apart from interruption. 
Her ultimate intention was to visit 
a confidante of her own age and 
sex residing in the neighbourhood 
of Acton. It is not an unusual 
thing, I believe, for young ladies 
in like interesting positions to re- 
sort to bosom friends, with whom 
they can compare notes. There is 
nothing that the dear creatures so 
much delight in as sympathy, and 
also nothing in which they are 
more lavish. It would be well if 
we of sterner mould more closely 
followed their example. 


We will now return for a few mo- 
ments to Mrs. Gunton. That ex- 
cellent but irascible person had 
barely settled her ruffled plumage in 
her own sanctum ere she began tore- 
pent of the hastiness which she had 
displayed. Never before had she 
presumed so far on her employer's 
meekness. ‘True that, up to the 
present moment, he had submitted 
with the utmost docility ; but every 
one knows that the worm some- 
times will turn. Then the idea 
dawned upon her, that it was an 
uncommonly good place which she 
was risking by her petulance. Sup- 
pose Mr. Delaunay should take her 
at her word and procure for himself 
another housekeeper? Or, worse 
still, fall a prey to the widow next 
door? In either case her (Mrs. 
Gunton’s) ignominious defeat would 
be the inevitable result. Alto- 
gether, Mrs. Gunton was ‘sorry 
she'd spoke,’ and would have given 
a large slice out of her very con- 
siderable savings if her words could 
have been unsaid or recalled. 

It may be supposed that her 
apprehensions were not allayed by 
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shortly afterwards hearing thestreet- 
door bang loudly behind her re- 
treating master, who was leaving 
the house evidently in a tiff. 

Scarcely had the echoes ceased 
in the paved hall without, when a 
gentle tap at Mrs. Gunton’s door 
preceded the entrance of the house- 
maid, apparently brimful of some 
piece of intelligence which she was 
anxious to communicate. Then en- 
sued a muttered conference in a low 
tone between the two women. As 
it progressed, the visage of the elder 
underwent a marked alteration, and 
at its conclusion the roseate flush 
which erewhile suffused her cheeks 
had fled, leaving behind a look of 
the blankest consternation. 


Ill. 


THE pleasant western suburbs 
wore their most attractive aspect 
on that July morning. The same 
delicious breeze which chased the 
white clouds across the sky shook 
the summer foliage merrily, as Stella, 
lost in thought and heeding no- 
thing, passed on her way. Glances 
of male admiration were by her as 
little noticed as envious or quizzi- 
cal stares from sister belles—and 
certainly, the cool impertinence 
with which English young ladies 
take stock of each other is astound- 
ing. It was all the same to Stella. 
Her dress and figure being perfec- 
tion, she never had anything to fear 
from hostile criticism. But on the 
present occasion her thoughts were 
occupied by a far more absorbing 
topic. So the glossy hair floated 
unchecked on the wind, as the fair 
owner, with her eyes fixed on the 
ground, debated in her own mind 
the pros and cons which suggested 
themselves. Could she be happy 
with this man, who had nothing 
but his money and his looks to 
recommend him? Yes ; surprising 
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as it may seem to many of my fair 
readers, Stella exacted something 
more than these in a husband, Of 
his temper and disposition she knew 
simply nothing ; which is about as 
much as is known by most people 
of each other during the period of 
courtship. A lover's assiduity may 
for a time conceal defects; yet 
Stella could not suppress ever so 
little a shudder as she reflected 
that the regular features of Love- 
grove might, for all she knew, cover 
a brutal heart. 

It may seem a queer transition 
from this, to mention that in the 
street in which Stella then was, 
there resided a certain butcher who 
had a fancy for killing his own 
meat. On the morning in ques- 
tion, two whitefaced Herefordshire 
oxen, the property of this trades- 
man, were pursuing their devious 
course in the direction of his pre- 
mises. The bright scarlet petticoat 
worn by our heroine attracted the 
attention of one of these mighty 
beasts, to the exclusion of boys, 
dogs, and other objects which or- 
dinarily distract cattle on their 
passage through the thoroughfares. 
Scarcely was the object perceived 
by the animal than he manifested 
an intense desire for a nearer per- 
sonal acquaintance, by instantly 
galloping towards the wearer. There 
arose the usual uproar—shouts, 
screams, confusion. ‘lo escape such 
unwelcome attentions, the young 
lady naturally rushed to the near- 
est refuge. There were no shops 
handy enough for the purpose ; 
therefore Mr. Delaunay’s front gar- 
den, which happened to be close at 
hand, became the sanctuary. The 
animal, not to be balked, followed 
closely after. Under the circum- 
stances, what could Stella do but 
dash at the slightly open French 
window before her, enter the room, 
and slam the glass door in the 
face of her bovine admirer? After 
moodily sniffing about, the mon- 
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ster consented to depart by the 
way he had come, leaving his in- 
tended victim half fainting in a 
chair. 

A few minutes’ repose sufficed 
to restore her. Then came the 
question, Where was she? Upon 
whose privacy had she so uncere- 
moniously intruded? The ox, of 
course, would be an all-sufficient 
excuse. Perhaps the best thing she 
could do would be to follow it by 
retreating in the same direction. 
A safe interval had elapsed. The 
creature had already been driven 
away. Then, as she glanced round 
the apartment, curiosity overpower- 
ed every other feeling. What a very 
odd-looking place! So unlike the 
generality of drawing-rooms. No 
nicknacks, no Berlin- wool work, 
no anti-macassars. Little else but 
books, books, varied by a solitary 
fishing-rod in one corner, and a 
silver-mounted revolver above the 
mantelpiece. Next, becoming bold- 
er, she ventured to examine one of 
the volumes on the table. This 
she discovered to be by a favourite 
author of hers—delightful !—but 
turned by the slovenly student face 
downwards, to mark where the read- 
ing had been suspended. Then, 
with a blush, becoming suddenly 
aware of the absurdity if not rude- 
ness of her conduct, she returned 
to the window, with the intention 
of making her exit thereby. In 
vain ; the fastening was immovable. 
She had herself, in her fright, so 
effectually secured it, that now her 
utmost efforts failed to reopen it. 

The position was an awkward 
one, certainly. No matter, it ad- 
mitted of explanation. Meantime 
there would be no harm done if 
she resumed her perusal of the 
book until such time as the lady of 
the house would, doubtless, make 
her appearance. 

Now, many people in a like pre- 
dicament would have been nerv- 
ously apprehensive of being mis- 
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taken for what they were not— 
pickpockets, swell-mob, what you 
will, But Stella, without being 
strong-minded, had sufficient con- 
fidence in her own innocence to 
be above such fears; so that, the 
first perturbation over, she ceased 
to think of the peculiarity of the 
situation. For the present, there- 
fore, we will leave her deep in one 
of Mudie’s latest, and see what 
Mrs. Cassilis has been doing. 

At no time are inveterate plotters 
more dangerous than when they 
mask their proceedings under as- 
sumed indifference. ‘The Macchia- 
velli in bombazeen with whom we 
have to do was no exception to the 
rule. ‘To look at her, you would 
have thought, as the phrase goes, 
that ‘ butter would not melt in her 
mouth.’ But for all that, she was 
working in the dark, and to some 
purpose. Her present move was 
to get rid of Mrs. Gunton. As a 
first step in that direction, she had 
caused to come to the ears of the 
housekeeper a certain rumour to 
the effect that Mr. Delaunay was 
by no means the eligible bachelor 
that he appeared to be; that, on 
the contrary, the apparition of a de- 
serted wife appearing on the scene 
at any moment to demand her 
rights, was an event not only within 
the bounds of possibility, but of 
probability also. Under cover of 
the consequent confusion, Mrs. 
Cassilis decided to make what en- 
gineers would call her ‘approaches.’ 
Nothing was easier than to set 
the report afloat by allowing it to 
ooze out as a profound secret, which 
might safely be trusted to go the 
way which such profound secrets 
usually do. The agents for its 
transmission were ready to hand in 
the servant-maids ; a class who, ail 
prohibitions notwithstanding, z7// 
tittle-tattle to the end of time. This 
it was which had destroyed Mrs. 
Gunton’s equanimity. This was the 
spectre at her feast of prosperity. 
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And when you come to consider 
the embellishments which the ori- 
ginal fiction had very likely re- 
ceived before reaching its destina- 
tion, her alarm was well warranted. 

Our heroine was disturbed in a 
close perusal of the book which 
she held in her hand by the sudden 
entrance of one of the maids. Stella 
was about to address her, when the 
girl, uttering a loud shriek, fled 
from the room—carrying to Mrs. 
Gunton, in the back premises, the 
startling piece of news that their 
expected mistress was in master’s 
study! Upon receipt of this infor- 
mation, Mrs. Gunton, all smiles and 
handrubbing, lost no time in pre- 
senting herself before the stranger. 

‘Ahem! coughed Stella, ‘I—I 
wish to explain—’ 

‘Exactly, ma’am,’ was the re- 
sponse. ‘Just so.’ 

‘What a nice motherly old per- 
son !’ thought our heroine. 

‘Poor thing! How young she 
is!-- The monster !’—were the 
sentiments simultaneously passing 
through the brain of Mrs. Gunton. 

‘I presume that I am speaking 
to—’ said she blandly, but pausing 
for the other to fill up the sen- 
tence. 

‘The mistress ?’ said Stella, half 
interrogatively. 

‘ Then it’s true,’ was the unspoken 
thought of the housekeeper. 

‘You may consider it very extra- 
ordinary,’ said our heroine, again 
breaking ground, ‘ very extraor- 
dinary indeed; but I assure you 
that a very few words will explain 
everything to your satisfaction.’ 

Mrs. Gunton felt convinced in 
her own mind that, not few, but 
a great many words would be ex- 
pended before the matter could be 
settled. 

‘Pardon me,’ continued Stella, 
as much surprised by the old wo- 
man’s silence as by the peculiar 
expression of her face, ‘but can you 
inform me in whose house I am” 
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‘Well, ma’am,’ blurted out Mrs. 
Gunton, ‘I suppose we must call 
it yours, now you’ve come !’ 

‘Mine! cried the young lady 
aghast, and doubtful of her com- 
panion’s sanity. 

* Yes, ma’am—certainly, ma’am,’ 
was the deferential reply. Then, 
fearful of farther committing her- 
self, the speaker curtseyed herself 
out of the room. 

Before Stella could recover from 
her astonishment, a loud ring at 
the bell announced another arrival. 
The new-comer addressed Mrs. 
Gunton in a voice strangely fami- 
liar. Who could it be? 

‘Never mind,’ said the voice 
laughingly, in reply to some ob- 
servation of the housekeepers. ‘I 
daresay I shall not quarrel with 
them, whoever it is.’ 

The door opened,—and there 
stood—Lovegrove ! 


IV. 


No words, no recriminations, 
passed between those two; not 
the least sign of greeting or even 
recognition. If there was a mo- 
mentary welcome on the lady’s 
part, it was quickly suppressed be- 
fore the look in the eyes of her 
lover —lover no more. In that 
look there was less of anger than 
of contemptuous astonishment. It 
was a look far more expressive 
than words. Stella, unconscious 
of wrong, unconscious of her equi- 
vocal situation, returned it steadily. 
Alas! the calmness of innocence 
was mistaken for the shamelessness 
of guilt; as Lovegrove, after a long 
keen stare, turned silently on his 
heel and left the house. 

Our heroine knew instinctively 
that the engagement was at an 
end ; and yet how, why, or where- 
fore, she was at a loss to imagine. 
If she had greatly cared for this 
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brilliant butterfly of fashion, she 
would most likely have found re- 
fuge in tears; but that look had 
touched her pride. One thing she 
was determined on—to escape as 
quickly as possible from her pre- 
sent position. She would gladly 
have cleared up the mystery, in- 
clusive of the odd expressions 
which had fallen from the old 
housekeeper; but no good could 
arise from remaining where she 
was ; so—-the window. This time 
her more determined efforts sufficed 
to unclasp the fastening ; and she 
was about stepping forth, when a 
figure presented itself before her— 
the figure of Delaunay. 

That worthy gentleman was in a 
state of considerable bewilderment. 
In the first place, he had just had 
a curious meeting with his friend 
and relative Lovegrove, who, for 
the first time in their lives, had re- 
fused his proffered hand with scorn. 
Unaware of any cause of quarrel 
between them, Delaunay was so 
stupefied at this behaviour that the 
other had strode off beyond recall 
before an explanation could be de- 
manded or accorded. Next, here 
at the window of our friend’s own 
study was a beautiful apparition 
facing him, and evidently regarding 
him as an intruder ; for Stella, see- 
ing that her escape was cut off, de- 
termined to conduct herself with 
dignity to the end of the adventure. 
Was it to be wondered at, there- 
fore, that he stammered and stut- 
tered and looked the criminal which 
he certainly was not? 

His first thought was, that he had 
come to the wrong house ; that this 
young lady was a friend of his next- 
door neighbour’s, the widow. 

‘I ask pardon,’ he began ; ‘ the 
fact is, I live next door. The houses 
are so much alike, that—’ 

‘Pray don’t mention it, sir,’ said 
Stella politely, but intensely amused 
by the turn affairs were taking. 

Then she thought within herself, 
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‘Who could this bearded sheepish- 
looking man be?’ Prepossessing 
he certainly was, in spite of his 
awkward manner ; in spite, too, of 
his rough shooting-coat and wide- 
awake hat. Mechanically he sat 
himself down without invitation. 
The young lady also seated herself, 
eyeing him curiously. 

He had such a puzzled look, that 
Stella, notwithstanding the previous 
intensity of her feelings, could have 
laughed outright. She contrived, 
however, to suppress her merriment. 

Hitherto his eyes had been fixed 
on her face. Presently, withdraw- 
ing them, his glance wandered 
round the room, with somewhat of 
an air of recognition. 

‘Yes,’ he murmured, ‘those 
books—I oughtto know them well.’ 

Then he rose from his seat and 
began to inspect several other arti- 
cles, still murmuring softly, ‘ Yes, 
yes,’ as he laid his hand upon each 
of them. 

Stella began to be alarmed. The 
man’s conduct grew momentarily 
more suspicious. What if he should 
be a lunatic? His saying that he 
lived next door was all fudge. He 
might be a burglar too, for all she 
knew to the contrary. 

This last hypothesis had no 
sooner occurred to her than it was 
immediately confirmed by a pro- 
ceeding of Delaunay’s. The ob- 
jects lying about which till now had 
attracted him were scarcely of a 
portable nature; that is to say, 
could not be carried away with sufti- 
cient concealment. It was differ- 
ent with a handsome gold hunting- 
watch and chain which were repos- 
ing on the table. This he actually 
pocketed, muttering as ifin a dream, 
‘ Most certainly. Howcameithere?’ 
The same operation, and the same 
words, occurred in connection with 
a gold pencil-case and a diamond 
ring. 

Then our heroine thought it high 
time foraction onherpart. Stealthily 














possessing herself of the little sil- 
ver-mounted revolver previously al- 
luded to, she planted herself before 
the window. Just in time too, as 
it happened ; for the man moved 
in the same direction, again talking 
to himself—‘ Perhaps I had better 
ascertain from the outside. Most 
certainly.’ 

Judge of our friend’s astonish- 
ment on being confronted with the 
levelled tube of his own pistol ! 
Accompanying the action were the 
words, uttered in a firm but silvery 
tone, ‘ Most certainly ot / 

Never before had he seen any- 
thing so beautiful. The erect figure, 
but very little shorter than his own, 
the quivering nostrils, the dilated 
eyes, the magnificent pose of the 
head—all conspired to fill him with 
admiration. It was as ifhe was gaz- 
ing on Diana, Minerva, and Venus 
combined in one perfect form. 

But he quickly remembered the 
hair-trigger of the pistol—a fact 
which sent his classical recollec- 
tions to the right-about in double- 
quick time. 

‘My dear young lady, I'll do 
whatever you desire; but for Hea- 
ven’s sake, lower that barrel ! 

She complied. Next, in reply to 
his look of amazement, she ex- 
claimed, 

‘You don’t suppose that I’ll per- 
mit such an impudent robbery be- 
fore my very eyes? Sit down, and 
empty those pockets of yours im- 
mediately !” 

He did as he was told, meekly. 

The incident of the pistol had, 
however, recalled him to himself; 
and as he gave up his own watch, 
his own ring, and his own pencil- 
case, his sense of the ludicrousness 
of the situation got the better of his 
gravity. 

‘You carry it off gaily,’ observed 
Stella ; ‘ but don’t imagine that will 
help you. I advise you to make 
no attempt at escape, or—’ here she 
again raised the weapon. 
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‘By no means,’ he answered 
hastily. 

On seeing him so submissive she 
half repented of her severity. He, 
on his side, desiring nothing better 
than a prolongation of the scene, 
decided to defer the inevitable ex- 
planation a little longer. Gradu- 
ally they fell to talking upon other 
topics. 

A very few minutes’ conversation 
were sufficient to convince Stella 
that it was no ordinary burglar with 
whom she was /ée-d-téte. Indeed, 
she could not resist a sentiment of 
pity that such a superior man should 
be driven to so discreditable a 
means of obtaining a livelihood. 
His information she found, on far- 
ther examination, to be extensive ; 
his manners, divested of their first 
gaucherie, pleasing and gentlemanly; 
when he spokeupon a subject which 
interested him, his countenance be- 
came positively noble. After a time 
she began to doubt whether he was 
a burglar at all! 

Observing her embarrassment, 
Delaunay redoubled his efforts to 
please; efforts which he was gratified 
to observe were soon crowned with 
success. (This high-bred, intelli- 
gent gentleman a burglar? How 
utterly absurd !) The interview had 
barely lasted halfan hour when, be- 
tween you and me, she was consider- 
ably more in love with the burglar 
than she had ever been with her 
old admirer. Where both parties 
are pleased with each other, the 
process of mutual ingratiation is 
rapid. While our two friends, there- 
fore, are progressing towards the 
understanding which we desire, let 
us again look after Mrs. Cassilis. 

Of course the widow had been 
duly informed of the arrival which 
she had predicted ; but knowing, 
for the best of reasons, its falsity, 
its baselessness, she was as much 
alarmed as puzzled. ‘Who could 
the woman be ?’ she asked herself. 
Some impostor, perhaps swindler, 
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perhaps pickpocket. The idea of 
any other adventuress having a fin- 
ger in the pie was insupportable. 
For a long time she worried herself 
with vain speculations. To all 
her inquiries over the garden-wall 
the answer was, that Mr. Delaunay 
had not returned, that nothing was 
known about him. Finally her cu- 
riosity became so unbearable, that 
she determined to ascertain for her- 
self how the land lay. 

Bonnetless, shawlless, she swiftly 
passed out of her own door, and 
knocked at that of Delaunay’s. 

srushing hastily past the astonished 
Mrs. Gunton, who answered the 
summons, she pushed her way into 
the study. To her surprise, she 
found herself face to face with the 
owner. But widows are never sur- 
prised long. With a quick com- 
prehensive glance at Stella, she ad- 
dressed to Delaunay the startling 
inquiry, ‘ Whether he had lost any- 
thing ?’ thereby of course conveying 
the impression that the young lady 
by his side was a member of the 
predatory classes. 

Not receiving an immediate re- 
ply, she repeated, ‘Has this per- 
son, sir,anything belonging to you?” 

Recovering himself, Delaunay 
answered only by respectfully kiss- 
ing the hand of Stella. Then, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Cassilis, he said, 

‘It is very true, madam, that this 
lady has in her possession some- 
thing which did belong to me, but 
which’—placing his hand upon his 
heart—‘ is mine no longer.’ 

O, Mrs. Cassilis, Mrs. Cassilis ! 
In the interval while you were tor- 
turing yourself with anxiety and 
baffled curiosity, there was taking 
place within a few feet of you the 
explanation and the declaration 
which destroyed your hopes for 
ever. 

Mrs. Gunton now joined the 
group open-mouthed. 

‘Pray, my good woman,’ de- 
manded Stella, as the housekeeper 
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entered the room, ‘whom do you 
take me for ?’ 

‘For Mrs. Delaunay,’ was the 
reply, with a deep curtsey. 

Delaunay laughed heartily. 

‘And you, madam, take me to 
be—? was the interrogatory ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Cassilis. 

‘Judging from present appear- 
ances, I should take you for Mrs. 
Delaunay that is to be,’ answered 
the widow. 

‘And you? asked the fair quer- 
ist, addressing the master of the 
house. 

‘I, my dear young lady ? replied 
he gallantly. ‘ Why, if there is no 
objection to the arrangement, I 
should prefer taking you “ for bet- 
ter, for worse.”’ 

And, if blushes are not false- 
hoods, he was so taken in return. 

Here a thundering rap at the 
door heralded the hasty return of 
Lovegrove. Directly he entered, 
he understood the state of affairs 
at a glance. 

‘I thought perhaps that it might 
be a mistake,’ he cried; ‘but I 
perceive that I was right. I resign 
her—I cast her off altogether !’ 

‘Sir,’ said Delaunay, compla- 
cently placing the young lady’s arm 
within his own, ‘you are particu- 
larly obliging.’ 





On a certain morning, not long 
after the occurrence of the above 
events, there was to be seen slowly 
leaving Notting-hill a van drawn 
by two horses, and containing a 
quantity of elegant furniture. Close 
behind came a hand-cart dragged 
by a boy. Its contents were, a 
trunk, a bandbox, a bundle, and 
an umbrella. ‘The former of these 
vehicles held the belongings of 
Mrs. Cassilis; the latter of Mrs. 
Gunton. We have already seen 
how what threatened to be a seri- 
ous dilemma turned out to be not 
only Delaunay’s joy, but Delau- 
nay’s deliverance. 
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AN HOUR WITH AN OLD POET-LAUREATE. 





REPRESENTATIONS Of life have al- 
ways formed one of the chief fea- 
tures of attraction to the English 
nation. Herein lies the secret of 
the power of the drama and the 
novel, which are a perennial spring 
of instruction and delight to the 
great majority of readers. In Eng- 
land alone a novel is published for 
every day in the year; and not- 
withstanding the progress which 
general and technical education 
have made, the fact still remains, 
that a vast proportion of general 
readers are readers of fiction ; whilst 
the large number of theatres we 
possess amply attests the fact that 
the stage still retains, nay even aug- 
ments, its hold upon us. It follows, 
then, that in the efforts we are mak- 
ing at the present day for the exten- 
sion of the means of intellectual 
and moral training, the powerful 
auxiliaries we have mentioned must 
not be permitted to fall out of sight. 
For good or for evil, the drama and 
the novel will continue to be with 
us, and to exercise their mighty in- 
fluence. Our object should conse- 
quently be to secure a healthful and 
invigorating — in contradiction to 
the at present somewhat enervat- 
ing—tone in both. 

The drama has latterly evinced 
some signs of impending degrada- 
tion—not so much in its dialogue, 
perhaps, as in its action. Yet 
though a lord chamberlain may step 
forward into the arena, and hope by 
his single voice to avert the threat- 
ened danger, the custody of the 
morals of the stage must ever re- 
vert to those for whose pleasure 
the theatre exists—the people. And 
it would be an insult to the ad- 
vanced feeling and comparative 


purity of the age to imagine for a 
moment that it could lapse into the 
effeminacy and voluptuousness of 
the Restoration ; and therefore we 
have no fears but that the present 
excrescence of the stage will die 
without the power to acquire suffi- 
cient vigour to assume a chronic 
form. 

These observations have been 
suggested by a comparison between 
the stage of to-day and its charac- 
teristics a century or a century and 
a half ago. Then, the danger lay in 
a too near approach to obscenity 
on the part of the author ; but we 
cannot feel surprised at this, when 
we remember that the evil example 
of the dramatists of the preceding 
age—that of the dissolute monarch 
Charles II.—had not lost its power. 
Evil is a long time dying. Let us 
be thankful if we can witness its 
gradual dissolution ; and although, 
with regard to the author we are 
about to introduce, it is impossible 
to hold him blameless on the score 
of impurity, there is yet some trace 
in him of a noble struggling after 
the good and the true. To some 
extent, he stands alone in the roll 
of dramatists and poets—barely 
connected with the preceding age, 
and, if concerned at all with the 
succeeding one, then only as its 
day-star. 

Nicholas Rowe,* a poet born to 
good fortune, and a vara avis in 
consequence, first saw the light at 
Little Berkford in Bedfordshire, in 
1673. His family, as we gather 
from Dr. Johnson, originally came 

* The Works of Nicholas Rowe, Esq. In 
two vols. A new edition, ornamented with 
copper-plates. To which is prefixed a Life 
of the Author, by Dr. Johnson. London 
(republished), 1792. 
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from Devonshire, where they had 
possessed a good estate for many 
generations ; and the ancestor from 
whom Rowe traced his direct de- 
scent won the family arms by his 
valour in the Crusades. His father 
was an eminent lawyer of the time 
of James II., was eventually made 
a serjeant, and died in 1692, re- 
ceiving burial in the Temple church. 
Young Rowe is said to have dis- 
tinguished himself at school by his 
proficiency in translations from se- 
veral languages ; and at sixteen had 
made such progress, that his father 
entered him a student in the Mid- 
dle Temple, where he studied hard 
for three years. His father then 
dying, Rowe was left to pursue the 
bent of his own inclinations, which 
led him into literature ; and at 
twenty-five he found himself the 
author of a drama high in popular 
favour, the Ambitious Stepmother. 
He then devoted himself to litera- 
ture as a means of support ; drama 
after drama succeeded each other 
with varying success, occasionally 
interspersed with minor poems and 
translations, until the author finish- 
ed his own life-drama at the com- 
paratively early age of forty-five. 
He died on the 6th of December 
1718, and was buried on the 19th 
in Westminster Abbey, close to 
Chaucer. 

Rowe appears to have been a 
man of some ability and erudition, 
which may be gathered from several 
facts. He finished an entire trans- 
lation of Lucan’s Pharsalia; was 
master of most parts of polite learn- 
ing, especially the classical authors, 
both Greek and Latin ; understood 
French, Italian, and Spanish, and 
had likewise read a great number 
of Greek and Roman histories. He 
also appears to have dabbled in 
philosophy, and took great delight 
in divinity and ecclesiastical his- 
tory. 

Bigots may learn a noble les- 
son from his character ; for we have 
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it upon good authority, that he 
abhorred the practice of persecut- 
ing men on account of their re- 
ligious opinions, and was never 
known even to censure those of a 
contrary persuasion to his own. 
When envy rose against him, he 
forgave it ; and envy against others 
was entirely foreign to his nature. 
His religion enabled him to die like 
a philosopher and a Christian, at 
peace with all mankind, and in full 
resignation to the will of Almighty 
God. In the respects just named, 
there is at any rate just ground for 
a most favourable opinion of our 
author. 

But as no portrait will be found 
to be precisely the same when 
painted by two artists, so there are 
little touches in Rowe’s which need 
to be added in addition to the 
colours already laid on. He seems 
to have been permeated with an 
insatiable desire for preferment and 
emolument. He hungered after the 
loaves and fishes, and was filled to 
repletion. His appointments were 
numerous and rapid. Hewas Under- 
Secretary of State at the time the 
Duke of Queensbury was Chief 
Secretary. At the accession of 
George I. he was made Poet-Lau- 
reate by the ejection of Nahum 
Tate, who was soon afterwards re- 
duced to extreme poverty. Rowe 
was also made one of the surveyors 
of the customs of the ports of Lon- 
don, and the Prince of Wales chose 
him clerk of his council; whilst 
Lord-Chancellor Parker, as soon 
as he received the seals, made him, 
unsolicited, secretary of his pre- 
sentations. For a poet, he must 
be regarded as having been ex- 
tremely lucky, and was in the re- 
ceipt of a splendid income; thus 
fulfilling the desideratum of Mr. 
Buchanan, that a poet should never 
be permitted to grovel amongst 
mundane occupations for a living. 
Yet we know that to poets are pro- 
verbially assigned a breezy attic, a 
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three-legged stool, a limited supply 
of the necessaries of life, fire, and 
clothing, and a very unlimited sup- 
ply of destitution. 

There is a cruel joke told of the 
Earl of Oxford, if it be true, show- 
ing how he exercised the poor poet 
in the most sensitive part of his 
constitution—his desire for gain. 
It seems Rowe went to the earl, 
and applied for some public em- 
ployment, when Oxford enjoined 
him to study Spanish. After he 
had mastered the language, Rowe 
again called upon his lordship, who 
coolly dismissed him with this con- 
gratulation: ‘Then, sir, I envy you 
the pleasure of reading Don Quixote 
in the original’ ! 

Dr. Johnson cannot account for 
the insult, as Oxford was thought 
to be a great favourer of litera- 
ture. Pope originally told the 
story, and considered it due to 
Oxford’s odd way rather than to 
any intended injury. Perhaps the 
earl knew the weak point in Rowe, 
and therefore struck him in this 
trenchant manner under the fifth 
rib. 

The following is a list of Rowe’s 
dramatic works, with the dates of 
their production: the Ambitious 
Stepmother, 1700; Tamerlane, 1702 ; 
the Fair Penitent, 1703 ; the Biter, 
1705; Ulysses, 1706; the Royal 
Convert, 1708 ; Jane Shore, 1713; 
and Jane Grey, 1715. With the 
exception of the #zer, all these 
were tragedies. We very seldom 
hear of them now—accounted for 
by the fact that they are not at all 
likely to suit a modern audience. 
Though the writing is powerful in 
certain parts, the interest in the 
characters flags, because they do 
not strike us as real. The dramas 
are altogether too cold—do not 
bring us near enough to the speak- 
ers, around whom seems wrapped 
a mantle of impenetrable ice ; nor 
excite in us, as Shakespeare ,does, 
a personal interest in the various 
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characters. The most vivid por- 
traiture may be found in Zady Jane 
Grey, which is perhaps his most 
successful effort. His worst attempt, 
looked at in any point of view, is 
decidedly the tragedy of Udysses, 
where the language is the reverse 
of eloquent and sustained, and 
which reminds the reader forcibly 
of the great difference between this 
unbefitting rendering of the great 
heroic sage, and the really noble 
fragment which Tennyson has also 
given us upon the same character. 
Of the Ambitious Stepmother, which 
was received, as we have already 
intimated, on its original produc- 
tion with considerable favour, we 
have not much farther to say now. 
It is a heavy drama, wherein all 
the qualities usually ascribed to 
those unpopular people, maternal 
parents No. 2, are laid upon the 
heroine, who of course pays the 
price of them at last, as well as of 
her unbounded ambition. One of 
Rowe’s great failings is his want of 
rhythm, which is painfully apparent 
in the drama just mentioned. The 
great lexicographer says the poet’s 
works ‘were finished to his own 
approbation, and bear few marks 
of negligence or hurry; and ac- 
counts for it by the fact that he 
never wrote in distress, his com- 
petent fortune allowing him to pur- 
sue his inclination in the matter. 
We cannot see the force of this, as 
no amount of digging would bring 
gold from a mine if the precious 
metal were not there. Some of our 
best writers have been the most 
fleet, whilst many of the worst have 
been the most dilatory. Men are 
ruled rather by their genius than 
circumstances. One who has not 
the soul of music, and an intuitive 
perception of the requirements of 
verse, ought never to put pen to 
paper with the intention of writing 
poems. Had this rule been more 
closely attended to, the world might 
not now have had to lament the 
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wasted talents of many who might 
have shone in some other sphere, 
but who would persist in riding a 
flighty Pegasus, to the certain de- 
struction (metaphorically speaking 
of man and beast. 

Rowe's Zamerlane—in which the 
author is supposed to characterise 
our King William III., who is all 
perfection, under Tamerlane, and 
Louis XIV., king of the French, 
who is all otherwise, under Bajazet 
—is too insipid for a drama. It is 
not active enough ; and the gist of 
it seems to lie in the quarrel of 
two kings—the weaker bound in 
the power of the stronger—one of 
whom calls the other a ‘dog,’ who 
rebuts the soft impeachment upon 
his fellow; whereupon the latter 
still continues to bandy his canine 
compliments—and so the play goes 
on. Nevertheless, there are certain 
isolated passages of beauty to be 
found in the play. 

The next drama worthy of pass- 
ing notice is the Fair Penitent, in 
which Mrs. Siddons subsequently 
sustained the part of Calista. The 
noticeable characteristic ofthe piece 
appears to be that somebody or 
other continually offers to kill him- 
self or herself, but apparently thinks 
better of it, as a long period elapses 
before anything very striking and 
effectual is accomplished in this 
line. It is the story of one of the 
frail who has proved false to her 
betrothed with a certain gay Lo- 
thario. She nevertheless marries 
her lover; and after the lapse of 
time repents of her conduct, and 
confesses her former sinfulness ; 
but she is unable to meet her 
spouse and the world after the 
disclosure, so she inflicts a terrible 
wound upon herself with a sword. 
A fatal consequence attends this ; 
as, of course, there always will, if 
you only do the thing nicely. Then 
the forgiving and disconsolate hus- 
band sickens, and it is apparent to 
all that 
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‘The storm of grief bears hard upon his 
youth, 


And bends him, like a drooping flower, to 
earth.’ 


He is borne from the scene in a 
state of insensibility, and the in- 
ference left to be drawn is that he 
died of a broken heart, though we 
have no definite information on the 
subject. Rowe does not flatter the 
fair sex much; in fact, he some- 
times appears to be unnecessarily 
harsh, as in the following passage, 
where he charges woman with no 
constancy but that of fickleness : 

‘ All the heav'n they hope for is variety ; 
One lover to another still succeeds, 
Another, and another after that, 

And the last fool is welcome as the former : 

Till having loved his hour out he gives place, 

And mingles with the herd that went before 
him.’ 


It is true that, as a set-off against 
the author’s apparent heartlessness, 
in his day female virtue was not so 
securely guarded as in ours, and 
the manners and morals of the 
time are too well understood to 
need any dilation upon them at 
this point. While on the topic, 
however, it is well to notice that 
the Fair Penitent is almost the only 
drama of the poet permeated with 
the licentiousness of the age. The 
Lothario of the play unblushingly 
describes his intrigues, and glo- 
ries in the fact of having corrupted 
chastity. This, of course, is utterly 
indefensible ; and if such a drama 
were to be produced now, it would 
be immediately hissed off the 
boards. 

Rowe never attempted a comedy 
but once, and then signally failed 
in it. The unfortunate effusion was 
called the Arter, but even the name 
was ill-starred, for it did not ‘ bite’ 
at all with the public. It is almost 
painful to read it through. We are 
on the brink of a joke with each 
succeeding scene, but the usual 
‘exit’ is given without its perpe- 
tration. It wants but little more 
to produce a roarer, but that little 
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more is never given; and we con- 
fess that we have diligently search- 
ed for food for the risible faculties, 
but found it not. If there be any 
joke at all in the matter, it is in the 
title of the piece, a Comedy. Yet 
literary men frequently cling to their 
weakest productions ; and on the 
representation of the Biter, we are 
told that Rowe attended the thea- 
tre, and made himself conspicuous 
by his boisterous cheers and laugh- 
ter at every point in the drama, 
which he fondly deluded himself 
was witty, whilst the remainder of 
the company preserved a stolid and 
icy aspect. If there had been hi- 
therto any incipient humour in the 
poet, this truly melancholy event 
greatly operated to check its sub- 
sequent growth; for we find that 
he produced no farther fruit after 
this kind. 

Having spoken already of the 
tragedy of Udysses, we shall only 
take the opportunity—now we are 
upon the name of one who would 
certainly suggest the sublime to al- 
most all who are capable of being 
roused by the spectacle of the sub- 
lime at all—to speak of the two 
great defects in the poems and 
dramas under notice. ‘The first is, 
our author’s want of depth. His 
thoughts all lie on the surface, and 
there are not many of them. None 
of these, moreover, are really great ; 
and were it not for a certain adroit- 
ness of speech, in which the author 
simulates high genius with a plausi- 
ble effect, we should wonder how 
he came to think of writing dramas 
at all. A second notable deficiency 
is his lack of the sense of gran- 
deur; that faculty which is essen- 
tial to every truly great poet, and 
on which alone we should almost 
feel inclined to dispute Rowe’s 
claim to the title. We find none of 
those magnificent outbursts, where- 
in the whole arcana of nature is laid 
under tribute te furnish the materi- 
als for a gorgeous symbolism, which 
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abound in front-rank writers. When 
Rowe is really good, it is only for 
some half-dozen lines consecutive- 
ly, and the imagery of these is not 
on a grand and towering scale. His 
method of composition appears to 
be, first to produce a fine passage 
or two, and then to set about con- 
structing a drama. He tries to in- 
spire the subject, and does not allow 
the subject to inspire him. One of 
the best passages we remember to 
have found in Rowe is the follow- 
ing noble one on freedom, occurring 
in the Royal Convert: 

‘So, if by chance the eagle’s noble offspring, 
Ta’en in the nest, becomes some peasant’s 

prize, 
Compelled awhile he bears his cage and 
chains, 
And like a pris’ner with the clown remains ; 
Sut when his plumes shoot forth and pinions 
swell, 

He quits the rustic and his homely cell, 

Breaks from his bonds, and in the face of 
day, 

Full in the sun's bright beams, he soars 
away ; 

Delights through heav'n's wide pathless 
ways to go, 

Plays with Jove’s shafts, and grasps his 

dreadful bow, 
Dwells with immortal gods, and scorns the 
world below.’ 
After reading these lines we have 
some knowledge of the utmost of 
Rowe’s capabilities, for he has no- 
thing better—very few passages, in 
fact, equal to this. Occasionally 
some little jewel blazes forth from 
amid a large surrounding of dross 
to whet the appetite of the diver 
for treasure. 

Jane Shore is the most preten- 
tious of the poet’s works, and is 
headed by himself, ‘In imitation of 
Shakespeare’s style ; a fact of which 
we should have been otherwise ig- 
norant. It is like Shakespeare, for 
the same reason that Shakespeare 
is like any history of England, be- 
cause it has a wicked Duke of 
Gloucester in it. The story of Jane 
Shore is so well known that it 
needs no recapitulating. The va- 
rious phases of her miserable life 
are well depicted, and there is a 
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considerable amount of pathos in 
the climactic scenes. In one part 
of the drama, however, a most un- 
usual tableau is presented, and one 
almost unparalleled in the annals 
of dramatic art for bathos. The 
repentant wife has come home to 
die, and while hearing the words 
of grace and forgiveness spoken 
by the injured husband, she sud- 
denly remembers that victuals of 
some kind would be agreeable in 
her exhausted condition. The fol- 
lowing colloquy then takes place : 

Fane Shore. Alas, I'm wondrous faint ; 
But that’s not strange, I have not eat these 

three days. 

Shore. O, merciless ! Look here, my love ; 

I've brought thee 
Some rich conserves — 
F. Shore. How can you be so good ? 
* ~ * * * 

Shore, Take some of this, or this. 

F. Shore. My feeble jaws forget their com- 

mon office, 

The tragedy of Zady Jane Grey 
is neither better nor worse than 
those already noticed; and this 
story is also so well known to every 
schoolboy, that even a bare out- 
line of it may be avoided. In this 
drama at times Rowe teaches some 
very fine lessons, or rather enforces 
in a telling and agreeable style 
lessons upon us we are already 
acquainted with. The immortality 
of man is a subject which has fre- 
quently been handled and argued 
by analogy from nature, yet it comes 
fresh and beautiful in the words 
which the dramatist puts into the 
mouth of the gentle and unfortu- 
nate Lady Jane Grey. A portrait 
of the cruel and bloodthirsty Gar- 
diner, bishop of Winchester, is also 
drawn in these pages. The per- 
verse imperious prelate was never 
content until his murderous pur- 
poses, hatched in the secrecy of 
his chamber, were deliberately car- 
ried out to the letter and substance 
of their abominable conception. 

To the man whose life and works 
we have briefly passed in review, 
we owe one debt of gratitude. And 
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it consists in this—that he had the 
courage, in an age proverbial for 
its great licentiousness, to rise for 
the defence of outraged virtue, and 
to endeavour to institute, as a lite- 
rary man, a code of true morality 
by his works. Coming immediately 
after the Restoration, a period un- 
equalled for its vice and heartless- 
ness, this must strike us as some- 
what heroic, and demands acknow- 
ledgment accordingiy. It is im- 
possible fully to comprehend the 
bravery of this stand for purity 
until the nature of the current 
against which he struggled is tho- 
roughly understood. Let us repro- 
duce the memorable words of Ma- 
caulay: ‘Then came those days 
never to be recalled without a 
blush—the days of servitude with- 
out loyalty, and sensuality without 
love ; of dwarfish talents and gigan- 
tic vices, the paradise of cold hearts 
and narrow minds, the golden age 
of the coward, the bigot, and the 
slave. . . . The caresses of harlots 
and the jests of buffoons regulated 
the policy of the state. The govern- 
ment had just ability enough to 
deceive, and just religion enough 
to persecute. The principles of 
liberty were the scoff of every grin- 
ning courtier, and the anathema 
maranatha of every fawning dean. 
In every high place worship was 
paid to Charles and James, Belial 
and Moloch; and England propi- 
tiated those obscene and cruel idols 
with the blood of her best and 
bravest children. Crime succeeded 
to crime, and disgrace to disgrace, 
till the race, accursed of God and 
man, was a second time driven 
forth, to wander on the face of the 
earth, and to be a byword and a 
shaking of the head to the nations.’ 
In another place the same brilliant 
author thus graphically describes 
the literature of this abandoned 
age: ‘In truth, this part of our 
literature is a disgrace to our lan- 
guage and our national character. 
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It is clever, indeed, and very en- 
tertaining ; but it is, in the most 
emphatic sense of the words, 
“earthly, sensual, devilish.” Its 
indecency, though perpetually such 
as is condemned not less by the 
rules of good taste than by those 
of morality, is not, in our opinion, 
so disgraceful a fault as its singu- 
larly inhuman spirit. We have here 
Belial, not as when he inspired 
Ovid and Ariosto, “ graceful and 
humane,” but with the iron eye and 
cruel sneer of Mephistopheles. We 
find ourselves in a world in which 
the ladies are like very profligate, 
unfeeling, and impudent men, and in 
which the men are too bad for any 
place but Pandemonium or Nor- 
folk Island. We are surrounded 
by foreheads of bronze, hearts like 
the nether millstone, and tongues 
set on fire of hell.’ 

The degradation of a nation 
which could call forth such a de- 
scription as this must have been 
deep indeed. And yet this is but 
the surface of the Dead Sea. Even 
the king, an adept in vice, was not 
ashamed of the publicity given to 
his amours, and the affairs of state 
were guided by the smiles of shame- 
less courtesans ; whilst the few men 
who were the possessors of real 
genius, with one or two noble ex- 
ceptions, either suffered themselves 
to be bribed into the debasement 
of their gifts, or voluntarily swam 
with the dirty current of the times. 
Of course with the examples af- 
forded by the aristocracy, who must 
always exert an influence upon the 
people by virtue of their exalted 
position, the latter could scarcely 
be expected to remain pure and 
undefiled ; and accordingly, within 
a few years after the ‘merry mon- 
arch’s’ restoration, England pre- 
sented a spectacle of moral deso- 
lation to which either her previous 
or subsequent history affords not 
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even a faint parallel. Considering, 
then, these circumstances, and re- 
membering that the age which 
passed away as Rowe emerged 
upon the scene saw the flowering 
and the miserable fruit of such 
men of letters as Congreve and 
Wycherley, it must be conceded 
that his courage in defending truth 
and morality was great and praise- 
worthy. It is true that there are 
passages in his works which would 
be better expunged, and must be 
before he can be generally or pub- 
licly read, but these are rare and 
isolated; he is no worse than 
Shakespeare ; in fact there are only 
one poem and one drama which 
can be at all seriously objected to, 
and these not at large, but in parts. 
If vice be exhibited in his works, 
it is never with a view to its being 
imitated, as is the case in his pre- 
decessors; but, so far as we re- 
member, it always has to go to the 
wall before its more powerful and 
enduring antagonist, virtue. 
Rowe’s: place in literature, as a 
dramatist and poet, it is difficult 
to determine. He has neither the 
grandeur nor the breadth of Shake- 
speare, nor yet the delightful hu- 
mour and sweet pastoral simplicity 
of Goldsmith. His genius was cer- 
tainly not of the highest order, and 
he spoilt his reputation for origina- 
lity by a slavish imitation of the 
style of the bard of Avon. We 
may however, as previously inti- 
mated, accord to him the position 
of one of the morning stars of that 
brighter day which at last broke 
over the seemingly impregnable 
night of English literature. As the 
prelude to a magnificent school of 
poets and wits, Rowe claims from 
his posterity a large and legitimate 
meed of gratitude, and a share 
of its attention of which he has 
been deprived for upwards of a 
century. 
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‘ MABEL,’ said my aunt to me as I 
sat at my work in the bay window, 
ever and anon letting it drop idly 
in my lap to gaze out at the beauti- 
ful carriages and gaily dressed peo- 
ple that passed to and fro beneath 
my eyes—‘ Mabel, my cold is really 
too bad to allow of my going to 
Mrs. Dalton’s to-night, so I have 
written her a note to say you will 
take my place, in case she should 
not know of any other substitute. 
It would never do to have an empty 
chair at a dinner-party, and it would 
be but a poor compliment to ask 
any one as late as the same day.’ 

‘But, aunt, I have no fit dress 
to wear; and, besides, I shouldn't 
know how to behave. I have never 
been at a dinner-party in my life.’ 

‘ All the more reason you should 
not let slip so unusual a chance,’ 
said my aunt authoritatively. ‘It 
is one of the privileges of your visit 
to me that you get a glimpse at least 
of society.’ 

Now my aunt thought a great 
deal of society, and of her place in 
it, and, I believe, considered that 
the dreary months I spent with 
her at Britson were quite repaid by 
the advantages to be derived from 
her reflected glory. As, however, 
I left a cheerful home in the coun- 
try and young brothers and sisters 
for the grand but unhomelike apart- 
ments of my formidable aunt at 
Britson, I am afraid I did not look 
upon my advantages in the right 
light. 

But I was a poor clergyman’s 
daughter, and consequently, it is 
hardly necessary to add, one of a 
numerous family; I being the 
eldest of the thirteen. From this 


reason, I suppose, I had always been 
the one selected to go and stay with 
aunt Neville whenever a peremp- 
tory summons had come to my mo- 
ther (her niece) to send one of the 
children to her. We all—mo- 
ther included—stood in some awe 
of aunt Neville. She had such a 
commanding presence, dressed so 
handsomely, and moved in such 
high circles — compared, that is, 
with our very limited one. She was 
apt to be somewhat imperious too 
when thwarted, though most kind 
and genial in a general way. No 
wonder, with her warm heart and 
open-handed hospitality, she was a 
universal favourite. Her very pe- 
culiarities, her hot partisanship, her 
strong prejudices and hearty likes 
and dislikes, all added, I think, to 
her popularity. 

As for myself, I both loved and 
feared her, but could not throw off 
the feeling of restraint and shyness 
which continually harassed me in 
her company, especially when any 
of her numerous visitors were pre- 
sent. Iwas not ‘come out,’ being 
barely seventeen, and was therefore 
treated as a child on all occasions 
of ceremony ; never appearing at 
myaunt’s table when she had friends 
with her, and usually left in the car- 
riage when I went with her making 
calls. Thus it was no wonder that 
this sudden idea of going alone to 
a dinner-party nearly took away my 
breath. But my aunt was not to be 
withstood when she spoke in that 
authoritative tone. The most I 
could do was to repeat my first 
objection, namely, the want of a 
dress. 

‘ Nonsense, child !’ said my aunt. 
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‘Summers shall see to that. A 
muslin frock can be soon got ready, 
and I will lend you my necklace 
and chaplet of pearls. But mind 
you are ready punctually at a quar- 
ter to seven. I shall order a cab 
for you; it is not worth while to 
take out the horses for so short a 
distance.’ 

‘ Where does Mrs. Dalton live ?’ 
I asked. 

‘Let me see,’ replied my aunt ; 
‘the address must be on her note. 
She is an old friend of mine, but 
has only lately come to Britson, so 
that I have not found her out yet. 
Ah! here in good time comes her 
reply. I will let you keep the ad- 
dress.’ 

So saying she glanced over the 
note given her, and then handed it 
to me. I grasped it eagerly, as a 
criminal might a queen’s pardon. 
Surely it would contain a release. 
But no, it ran as follows : 


‘My peAR Mrs. NEVILLE, - 
Though deeply grieved to lose so 
valuable an addition to our party 
as yourself, we shall be very pleased 
to see your young niece, and only 
wish you could both come to us. 
We shall be almost entirely a fami- 
ly gathering, therefore she need not 
fear a formal dinner-party. I sub- 
join my address, as there are other 
Daltons living also in Cumberland- 
street, who do not belong at all to 
us. Bid your niece therefore be 
particular as to the number.—Yours 
sincerely, 

‘EmiLy Darton.’ 


The note was so kind and friend- 
ly that I felt somewhat relieved, and 
listened attentively to a long story 
my aunt had to tell me about her 
friends. 

‘Mrs. Dalton is a sweet woman, 
who has been sorely tried,’ she said. 
‘Her husband is dead, and her eld- 
est son—a fine handsome fellow— 
had a sunstroke when he was with 
his regiment in India, and has never 


been the same since. I don’t mean 
that he is mad ; but at times he is 
very peculiar, and has to be humour- 
ed in his queer fancies. He will 
probably dine with you; so I tell 
you this that you may not appear 
surprised at anything he may say 
or do.’ 

Dear me! here was another and 
a quite unexpected cause of fear. 
Not fear of any harm to myself, but 
a great dread lest I should not ac- 
quit myself properly under these 
trying circumstances. A first din- 
ner-party in itself was bad enough, 
but going all alone, and to a house 
where one must be continually on 
the watch not to offend by word 
or look the peculiarities of a sun- 
stricken host, or the feelings of a 
sensitive mother, was overwhelm- 
ing. However, there was no help 
for it, my aunt’s anger being still 
more to be dreaded than even this 
ordeal. 

By a quarter to seven precisely, 
I came into my aunt’s apartment 
for approval and last directions. 

‘Yes, Mabel, you look very well 
indeed. Your features are good, 
your hair glossy, your eyes a good 
colour, and your dress in excellent 
taste; it wants but the indescribable 
air and bearing acquired by ming- 
ling in good society to make you 
a very passable young lady. But, 
pray, hold up your head when you 
enter the room, and speak out 
bravely when you are spoken to. 
And, above all things, remember 
what I told you of the son, and 
don’t lose the paper with the num- 
ber of the house.’ 

Nervously I fumbled in my 
pocket to ascertain with renewed 
certainty that the note which I had 
just put there had not taken to 
itself wings and flown away. I had 
repeated the number of the house 
to myself at least twenty times, but 
at the last moment had snatched 
Mrs. Dalton’s letter, as I thought, 
from my dressing-table, lest by any 
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unforeseen accident my memory 
might prove treacherous. 

The cab was at the door, and I 
in it the next moment, whirling 
away past brilliant shop-windows, 
and grand mansions ablaze with 
light, till I felt bewildered with the 
dazzling splendour of Britson by 
gaslight, and by the novelty of my 
present position. 

My thoughts went back to my 
country home and our few Christ- 
mas parties there, when Willie, and 
Fred, and Kitty, and ] would be 
bundled up in warm wraps, and 
drive off in father’s old-fashioned 
four-wheel through dark lanes 
to the house of a neighbouring 
clergyman, or to the next town 
where some of our young friends 
lived. I recollected how mischiev- 
ous Willie had tormented us on 
more than one occasion by pulling 
up suddenly our jog-trot steed, and 
suggesting that it was the wrong 
day, or that we had come to the 
wrong house. Surely my evil genius 
led my thoughts into this train, for 
suddenly a panic took me; I tried 
in vain to remember whether 18 
or 8 was the number of Mrs. Dal- 
ton’s—my Mrs. Dalton’s !—abode. 
With trembling fingers I drew the 
note from my pocket. At this 
juncture, the driver pulled up. 

* Cumberland-street, miss ; what 
number, please ?” 

How I applauded myself for my 
forethought in bringing the letter ! 
Otherwise I had been utterly lost. 
The note was in my hand, the gas- 
light was as bright as day, but the 
letters seemed to swim before my 
eyes, as—horror of horrors !—I re- 
cognised Kitty’s school-girl scrawl 
in the place of Mrs. Dalton’s ele- 
gant handwriting. I had carelessly 
left her note, too, on my table that 
morning, and in my hurry had 
seized the wrong one ! 

‘What number did you say, miss?” 
The cabman was at the door, im- 
patient to be quit of his charge. 
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‘I—I don’t know,’ I stammered. 

‘Be you only out for a drive, 
then?’ suggested the man with a 
grin, which made me shiver, and 
determine not to be laughed at by 
him at any rate. 

‘I wish to be set down at Mrs. 
Dalton’s,’ I said, ‘but am not sure 
of the number; it is 18 or 8, I 
think.’ 

The man rubbed his forehead as 
he said, 

‘Mrs. Dalton? I guess I know 
her house; ’tain’t 18 nor 8, but 28.’ 

‘But there are two Mrs. Daltons,’ 
I urged ; ‘and I am almost sure it 
is one of those numbers.’ 

‘Well, we’ve passed 8, and I 
know it ain’t that house, ’cause 
Dr. Bethamy hangs out there ; but 
we'll try 18 if you like, my lady, 
and if that ain’t right, you just trust 
to me.’ 

I had begun to think the man 
very impertinent before, but, see- 
ing my real distress, I suppose, his 
tone had been kind as he ended 
his remark, and I was fain to look 
upon him as a friend, and take his 
advice. A grand powdered foot- 
man answered the door at No. 18. 
Mrs. Dalton did o/ live there; the 
only lady of that name he knew of 
resided at No. 28, and had a din- 
ner-party to-night, he knew, as his 
masterwas going. This information, 
elicited by my loquacious driver 
from the stiff footman, seemed de- 
cisive. I told the man to drive on 
and deposit me at No. 28. 

Yes, Mrs. Dalton resided there. 
The two grand footmen looked 
askance at my homely driver and 
conveyance, but on my alighting 
in evening attire, duly admitted 
me into a brilliantly-lighted hall. 
Thence an elderly lady, as she 
seemed to me, conducted me up 
the broad staircase to a spacious 
boudoir, where a bright fire burned. 
I should certainly have taken this 
lady, in her rustling black silk and 
distinguished coiffure, for my host- 














ess, had she not addressed me thus, 
as she ushered me into the com- 
fortable apartment : 

‘ My mistress will be so pleased 
to hear you are come, Miss Mabel ; 
she was afraid you would not arrive 
in time. But, perhaps, as you are 
rather early, you will excuse her 
not being quite ready to receive 
you, and will make yourself com- 
fortable here while I take her the 
good news.’ 

I signified my glad assent. I 
would willingly have remained 
where I was all night. 

I ensconced myself in a delicious 
arm-chair, rested my feet on the 
polished fender, and began to pon- 
der my situation. ‘There were two 
things that struck me as rather 
odd. First, that I should be greeted 
by my proper name in a house 
totally strange to me ; second, that 
my hostess should hzve had such 
fears of my not being in time. Very 
probably my aunt had spoken of 
me as ‘ Mabel’ in her note, which 
would explain the first mystery ; 
but surely she would not have 
been so unkind as to betray to a 
stranger my failing of unpunctual- 
ity, against which she herself was 
very irate. 

I had plenty of time for my sur- 
mises, till at length, getting tired of 
them, I turned to a bookcase by my 
side, and taking down the nearest 
volume, was quickly buried in_Jane 
Eyre. We never read novels at 
home—not that we were forbidden, 
but that we were utterly out of the 
way of them—therefore it is no 
wonder that, with such an introduc- 
tion to the land of romance, I was 
completely spell-bound, and had 
forgotten entirely where I was, or 
what was before me, till suddenly 
aroused by the silver tones of the 
clock on the mantelpiece striking 
eight, and at the same moment by 
the turning of the handle of the 
door and the entrance of the grand- 
est lady I had ever seen. 
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On she came towards me in her 
trailing black-velvet robe glittering 
with diamonds, and I shrank back 
farther into my arm-chair, feeling 
all power to speak or move taken 
from me by this splendid appari- 
tion. A very handsome woman 
she was, I saw that at a glance, 
and a very haughty one besides. 
Never have I seen anything to 
equal the fire of her dark eyes, the 
poise of her queenly head, and the 
proud curve of her short upper lip. 
No wonder I trembled before her. 

‘So you are Mabel?’ she said, 
with a look of surprise, I thought, 
on her handsome face. ‘ You are 
not at all the young lady I expected 
to see from your aunt’s description ; 
but no doubt this deception was 
one of her little pleasantries,’ she 
concluded with a scornful smile. 

I had risen by this time, and 
extended my hand to return her 
greeting, feeling renewed discom- 
fort from these unpleasant revela- 
tions. To think of my aunt going 
out of her way to make a joke of 
her shy niece, by giving her friend 
sO untrue an impression of her! 
Surely she might have spared me 
this mortification. 

But I had no time for vexing 
thoughts, as my hostess, saying, 
‘We must become better acquaint- 
ed after dinner, as it is time we 
were in the drawing-room to receive 
our guests,’ swept out of the apart- 
ment, I following her, along a wide 
corridor, into a grand saloon aglow 
with many lights, which by nume- 
rous mirrors were reflected beyond 
my powers of counting. Never 
before had I seen such splendour. 
My eyes were quite dazzled, and 
it was not until we had reached 
the farther end of the gorgeously- 
furnished room that I perceived we 
were not the sole occupants of it. 

Lounging on a couch by the 
blazing fire, in an attitude of su- 
preme vég/igé, reclined a very hand- 
some man in evening costume. 
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Here then, doubtless, was my -par- 
ticular de noire, the sun-stricken 
son. I felt a great pity for him 
—which took away some of my 
fear—as I thought of one so beau- 
tiful being so afflicted. 

But my ordeal began at once. 
After eyeing me curiously for a mo- 
ment, he sprang from his seat, and 
holding out his hand to me, made 
exactly the same remark as his 
mother had done, though in a much 
more hearty tone : 

‘So you are Mabel ? 

Was there anything so very odd 
in my being myself that it should 
cause both such surprise? I be- 
gan to think, that not the son only, 
but the whole household, must be 
mad, from the respectable house- 
keeper upwards. 

‘Yes, I am,’ I said, not knowing 
what other reply to make. 

* And how did you leave the old 
lady?’ pursued my strange ques- 
tioner, with a merry look in his 
eyes. ‘Not a little grumpy, I ex- 
pect, at having to let you come ?” 

I felt very nervous at being left 
alone with this peculiar individual, 
Mrs. Dalton having moved off to 
another part of the room to wel- 
come the fast-coming guests. What 
cause was there for merriment? I 
could see none; so answered as 
grave as a judge, 

‘She has a bad cold, thank you; 
and she very much wished me to 
come.’ 

‘Did she, though? What an un- 
accountable old hypocrite! Keep- 
ing you under lock-and-key all this 
while, and then, when we wouldn't 
stand it any longer, pretending that 
you came by her wish ? 

I began to feel dreadfully alarm- 
ed. A perfect stranger talking to 
me like this, and speaking of my 
much-respected aunt as an ‘old 
hypocrite’! Certainly he must be 
much madder than she had sup- 
posed. His next remark was still 
worse, 
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‘You must call me Harry, mind. 
I am glad enough to be “ Sir Harry 
Dalton” to the rest of the world, 
but I am plain Harry to you. I 
have set you the example, you see, 
by calling you Mabel at starting.’ 

‘Not plain Harry to any one, 
I’m sure,’ said a gaily-dressed lady, 
who came up at that moment. 

‘Ah, Lady Dacre! I have been 
languishing for your appearance 
this half-hour. But where is your 
lord and master ?” 

‘Sir Walter has been down in the 
country, and out with the hounds 
again, and has returned to town 
hors de combat. 

‘What! another fall?” 

‘Yes; and a bad one this time.’ 

‘ Poor fellow, he is unlucky!’ said 
Sir Harry, with more appearance 
of concern than Sir Walter’s wife 
had shown. ‘Where was it this 
time ?” 

*O, he was staying at the Hath- 
ertons’, near Selby, she replied 
carelessly, arousing my interest at 
once by the mention of my own 
village home and of our grand 
squire. 

‘Selby ?’ said Sir Harry. (I call 
him ‘Sir Harry’ as every one else 
did, with a desire, as I supposed, 
to humour him in his fancy.) ‘I 
ought to know that name. Ah, I 
have it! my old tutor at Oxford 
has the living. He was a fellow 
of Baliol, and the best man that 
ever lived. But I fancy, poor fellow, 
he sacrificed himself on the matri- 
monial altar, and is now weighed 
to the earth by a quiverful of chil- 
dren. It passes my understanding 
why people can’t let well alone in 
this wearisome world.’ 

‘You are an incorrigible flirt, Sir 
Harry ; I have no hope of you,’ 
said the lady, laughing. ‘ But ma- 
dam will riot leave you in peace 
much longer I suspect, now that 
you’ve come into the title I 
thought I heard that the young 
heiress was to be had here on trial. 
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It would be well if the money and 
the title were united again.’ 

‘Hush! said Sir Harry in a 
vexed tone. And I thought he 
glanced anxiously at me as he said 
it. But what was all their gossip 
to me? I was but one of that 
quiverful weighing down my poor 
father’s head, and absurdly out of 
place among all these grand people. 

I supposed, however, that he 
thought Lady Dacre’s frivolity 
shocked me, which it certainly did; 
for he left her, and coming to my 
side, said, 

‘You must not heed anything 
Lady Dacre says, Mabel ; she is a 
regular chatterbox.’ 

‘I think she seems very heart- 
less,’ I replied; ‘but that is no 
business of mine.’ 

At this moment our hostess came 
up to us, and said to her son, 

‘ Harry, you must take in Lady 
Falkner, remember.’ 

‘Excuse me, mother, I mean to 
take Mabel, instead ; it is her right 
as the greatest stranger.’ 

‘How can you be so absurd? 
said his mother contemptuously. 
* Mabel is but a child, and will not 
wish, I am sure, to push herself 
forward so conspicuously. Besides, 
as her coming was doubtful, I had 
made my arrangements without her. 
You will not object, Mabel, to go 
down the last with me, will you ? 

*O, no; I had much rather,’ I 
answered eagerly, only longing to 
be as far as possible from the strange 
Sir Harry. 

‘You are exceedingly compli- 
mentary, my fair coz,’ said he; 
‘but I am accustomed to have 
my own way. So, mother, we 
will make a compromise; I will 
take down Mabel and Lady Falk- 
ner too.’ 

‘I wish I might stay up here 
while you have dinner; I am not 
at all hungry,’ said I, making one 
more effort to save myself. 

‘ Certainly, if you prefer it,’ said 
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Mrs. Dalton. ‘I daresay you are 
fatigued after your journey.’ 

‘Nonsense, mother !’ interposed 
her son; ‘fatigued with the dis- 
tance the length of an ell! Ah, here 
in good time is dinner announced. 
Lady Falkner, may I have the hon- 
our? Come, Mabel.’ 

And before I had time to make 
farther objection, my hand was 
drawn within his arm, and I was 
descending the broad staircase, 
trembling with fear, by the side of 
this six-foot Apollo, whilst on his 
other arm leaned the grand old 
dowager, sweeping the stairs with 
her trailing moire-antique. 

I had already been so astonished 
at the splendour of all I had seen, 
that it seemed as if nothing farther 
could astonish me. But when I 
entered the dining-saloon, and my 
eyes rested on the long table glit- 
tering with silver, gorgeous with 
fruit and flowers of the rarest; when 
I saw the galaxy of footmen; and 
when, during the repast, dish after 
dish was brought me in startling ra- 
pidity, all my former bewilderment 
seemed as nothing, and I could 
only conclude that Aladdin’s genius 
had been at work, and that this 
was the veritable feast prepared for 
the Princess Badroulboudour, of 
which I had read in my one book of 
fairy stories at home. Happily for 
me, my host was pretty well occu- 
pied with the dowager, who proved 
to be a very talkative old lady; so 
I was left for a time in peace, and 
had drifted completely away into 
fairyland, till suddenly recalled by 
the melodious tones of the mad 
Sir Harry. 

‘A penny for your thoughts, my 
fair cousin. Apparently you prefer 
them to your dinner; you abso- 
lutely eat nothing.’ 

Determined to try and break 
through the spell of unreality that 
surrounded me, I looked up into 
his face, and said, with a feeling of 
compunction for contradicting his 
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brain-sick fancies, ‘ I am very sorry, 
but I am no relation of yours.’ 

‘What ! you won’t own me, then? 
That is hard, when I am so anxious 
we should be friends. I suspect 
somebody has been poisoning your 
mind against me; the mischievous 
old aunt, perchance.’ 

Here was a puzzling position. I 
could not tell a lie; but it might 
be dangerous to anger him. How 
clever he was, too, to divine the 
truth at once! However, I had 
often heard that crazy people were 
particularly cunning. He was wait- 
ing for my reply, and I felt the tell- 
tale blush spread over my face. It 
was no good delaying, I must say 
something ; so feeling confused, I 
hung my head, and said as gently 
as I could, 

‘I am very sorry for you, indeed 
Iam. It is your misfortune, not 
your fault.’ 

‘So you believe all the tales that 
old crone tells you? he asked an- 
grily. 

I looked up at him for a moment, 
and noting the angry flash of his 
dark eyes and the flush on his brow, 
began to fear that I had uninten- 
tionally aroused the violent part of 
his nature, and that if I were not 
careful there would be a scene. 
What could I say to soothe him ? 

‘You must not look like that ; 
you frighten me,’ I said at last. ‘I 
did not mean to offend you.’ 

‘Offend me? Pshaw! he ans- 
wered in the same irate tone ; ‘ that 
is not the footing on which we 
should stand. But you are rather 
a severe monitor, Miss Mabel, for 
one so young ; and, to tell the truth, 
I have not been accustomed to 
either reproof or pity heretofore.’ 

‘ Haven’t you? Howsad! I said. 
‘People like you are more to be 
pitied than any one else, I think.’ 

‘Really,’ he exclaimed, raising 
his handsome eyebrows, ‘ that is a 
new view of my case. I am gene- 
rally considered rather an object of 


envy than pity, considering the 
many unlucky mortals there are in 
this wearisome world. I suspect 
my former tutor, Hugh Spencer, 
for instance, would gladly change 
places with me.’ 

*O no, I’m sure he wouldn’t !’ I 
exclaimed eagerly, thinking of my 
dear clear-headed father in his cosy 
though humble vicarage. 

‘So you think the picture I drew 
of him just now an enviable one? 
Matrimony on 300/. a year and a 
house full of children !’ 

‘Yes,’ said I, transported in 
thought to my cheerful home, ‘ the 
happiest in the world.’ 

There was an amused smile on 
his face as he said, 

‘I am glad to hear my cousin’s 
views of life so clearly expressed.’ 

What there was to be amused at 
I could not tell, and was heartily 
glad that the dowager put in a re- 
markat this juncture, and engrossed 
the attention of my most inexplic- 
able host for the remainder of the 
ladies’ sojourn at the table. 

How relieved I felt when the 
door closed behind us, and I was 
once more free from the mingled 
fear and fascination I felt under the 
gaze of those handsome dark eyes 
of Sir Harry’s. 

I had, however, another ordeal 
to go through of a different kind. 
It was my first experience of ladies’ 
after-dinner talk. And when I 
heard how they pulled their friends 
to pieces, and when I observed 
more than one eye-glass fixed for a 
leisurely stare at poor me, and heard 
Lady Dacre say in an audible whis- 
per to my hostess, ‘She is a very 
ordinary-looking school-miss, not 
at all what I expected from Sir 
Harry’s description,’ and my aunt’s 
reply, ‘ Yes, indeed, one could not 
hope for much from the training of 
such a one as her old aunt, but 
I certainly did expect something 
a little more comme il faut’—when, 
as I was saying, I heard and saw 
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all this, my heart sank within me, 
and I almost longed for the sup- 
port of the eccentric Sir Harry. 

To think of there being such 
cruelty and treachery in the world ! 
Herewas myaunt’s particular friend 
speaking of her with utter contempt 
and scorn ; and here was the lady 
who had expressed herself so kindly 
and warmly in inviting me to her 
house, treating me not only with 
supreme indifference, but with un- 
called-for rudeness! If these were 
the manners of high life, I preferred 
the low life to which I was accus- 
tomed. Vexation and indignation 
were almost getting the better of 
me, and I longed to go away some- 
where by myself, where I could in- 
dulge in a good cry. 

Chancing to raise my eyes at this 
juncture, I observed, by the hand- 
some clock on the mantelpiece, that 
it was only five minutes to eleven. 
Hastily I rose, and approaching 
Mrs. Dalton with all my remaining 
courage, said, 

‘If you please, ma’am, may I go 
now? I ordered my cab at half- 
past ten. And my aunt likes early 
hours.’ 

* Your aunt ! exclaimed my host- 
ess in unmistakable amazement. 
‘What! could she not trust you to 
us without following you up like 
this? It is a poor compliment, I 
must confess.’ 

Not knowing what reply to make 
to this peculiar remark, which made 
me wonder whether poor Sir Harry’s 
eccentricity might not have been 
in part inherited, I only urged my 
former request for leave to depart. 

Mrs. Dalton, turning from me 
with an expression of contempt on 
her handsome face, said, 

‘Early hours are doubtless best 
suited for school-girls. Johnstone’ 
(turning to a footman), ‘ inquire if 
a cab is in waiting.’ 

The reply was quickly brought. 
A cab had come half an hour ago, 
but had been sent away, as it was 


a mistake, the name of the lady 
being quite a strange one. The 
driver had been very obstinate, and 
would not take no for an answer 
for a long time, but had at last been 
got rid of. 

This was almost too much for 
me. The rebellious tears would 
well into my eyes, and the gentle- 
men entering at this moment, Mrs. 
Dalton turned from me with a ges- 
ture of impatience, saying to her 
son, 
‘I leave Mabel to you, Sir Harry. 
Perhaps you understand home-sick 
children better than I do.’ 

So saying she swept away to an- 
other part of the room. 

Sir Harry, seeing my tears fall 
fast, with gentle kindness put my 
hand within his arm, and led me 
from the room, and across the cor- 
ridor to the pretty boudoir where I 
had spent my one peaceful hour 
that evening. Arrived there, he 
placed me in the arm-chair afore- 
said, and standing with his back to 
the fire, looking down upon poor 
wobegone me, asked, 

‘What is it that troubles you, 
Mabel? I fear madam has been 
disagreeable ; but you mustn’t mind 
her. She is very proud, you know, 
and expected to find you one of her 
own sort, I fancy, from your aunt’s 
description ; so I suppose she is 
disappointed, and riled besides at 
the old lady’s take-in.’ 

‘I can’t think how my aunt could 
be so unkind,’ I said, ‘as to make 
such a joke of me, when she knew 
how I hated coming too.’ 

‘Then it was against your will 
you came?’ he asked ina surprised 
tone. 

*O yes,’ I said; ‘I would never 
have come if my aunt had not 
wished it so much, I knew it would 
be dreadful ; but it has been much 
worse than I expected.’ 

All this time I was trying to wipe 
away and keep back muy tears, and 
had nearly succeeded ; the familiar 
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arm-chair, the sight of the volume 
of Jane Eyre by my side, the gentle 
tones of Sir Harry, all helping to 
calm me. Suddenly it struck me 
that my last remark was a very un- 
grateful one. So looking up at my 
host, and trying to smile through 
my tears, I said, 

‘I’m afraid 1 must appear very 
rude and thankless ; for indeed you 
have been very good to me, and 
yet it was you I dreaded the most. 
But really I must be going now. 
Will you send for a cab for me? 
They have sent away the one I 
ordered.’ 

‘Going !’ he exclaimed in a tone 
of still greater surprise than his mo- 
ther’s, when I had made to her the 
like suggestion, —‘ where are you 
going, child? Surely we have not 
so utterly disgusted you that you 
must actually run away from us 

‘I am going home to my aunt,’ 
I said. 

‘Your aunt ! 
then ?” 

* Yes, of course ; how else should 
I be here? I said, feeling more 
sorry than ever for poor Sir Harry. 
He had been so kind and sensible 
in his care for me in my trouble, 
that but a minute ago I had been 
tempted to believe he must be quite 
right, after all. And now, alas, had 
come a fresh proof to the contrary ! 

Eager to get away before his 
mind should become still farther 
obscured, I rose, and putting on my 
cloak, which I had left here, said, 
‘I know you will add to your other 
kindnesses by doing as I ask.’ 

He seemed quite disturbed and 
agitated as he said, ‘ This is indeed 
a painful surprise. I had hoped 
we should have become better ac- 
quainted on the morrow. For be- 
lieve me, Mabel, what seems to 
have been a disappointment to my 
mother has been quite the reverse 
tome. I had rather dreaded your 
coming, expecting one of the dash- 
ing, flashing, young-lady tribe with 
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whom I have been quite bored. 
You cannot think what a refresh- 
ment it is to come upon a simple, 
truth-speaking girl like yourself. 
May I hope that in time you will 
grow to dislike us less ?” 

‘I don’t dislike you now,’ I said. 
‘And I sha’n’t bear any ill-feeling 
to Mrs. Dalton when once I have 
quitted her house. Only I trust | 
may never have to enter it again.’ 

‘Mabel, what are you saying?’ 
exclaimed poor Sir Harry, ina state 
of great excitement. ‘ After all these 
years of separation ; when at last 
my duty and inclination point to 
the same end ; when a nobler and 
happier life is opening out before 
me—is my mother’s pride, your 
aunt’s prejudice, to mar all this? I 
declare you will drive me mad if 
you go on in this way.’ 

His cheeks were flushed, his eyes 
flashing. I had never seen any one 
look so handsome before. But 
dreading that if I stayed any longer 
what he feared might really come 
to pass, I rushed from the room, 
down the broad stairs, and into the 
hall. Here my good genius at- 
tended me for once. The door was 
open, and a fashionably - dressed 
young lady, with bold black eyes 
and imperious mien, was alighting 
from a fly which stood at the door. 
Quick as lightning, I darted by her 
and into the cab, bidding the driver 
deposit me as soon as possible at 
‘No. 6 Marlborough-buildings.’ 

‘Six Marlborough - buildings,’ I 
heard the footman repeat to the 
driver as he closed the cab-door; 
and O—joy of joys !—I was safe 
once more, whirling along the de- 
serted streets, and at liberty to in- 
dulge myself at last in a hearty 
cry. 

‘You are late, Mabel,’ was my 
aunt’s first greeting. She had been 
sitting up for me, and had become 
somewhat impatient. 

‘Yes, aunt,’ was all I said. I had 
no heart for explanations left; my 
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only desire was to get away by my- 
self. 

‘Well, good-night, child. I sup- 
pose it turned out better than you 
expected, as you were so loath to 
come away ?” 

*O no; a great deal worse,’ was 
all I said. I felt too indignant with 
my aunt to stand parleying with her. 
So, with a cold ‘ good-night,’ I re- 
tired. 

How I dreamt that night, to be 
sure !—a succession of confused 
pictures, of gorgeous feasts, and 
hair-breadth escapes. At one time 
I was a miserable, half-starved 
school- girl, like poor Jane Eyre, 
pursued by a virago in black velvet, 
personified by Mrs. Dalton, from 
whose clutches I was delivered by 
a knight remarkably like Sir Harry, 
till he too turned out to be a mon- 
ster in disguise, from whom I fled 
wildly, and awoke all in a tremble. 

I came down late to breakfast 
next morning, and found my aunt 
warming her feet by the fire, and 
perusing the Britson Morning He- 
rald, 

‘There was a really grand din- 
ner-party given in Cumberland- 
street last night, Mabel,’ said she. 
‘Your entertainment would have 
been but a Cinderella’s feast in 
comparison.’ 

‘I am sure there could not have 
been a grander party than the one 
I was at,’ said I. 

My aunt smiled as she replied in 
a patronising tone, 

‘It is natural you should think 
so, Mabel, considering the society 
you are accustomed to. But just 
listen to this list of names. My 
friend Mrs. Dalton does things fair- 
ly well, but she could hardly muster 
names like these among her friends. 
They are the tip-top é¢e of Britson.’ 

And my aunt began to read : 

‘Among the guests were the Dow- 
ager Lady Falkner, Lady Dacre, 
&e.’ 

I heard no more. My knife and 





fork fell from my hands. The room 
seemed to be going round with me. 
My aunt’s sharp tones, as she turn- 
ed and eyed me askance over her 
spectacles, brought me tomysenses. 

‘Why, Mabel, what ails you, 
child? You look as white as a 
ghost.’ 

‘QO, aunt, wasn’t it the right 
house ?” 

‘ Are you dreaming, child? I was 
not speaking ofany house, but mere- 
ly reading an account of the grand 
dinner-party given by the Honour- 
able Mrs. Dalton to celebrate her 
son’s coming to the title. He is 
Sir Harry Dalton now, of Dalton 
Priors, a fine estate not half an hour 
from Britson; and hisdistant cousin, 
Miss Mabel Dalton, only child of 
the late baronet and inheritor of all 
his funded property, who has been 
jealously guarded by an old aunt 
from any contact with this branch of 
the family heretofore, came to Brit- 
son for the occasion, and the ov dit 
is that we shall soon have another 
marriage in high life. There! I 
declare the //era/d is quite enter- 
taining this morning. But, Mabel, 
what zs the matter? I must send 
for Dr. Venn. I believe my friend’s 
champagne has affected your head.’ 

For I had staggered towards her, 
and seizing the paper from her 
hands, had glanced eagerly at the 
account of the hateful party, to see 
if the number of the Honourable 
Mrs. Dalton’s residence could pos- 
sibly be any other than 28. But 
no, there was no hope forme. Con- 
spicuously stood out the figures, 
‘No. 28 Cumberland-street.’ 

*O, aunt,’ I said, ‘that was my 
party! I thought the son was mad, 
as you told me, when he called me 
cousin ; but I was the idiot, you 
see, and he was sane. O dear! 
what can I do? And I wrung my 
hands in despair. 

My aunt did not attempt to com- 
fort me. She worked herself into 
a towering passion. ‘If there is 
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one thing I abhor above everything 
else, it is to be made a laughing- 
stock !’ she cried. ‘How could I 
guess that you were such an utter 
goose, such a born idiot! and so 
forth. My aunt was wont to use 
forcible language when aroused. 

But it was all one to me. She 
could not make me feel the horror 
of what I had done more than I 
did of my own accord. There were 
so many aggravations of my misery 
—all I had said to Sir Harry of 
pitying him and of the stories I had 
heard of him—the impossibility 
there seemed to be of clearing my- 
self from the charge of imposture, 
now that, on looking back, I saw 
there had been so many things 
which should have undeceived me. 
My only real excuse, that I thought 
my host mad, would seem but a 
poor one. I gave a detailed ac- 
count of the evening to my aunt, 
which only increased her vexation. 

‘Can’t anything be done, aunt ?’ 
I asked in despair, as I finished my 
miserable narration. 

‘I at least shall not move in the 
affair,’ said my aunt, ‘and submit 
myself to the taunts of the haughty 
Mrs. Dalton. You may go and 
eat humble pie if you will.’ 

I had never known my aunt so 
unfeeling before. The fact was, 
this affair touched her to the quick, 
affecting as it did her weak point, 
her love of popularity, and her de- 
ference to the opinions of society. 
What miserable days those were 
that followed! I can smile at the 
remembrance now, but it was no 
smiling matter at the time. I dared 
not go out, lest I might meet any 
one who had been present on that 
fatal evening. And yet I dared not 
sit with my aunt, for every ring 
made me quake; and, besides, I 
could not face even any of her 
friends. So I shut myself up in my 
room, trying to engross my thoughts 
with the embroidering of a little 
frock I was doing for the baby, and 
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longing intensely for the time when 
I might return to my own dear 
country home. As days passed 
away without our hearing anything 
farther of the affair, I began to grow 
a little calmer, and was sitting sew- 
ing at my bedroom-window with 
some degree of comfort one after- 
noon, about a week after my un- 
lucky début, when it was all dis- 
pelled bya resounding knock, which 
somehow made my heart jump with 
a presentiment of evil, and which 
was quickly followed by a message 
sent me from my aunt, saying Sir 
Harry Dalton had called and asked 
for me, and that she desired I would 
come into the drawing-room. 

‘Tell her I can’t, Jane,’ I ans- 
wered. 

The servant departed, but return- 
ed with a still more urgent mes- 
sage. 

‘ Mrs. Neville particularly wishes 
you to come in, miss.’ 

‘Say I am sorry to disoblige her, 
but I don’t feel equal to it,’ I ans- 
wered. 

Jane looked astonished at my 
unwonted resistance to my aunt's 
authority, but, seeing I was deter- 
mined, went her way. A long time 
I listened in breathless suspense, 
till at last I heard the hall-door 
shut, and breathed freely once more. 
My aunt was very angry, as I ex- 
pected, but I was resolved that no 
power on earth should induce me 
to face Sir Harry again. She was 
full of his praises—he was so hand- 
some, so courteous, so full of sor- 
row for my distress, and so anxious 
to assure me that he fully under- 
stood the mistake. 

‘In fact, Mabel, I consider you 
are most fortunate in having fallen 
into such good hands. Of course 
I had to explain matters, and he 
indulged in a hearty laugh when he 
heard that you looked upon him as 
rather wrong in his head, but said 
that fully explained everything ; and 
he is now only anxious to assure 











you how completely he is satisfied 
with my explanations. It seems 
too that your father is an old col- 
lege friend of his ; and on that ac- 
count also he is desirous to renew 
your acquaintance. He will call 
again to-morrow, and then I really 
hope you will no longer act like a 
shy missish school-girl.’ 

So spoke my aunt; but it was 
no good—even her stinging taunt 
failed to move me. I coudd not face 
Sir Harry. The more kind and con- 
siderate he was, the more hateful 
my conduct appeared to me. How 
I wished I had not given my ad- 
dress till safe out of the precincts 
of Cumberland-street! That offi- 
cious footman must have remember- 
ed and reported my whereabouts to 
his master. 

Sir Harry came again next day, 
and repeated his visits several times 
during the ensuing fortnight, and I 
remained a closer prisoner than 
ever to my room; till at last the 
unwonted confinement, and the 
continual worry from my aunt’s 
scoldings, and my own torturing 
reflections, began to tell upon my 
health. I had nervous headaches, 
lost my appetite, and began to look 
very wobegone. ‘Then my aunt 
grew frightened, and sent for Dr. 
Venn, and he, to my intense de- 
light, ordered me home for rest and 
change of air. 

O, how gladly I welcomed the 
dear old muddy roads and bare 
hedgerows, as Willie drove me 
along them from the station, in 
our old-fashioned car! How safe 
I felt in my father’s arms! how 
cheerful and content sitting with 
my mother over the fire, with baby 
on my lap, and four or five other 
small urchins sitting down on the 
hearth-rug around us; while Kitty 
made the tea as gravely as though 
she were forty instead of fourteen, 
and the boys fought over the honour 
of carrying my baggage upstairs. 
There was no lack of appetite that 
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night; we made the brown loaf 
and pats of butter disappear with 
startling rapidity. ‘There were no 
worrying dreams as I laid my head 
on my pillow, and fell asleep be- 
tween the lavender-scented sheets. 

Why is it we cannot keep con- 
tent with such simple pleasures ? 
On that first night they seemed all- 
sufficing ; but as days and weeks 
flew by, and I settled into the rou- 
tine of the old life, teaching the 
little ones, mending their clothes, 
living, in short, the life of the eldest 
of a quiverful, my thoughts began 
to turn back to the past; I often 
caught myself wondering whether 
the ‘ marriage in high life’ had yet 
taken place, and feeling it rather 
sad, as I reflected on Sir Harry’s 
kind consideration for me, and es- 
pecially on the words he had spoken 
to me in the boudoir, that 7 had not 
been born a rich heiress like my 
namesake. I tried to recall the 
glimpse I had had of the face of the 
lady in whose fly I had escaped ; 
doubtless she was the intended 
bride. 

It was a bright morning in Feb- 
ruary; the crocuses were peeping 
above the ground, the snowdrops 
were hanging their modest heads. 
Winter seemed gone for a while, as 
it often does in the valentine month, 
to return again with fiercer blast 
than ever in blustering March. 

My father had been very much 
absorbed all breakfast-time in a 
long epistle which seemed of grave 
and interesting import, and ever 
and anon as he read, I thought he 
glanced at me. At last he folded 
it, and put it in his pocket, saying, 

‘Mamma, I am expecting an old 
friend of mine here to-day on busi- 
ness, and I shall ask him to dine 
with us ; see there is a tidy dinner. 
And you, Mabel, dress yourself and 
the little ones in your Sunday best. 
I want my old friend to see us at 
our bravest.’ 

The coming of a visitor was a 
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great event, so very retired was the 
life we led; so we all were high 
busy to obey our father’s behest. 
I sent the little ones to forage for 
moss, and arranged a pretty centre 
vase with snowdrops and crocuses. 
My mother brought out her best 
china and plate ; and with our rosy- 
cheeked apples and tall pears, we 
made a nice little dessert, to the 
great delight of the small fry. They 
were all ready decked in Sunday 
suits, and the whole thirteen were 
assembled awaiting the honoured 
guest. Punctually as the clock 
struck one, we heard the swing of 
the garden-gate, and the hearty 
tones of father’s voice, as he said, 

‘So you like my church and sur- 
roundings! Now I am going to in- 
troduce you to the quiverful which 
so excites your pity for your old 
friend.’ 

The next moment my father en- 
tered the room, and who should 
follow but Sir Harry Dalton, look- 
ing more handsome than ever in 
his négligé shooting-dress, and with 
a beaming smile on his fine face. 

‘This is my wife, Dalton, and 
here are my olive-branches,’ said 
my father; ‘a comely set, I think, 
and not so badly behaved as they 
might be, but tyrants at bread-and- 
butter—eh, Freddy ?” 

Freddy, be it remarked, was the 
joke of the family; being nearly as 
broad as he was high, we generally 
called him ‘ the fat boy.’ 

Sir Harry courteously addressed 
my mother ; and then, turning to 
me, and pitying, I suppose, my 
blushing confusion, said, 

‘It is a shame, Miss Mabel, to 
steal a march upon you in your 





own house, is it not? May I hope 
for forgiveness ?” 

He held out his shand as he 
spoke, and I placed my trembling 
fingers within it, and somehow in 
the warm grasp he gave them my 
fears disappeared, and I felt our 
misunderstanding was at an end. 

What a day that was for us all ! 
From baby Bertie up to mischiev- 
ous Willie, to say nothing of shame- 
faced Mabel, we were all enraptured 
with our guest—so full of fun and 
frolic with the boys, of earnest 
talk with father, of polite attention 
to mamma and us girls. Surely 
there never was so knightly a knight 
before! He was staying at the 
Hathertons’, he told us; and I 
could not refrain from glancing at 
his face as he said so, recalling the 
former occasion on which I had 
heard him mention that name; but 
the bitterness had gone out of the 
remembrance, and I could now re- 
turn the merry smile I detected 
there. 

But I must not prose on any 
longer ; I have spun my yarn too 
long as it is. Suffice it to say, that 
there came a time for serious talk, 
when Sir Harry told me that the 
influence I had begun to exercise 
over him on that /ucky evening, 
when I told him I pitied instead 
of admiring him, had been working 
ever since; that he hoped he had 
begun to live a less idle useless 
life; and that if I would come 
and help him, he hoped he might 
one day claim, instead of my pity, 
my esteem. I need scarcely say 
what answer I gave, but will sign 
myself instead, 

MABEL DALTON. 
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TO AN OLD FLAME, 
In Lycen Vetulam, HORAT, iv. 13. 


——~>——_ 


HEAVEN hears my prayers. Lyce dear, 
Who should have been my cara sfosa, 
You're aging unmistakably ; 
You're fast, but O, you’re not ‘ Formosa.’ 


You sing your love-songs, as of old, 
But with a very feeble twitter ; 
I know another maid whose voice 
To chant those strains is far, far fitter. 


You hunt poor Cupid high and low ; 
But he’s a wide-awake young fellow, 
And sees with less than half an eye 
When locks grow gray, and teeth turn yellow. 


Your purple jufon flows in vain, 
Your gems require a richer setting ; 
None bring the old time back again, 
And friends are clever at forgetting. 





Where now the beauty and the grace 

That made me hymn you once as Venus? 
That stole my foolish heart away, 

And forged that ancient link between us? 


One name, and only one, than yours 
Was oftener on each one’s tongue ; 
It was the name of Cynara, 
And the gods loved her—she died young. 


You, like some venerable crow, 
Are still amongst us left to croak ; 
As if the gods designed to show 
How girlhood’s fires must end in smoke. 
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